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Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 


To 

HOPE  ROGERS  KJELLERUP 


who  suggested  this  book  and  made  it  possible 
by  furnishing  the  ingredients  of  inspiration, 
interest,  helpful  advice  and  faith  in  the  author 


To  all  of  you  who  helped  me  to  make  this  book,  thank  you! 

The  following  people  contributed  legends  or  anecdotes 
upon  which  some  of  the  stories  were  based  :  Mrs.  Albert  Bailey, 
Mrs.  Fred  Doe,  Miss  Maude  Wilson,  Mrs.  Edward  Osgood 
and  Mr.  Angier  Grow.  Four  other  fine  citizens  who  helped  to 
make  this  book  by  contributing  anecdotes  and  who  have  since 
slipped  away  from  us  were  Mrs.  Mary  Ball,  Mr.  Harry  Everett, 
Mr.  Edward  Munn  and  Mr.  Horace  Eastman.  Their  deaths 
have  deprived  Bradford  of  valuable  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  earlier  times.  Mr.  Eastman’s  ability  as  a  story  teller, 
his  remarkable  memory,  his  seemingly  inexhaustible  fund  of 
information,  and  his  keen  sense  of  humor  were  invaluable  to 
me  in  preparing  the  stories  “A  Neighborhood  Squabble”  and 
“Fun  in  Great  Grandfather’s  Day”,  although  others  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  latter  story. 

Other  people  contributed  much  to  the  book  by  generous¬ 
ly  loaning  treasured  old  pictures.  Those  who  loaned  pictures 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Spencer,  Mrs.  Albert  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Edward  Osgood,  Mrs.  Eva  Waterman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Heath.  The  Vermont  Historical  Society  kindly  loaned 
cut  of  the  Oregon. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Robert  Kjellerup  for  advices 
Miss  Laura  Dickey  for  help  in  the  library,  and  the  reference 
librarians  of  Bellows  Falls,  St.  Johnsbury  and  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society  for  supplying  requested  information.  Miss 
Grace  McDuffee  of  Brattleboro,  Mrs.  Edward  Osgood,  and 
Mrs.  William  Spencer  furnished  additional  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  respective  families.  Mrs.  Maitland  Jenkins  gave 
information  concerning  the  exact  location  of  the  first  Method¬ 
ist  Church. 

Many  people  kindly  gave  permission  to  the  author  to  use 
their  names  or  the  names  of  relatives  or  ancestors  in  these 
stories. 

Mr.  Clarence  Davis  of  Bradford  and  Mr.  Clifford  Patch  of 
Randolph  did  excellent  work  in  copying  very  old  pictures  to 
send  to  the  engravers. 


TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


WHO  READ  THIS  BOOK 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  your  town 
and  its  people  were  like  way  back  in  the  days 
when  Bradford  was  young?  These  facts  and  stories 
of  old  times  interested  me  so  much  that  I  thought 
some  of  them  might  interest  you.  So  I  wrote  this 
book  in  the  hope  that  you  might  have  as  much 
fun  in  reading  it  as  I  have  had  in  writing  it  for 


you. 


HOW  WAITS  RIVER  WAS  NAMED* 


A  hunter  staggered  out  of  the  woods  and  slipped  and 
crawled  down  the  banks  toward  the  river  that  lay  south  of 
him.  He  thought  it  was  the  Connecticut  River  and  that  he  had 
lost  his  sense  of  direction  in  the  woods.  But  when  he  had  stum¬ 
bled  down  the  bank  he  saw  the  Connecticut  farther  over  to 
the  east,  just  where  he  had  thought  it  should  be.  The  other 
river  came  out  of  the  woods  from  the  southwest  and  flowed 
toward  the  Connecticut.  This,  then,  was  another  river  that  he 
hadn’t  known  about  before ! 

The  man  was  very  tired  and  so  weak  from  hunger  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk.  He  walked  humped  over  and  leaning  for¬ 
ward  because  that  way  the  hunger  pains  and  cramps  in  his 
stomach  didn’t  hurt  so  much.  For  an  hour  now  he  had  been 
saying  to  himself,  “I  will  make  myself  walk  to  that  pine  tree 
over  there.”  When  he  had  reached  it  he  leaned  against  it,  his 
breath  coming  in  quick,  hard  gasps  that  tore  at  his  lungs,  as 
if  he  had  been  running  a  race.  After  a  moment  or  two  he  had 
said  to  himself,  “I  will  make  myself  go  to  that  clump  of  hem¬ 
locks”  and  later  “to  that  clump  of  willows.”  He  had  dragged 
himself  on  from  one  goal  to  the  next  saying  over  and  over,  “Just 
one  foot  before  the  other.”  Sometimes  he  had  rested,  leaning 
against  his  musket.  He  never  sat  down.  He  was  afraid  if  he 
did  he  wouldn't  have  the  strength  or  willpower  to  get  up  and 
go  on  again.  Sometimes  he  had  tripped  and  fallen  from  weak¬ 
ness.  Then  he  had  crawled  along  for  a  way  on  his  hands  and 
knees  before  pulling  himself  upright  again  by  a  tree  or  bush. 
He  had  been  in  the  woods  for  nearly  a  month  now  wTith 
nothing  much  to  eat  but  roots  which  he  had  dug  from  the 
ground. 

It  was  a  bleak,  raw  day  in  late  October,  and  the  cold 
wind  waved  the  tatters  of  the  man’s  faded  green,  buckskin  suit 
and  bit  cruelly  at  the  bare  skin  that  showed  here  and  there 
through  the  tears  and  rags  of  what  had  once  been  a  fine  uni¬ 
form.  But  although  he  had  been  numb  with  cold  for  days  now 
and  had  slept  night  after  night  in  wet,  half-frozen  clothing,  the 

*  Bibliography  —  “Northwest  Passage”,  Kenneth  Roberts;  “History  of 
Bradford”,  McKeen;  “History  of  Vermont”,  Collins. 
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man  was  no  longer  cold.  He  was  burning  up  with  fever.  He 
would  leave  the  woods  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  deer  and 
go  down  to  the  river  for  a  long  cool  drink,  he  told  himself.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  the  water  would  relieve  the  cramps. 

It  was  the  year  1759.  That  was  six  years  before  any  white 
man  had  ever  settled  in  what  is  now  Bradford  and  about  eleven 
years  before  a  village  was  started  here.  Except  for  the  land 
along  the  Connecticut  River  which  we  now  refer  to  as  the 
“meadows”  and  land  here  and  there  that  had  been  cleared  by 
the  Indians  for  growing  corn  and  beans,  the  town  of  Bradford 
and  the  surrounding  towns  were  still  unclaimed  wilderness. 
The  nearest  settlement  was  Fort  Number  4,  where  Charles¬ 
town,  New  Hampshire,  now  stands,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
south. 

The  man  was  tall  and  thin.  At  a  glance  one  would  not 
have  guessed  that  he  was  young,  scarcely  more  than  a  boy. 
The  scratched,  hollowed  face  was  covered  by  several  weeks’ 
growth  of  beard.  There  were  premature  streaks  of  white  in  the 
matted  dark  hair.  The  sunken,  bloodshot  eyes  that  looked 
dully  ifrom  their  deep,  cavernous  sockets  were  the  eyes  of  an 
old  man  who  has  seen  and  suffered  much. 

He  had  come  out  of  the  woods  and  down  over  the  bank 
from  near  where  Mr.  Arthur  Peters’  house  now  stands,  and  he 
was  heading  toward  the  place  where  Waits  River  flows  into 
the  Connecticut.  Only  a  light  powdering  of  new-fallen  snow 
covered  the  long  tawny  grass,  but  the  ground  was  frozen.  The 
young  man’s  wavering,  unsteady  feet  kept  stumbling  on  the 
hard,  uneven  surface.  Suddenly  he  doubled  up  in  a  spasm  of 
hunger  cramps,  stumbled  again,  and  fell.  For  a  long  time  he  lay 
doubled  up  on  the  cold,  hard  ground  while  chills  and  pains 
wracked  his  feverish  body.  Then  with  fingers  blue  with  cold, 
he  reached  for  some  willow  sprouts  and  tried  to  pull  himself 
up.  Halfway  up  he  fell  back  again.  He  just  hadn’t  the  strength 
to  rise.  He  knew  he  ought  to  try  again,  that  if  he  lay  there 
much  longer  what  strength  he  had  left  would  ebb  away  and 
he  would  probably  freeze.  He  thought  of  what  his  leader,  Ma¬ 
jor  Rogers,  had  said,  “A  man  don’t  actually  need  much  fodder 
to  keep  him  agoin’ ;  you  kin  always  go  lots  further  than  you 
think  you  kin.  All  you  need  is  to  keep  up  your  courage  and 
wanta  keep  goin’.”  Other  similar  things  that  Rogers  had  said 
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to  prod  them  on  swam  around  in  the  youth’s  tired  mind  mix¬ 
ing  together,  not  making  much  sense.  What  did  it  matter? 
Nothing  mattered.  He  didn’t  want  to  keep  going.  He  just 
wanted  to  rest.  Even  freezing  was  better  than  starving.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  sink  into  a  deep,  endless  sleep  that  would  end 
this  horrible  nightmare  he  had  been  living  through  for  nearly 
a  month. 

A  month  and  a  half  before,  he  had  left  Crown  Point,  an 
English  fort  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  not  far  from 
Lake  George,  in  what  is  now  New  York  State.  He  had  been  a 
gay,  laughing,  bragging  boy  then,  wearing  gracefully  the  new 
bright  green  buckskin  uniform.  The  Ranger’s  cocky  little  green 
wool  Scotch  cap  with  its  dangling  ribbons  had  been  perched 
rakishly  on  his  sleek,  dark  hair.  He  had  enlisted  with  the 
English  who  were  trying  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley. 

Both  the  French  and  English,  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
most  of  the  people  who  live  here  now,  claimed  that  land.  The 
French  had  explored  most  of  the  rivers  first  and  built  forts 
along  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  English  had  built 
settlements  and  cleared  the  land  for  farming.  The  English 
wanted  to  keep  their  homes.  But  their  homes,  even  down  in 
what  is  now  Massachusetts  were  not  safe  because  the  French 
kept  sending  their  Indian  friends  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Connecticut  Rivers  to  destroy  them.  The  French  had  been 
kinder  and  more  friendly  to  the  Indians  than  the  English  had, 
so  the  French  had  more  friends  among  the  Indians,  especially 
among  the  Algonquins.  The  Indians  came  swooping  unexpec¬ 
tedly  down  from  the  French  Fort  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  what  we  now  call  Canada,  to  burn 
the  Massachusetts  villages.  The  Indians  tortured  and  scalped 
many  men,  women,  and  children.  They  also  captured  some  of 
the  people,  especially  women  and  children,  and  took  them  back 
to  their  camps  as  prisoners,  often  making  them  walk  for  a 
hundred  miles  through  the  woods.  The  French  paid  the  Indi¬ 
ans  so  much  for  each  American  or  English  scalp  or  head. 

!  ,  •  1  ;  '  j  - 

Waite,  for  that  was  the  young  soldier’s  name,  had  thought 
it  more  exciting  and  adventurous  to  join  the  Rangers  than  to 
join  the  regular  English  army.  The  English  generals  had  not 
been  trained  to  fight  in  the  Indian  way.  Most  of  them  had  been 
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trained  in  England  and  sent  over  here  by  the  English  King  to 
help  the  American  colonies  who  were  then  owned  by  England. 
They  had  been  taught  to  make  spendid  marches  and 
drills,  to  form  into  even  lines,  battalions,  and  companies  to 
light.  They  looked  very  grand  in  their  handsome  red  uniforms, 
but  they  were  easy  targets  for  the  Indians  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  Because  they  did  not  understand  how  to  fight  Indian 
fashion,  even  the  best  generals  often  made  stupid  blunders  and 
lost  many  men  and  much  land  to  the  French  and  Indians.  So 
Major  Rogers  raised  several  companies  of  volunteer  Ameri¬ 
can-born  scouts.  These  brave  young  men  knew  how  to  fight 
the  Indian  way,  creeping  out  upon  the  enemies  from  behind 
rocks  and  trees  and  surrounding  them.  They  were  willing  to 
take  long,  hard  hikes  through  the  woods  during  which  they 
endured  many  hardships  and  discomforts.  They  often  risked 
their  lives  in  order  to  spy  upon  the  French  and  Indians  to  find 
out  what  the  French  were  doing  and  where  they  planned  to 
attack  the  English  next.  Then  the  English  and  American  could 
prepare  to  defend  themselves.  Rogers  called  these  scouts  or 
spies  “Rangers”  which  means  “wanderers”  or  “a  body  of 
mounted  troops  who  range  over  a  region  or  patrol  tracts  of 
forest.” 

Waite  and  his  two  best  friends,  Jack  and  Pete,  had  joined 
the  Rangers  just  as  they  were  setting  out  for  Fort  St.  Francis. 
In  the  twenty-two  days  it  had  taken  them  to  go  through  the 
woods  from  Crown  Point  to  St.  Francis,  the  boys  found  out 
why  most  men  preferred  to  enlist  in  the  regular  British  army 
and  stay  in  camp  to  dig  trenches  and  ditches  or  drill.  Before 
they  reached  St.  Francis  their  feet  were  blistered,  they  were 
exhausted  from  lack  of  sleep,  and  they  ached  in  every  muscle. 
They  knew  what  it  was  like  to  wander  lost  in  a  big  swamp  for 
nine  days,  to  swim  rivers,  to  sleep  on  the  cold  ground  in  wet 
clothes,  to  be  roused  early  in  the  morning  before  daylight 
and  start  marching  while  they  were  still  numb,  sore,  and  stiff 
with  sleep. 

After  the  burning  of  St.  Francis  in  which  hundreds  of 
French  and  Indians  were  killed,  the  Rangers  and  their  prison¬ 
ers  started  their  trip  back  by  way  of  Lake  Memphremagog  and 
the  Connecticut  River.  They  could  not  return  the  easier  path 
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by  which  they  had  come  because  the  French  were  blocking 
it  and  lying  in  wait  for  them. 

Waite  learned  now  what  real  hardship  was.  Now  they 
were  running  away  from  the  French  and  the  Indians  who  had 
many  more  men  and  were  angry  because  they  had  lost  their 
fort.  The  Rangers  must  find  their  way  through  the  pathless 
woods  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  follow  the  river  south  to 
Fort  Number  4,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  There 
was  an  old  Indian  trail  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the  riv¬ 
er,  but  the  Rangers  did  not  dare  to  follow  that  because  the  In¬ 
dians  would  be  watching  for  them  there.  So  they  stayed  on 
the  pathless  Vermont  side. 

They  had  nothing  to  eat  each  day  but  a  few  kernels  of 
corn.  It  would  take  them  nearly  a  month  to  reach  Fort  No.  4. 
Some  of  the  men  became  so  hungry  that  they  ate  more  corn 
than  was  rationed  for  each  day  so  that  by  the  fifth  day  they 
had  no  food  left  for  the  rest  of  their  long  journey.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  trip,  they  could  not  shoot  game  or  build  a  fire 
to  cook  meat  or  fish  because  the  Indians  would  see  the  smoke 
from  the  fire.  The  French  had  sent  bands  of  Indians  all 
through  the  woods  to  hunt  for  them.  There  were  as  many  as 
four  hundred  Indians  in  one  of  these  bands.  If  the  Rangers 
tried  to  eat  raw  meat,  they  might  become  sick  and  die.  Later 
on,  when  it  seemed  safer  to  risk  building  a  fire  the  men  could 
not  find  any  game.  The  Indians  had  killed  or  driven  it  all 
away.  They  tried  to  eat  squirrels  and  owls.  But  the  owls  were 
mostly  head  and  bone.  It  took  more  squirrels  and  owls  than 
they  could  find  to  give  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
persons  who  started  out  even  a  bite  apiece.  The  men  finally  be¬ 
came  so  weak  from  hunger  that  they  could  not  even  hold  their 
muskets  steady  to  shoot  a  squirrel.  Weeks  passed  and  they 
never  even  saw  a  deer.  Once  some  of  them  killed  a  moose,  but 
the  Indians  heard  the  shot  and  captured  both  the  moose  and 
the  men  who  had  killed  it. 

At  last  the  men  decided  to  divide  into  little  groups  to  see 
if  they  would  have  better  luck  hunting.  Many  of  the  Rangers 
never  reached  home.  Some  of  them,  including  Waite’s  two 
friends,  Tack  and  Pete,  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  One  group 
had  gone  oflF  in  another  direction  and  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  it.  Two  or  three  had,  one  at  a  time,  gone  crazy 
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from  suffering  and  had  run  away  alone  into  the  dark  woods  to 
b£  swallowed  up  forever.  Only  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rog¬ 
ers’  group  had  arrived  thus  far. 

“Robert  Rogers  surely  was  a  wonderful  leader!”  Waite 
thought.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  they  would  all  have  given  up 
long  ago  and  lain  down  to  starve  or  freeze.  But  Rogers, 
though  he  was  as  hungry  and  miserable  as  any  of  them,  just 
wouldn’t  let  them.  He  made  them  keep  moving.  “If  you  ain’t 
got  strength  enough  left  to  walk,  crawl  then,  but  keep  mov¬ 
ing!”  Waite  remembered  Rogers  saying.  When  they  couldn’t 
find  anything  else  to  eat  and  were  about  to  give  up  trying, 
Rogers  had  made  them  dig  roots  for  food.  He’d  shown  them 
how  to  cook  rock  tripe  and  eat  it.  Rock  tripe  is  the  greenish 
gray  crust  that  you  have  often  seen  growing  on  rocks  and 
ledges.  When  it  is  boiled  it  smells  bad.  It  tastes  sickish  like 
stale  paste.  Waite  and  his  companions  had  been  living  on 
“stuff”  like  that  for  days  now.  It  made  Waite  sick  to  think  of 
that  rock  tripe  even  now. 

Lying  cold  and  half-dreaming  on  the  frozen  ground, 
Waite  laughed  hysterically  (the  first  time  he’d  laughed  for 
weeks)  as  fragments  of  things  Rogers  had  said  to  them  drifted 
hazily  through  his  numbed  mind. 

“Oh,  ’tain’t  much  farther,”  Rogers  had  said  in  answer  to 
a  question.  “Just  a  hundred  an’  ten  miles  or  so,  way  the  crow 
flies.” 


But  Rogers  was  kind  and  friendly  only  when  the  men 
were  straining  every  muscle  to  reach  the  goal.  If  any  of  them 
started  to  give  up,  Rogers’  eyes  flashed  fire. 

“Come  on !  Stand  up  and  act  like  men !” 

“I’m  just  as  hungry  and  tired  as  the  rest  of  you,  but  while 
I  got  a  breath  left  I  aim  to  keep  crawlin’.  I  promised  to  get 
you  to  Fort  Number  4  and  I’m  agoin’  to.  When  a  Rogers 
gives  his  word,  he  means  it.” 

“Stop  snivelling  there  and  get  to  work  diggin’.  Ain’t 
nobody  gonna  starve  with  the  ground  full  o’  roots.” 

“What  you  fellows  got  to  gripe  about?  I  said  I’d  get  you 
there  alive,  and  by  gorry,  I  will !  I  ain’t  promised  you  nuthin’ 
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yet  I  ain’t  done,  have  I?  But  you  gotta  do  your  part,  too!  You 
gotta  brace  up  and  act  like  Rangers.  Anybody  who  can’t  act 
like  a  man  and  fight  to  live  ain’t  gonna  stay  one  of  my  Rangers 
long.” 

One  time  Rogers  had  made  them  think  of  all  the  people 
they’d  ever  heard  of  who  had  gone  without  food  for  a  long 
time.  Somebody  told  about  the  fast  ceremony  that  Indian  boys 
have  to  go  through  before  they  can  be  considered  men  and  In¬ 
dian  soldiers  or  warriors.  Somebody  said  he’d  seen  Indian  boys 
go  ten  days  without  eating.  Somebody  else  said  he’d  known 
of  Indian  children  who  lived  for  long  times  without  much  to 
eat  except  snails  and  buds  and  little  snakes.  Rogers  said  he 
thought  he  had  heard  that  there  were  people  who  lived  way 
back  in  Bible  times  who  went  for  long  times  without  eating 
anything  at  all.  Somebody,  who  had  read  the  Bible  a  lot,  had 
told  the  other  men  about  a  man  in  the  Bible  who  had  gone 
without  eating  or  drinking  anything  for  forty  days  and  nights. 
Rogers  had  gotten  quite  excited  and  happy  about  that.  Waite 
couldn’t  think  what  the  fellow’s  name  was  who  had  gone  for 
so  long  without  eating.  Forty  days !  That  man  surely  must 
have  been  tough  !  Waite  didn’t  believe  he  could  last  much  long¬ 
er  without  anything  at  all. 

By  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality,  grit,  and  will  power, 
Rogers  had  gotten  them  as  far  as  the  Wells  and  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  Rivers  (where  Wells  River  and  Woodsville  now 
stand).  They’d  been  promised  that  here  a  big  supply  of  food 
would  be  waiting  for  them.  It  was  to  be  sent  up  by  canoe  from 
Fort  Number  4.  So  feeble  that  they  could  hardly  crawl,  Waite 
and  his  companions  had  tottered  out  of  the  woods  after  Rogers, 
their  mouths  watering  at  the  thought  of  the  approaching  feast. 
But  there  had  been  no  feast.  Not  even  a  trace  of  food !  Nothing 
but  the  dying  embers  of  a  campfire,  which  had  been  lighted  by 
the  men  who  had  brought  the  food.  The  cowardly  leader  of 
these  men  had  heard  Rogers’  men  stumbling  through  the 
woods.  He  had  not  believed  it  possible  that  any  of  Rogers’  men 
could  still  be  alive  after  all  this  time.  He  had  thought  it  was 
Indians  coming  through  the  woods.  Without  waiting  to  see, 
the  men  had  jumped  back  into  their  canoe  and  paddled  furi¬ 
ously  down  the  river,  carrying  the  food  with  them.  When  the 
Rangers  reached  the  campfire,  the  canoe  had  gone  out  of  sight. 
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The  shots  which  Rogers  fired  for  distress  signals  had  made 
the  men  in  the  canoe  hurry  all  the  faster.  They  thought  the 
Indians  were  chasing  them  ! 

Waite  wondered  if  any  one  would  ever  see  Rogers  again. 
The  last  time  Waite  had  seen  him,  he  and  two  of  his  Rangers 
and  a  little  Indian  boy  who  was  too  sick  from  hunger  to  even 
sit  up  were  starting  down  the  river  on  a  flimsy  little  raft.  Like 
the  other  men  who  watched  from  shore,  Waite  had  expected  to 
see  the  weak  make-shift  raft  fall  apart  as  soon  as  it  got  into 
the  current. 

The  Rangers  had  worked  hard  to  make  this  raft,  but  they 
had  been  too  tired  and  weak  to  make  a  good  one.  Not  one  of 
them,  not  even  Rogers,  had  had  strength  enough  left  to  chop 
down  even  small  trees.  So  Rogers  had  burned  the  trees  down 
by  making  fires  around  the  bases  of  the  trees  he  wanted.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  matches  as  matches  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented,  so  the  Rangers  made  fire  as  the  Indians  did.  When  the 
trees  were  down,  they  burned  them  into  the  needed  lengths. 
They  had  no  nails  and  no  rope,  so  they  tied  the  trees  together 
with  a  cord  which  they  had  made  by  breaking  off  young  hazel 
shoots  and  weaving  them  together.  It  did  not  seem  to  Waite 
that  even  if  such  a  poor  raft  should  ever  reach  the  great  White 
River  falls  (at  White  River  Junction)  it  could  possibly 
shoot  the  falls  and  hold  together.  Then  farther  down  there  was 
another  big  falls.  Even  if  they  planned  to  walk  around  these 
falls,  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  the  raft  out  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  time  to  avoid  its  being  sucked  into  the  swirling-  waters. 
By  this  time  they  were  all  drowned.  Waite  was  sure  of  that. 

Rogers  had  promised  that  he  would  be  back  with  food  in 
ten  days.  He  had  ordered  the  men  left  behind  to  keep  on  dig¬ 
ging  roots  and  hunting.  He  had  promised,  and  Rogers  always 
kept  his  promises.  That  was  one  thing  that  made  his  Rangers 
love  and  trust  him  enough  to  follow  himnnto  any  dangers.  But 
even  Rogers  couldn’t  always  go  on  keeping  promises  when 
there  was  no  way  to  keep  them,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  col¬ 
lapse  himself.  After  all,  Rogers  wasn’t  God.  He  was  human, 
even  if  he  did  seem  like  a  superman  at  times.  No,  Rogers 
would  never  be  back. 
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Waite  did  not  know  that,  even  though  the  first  raft  had 
been  broken  to  pieces  on  the  White  River  Falls,  as  he  had 
guessed,  Rogers  had  made  another  raft.  At  the  second  falls,  the 
men  had  let  the  raft  down  over  the  falls  and  swum  ashore, 
while  Rogers,  though  doubled  up  with  hunger  cramps,  had 
swum  through  the  icy,  raging  water  and  rescued  the  raft  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  But  it  would  not  have  helped  much  if  Waite 
had  known  that  Rogers  and  his  two  men  were  still  safe.  He 
and  some  of  the  other  men  were  too  far  gone  to  last  until  Rog¬ 
ers  could  get  food  back  up  the  river.  Every  day  they  dragged 
themselves  out  to  hunt,  but  it  was  no  use.  They  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  to  shoot.  Even  the  squirrels  had  run  away.  In  a  last  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  find  food,  Waite  had  wandered  farther  away 
than  usual  from  the  others  this  morning.  He  knew  he  hadn’t 
strength  enough  left  to  get  back  to  the  others.  But  after  think¬ 
ing  about  Rogers  all  this  time,  he  couldn’t  just  lie  here  and  die ! 
Rogers  couldn’t  stand  a  quitter.  As  long-  as  Rogers  had  a  breath 
left  he  would  keep  on  trying.  All  right  he,  Waite,  was  one  of 
Rogers’  Rangers,  wasn’t  he?  Slowly  Waite  inched  his  way 
along  the  frozen  ground.  The  first  requirement  of  a  Ranger  was 
loyalty.  Waite  found  his  musket  where  he  had  dropped  it  and 
tried  to  lift  it.  It  seemed  too  heavy  to  lift.  The  best  way  a 
Ranger  could  show  his  loyalty  was  to  copy  the  courage  and 
bravery  of  his  leader.  Painfully  he  dragged  himself  to  his 
knees,  lifting  the  musket. 

Just  then  he  saw  a  slight  movement  among  the  young  wil¬ 
low  trees  by  the  edge  off  the  river.  Waite  rubbed  his  eyes  un¬ 
believingly.  Slowly,  gracefully,  a  deer  glided  out  of  the  willow 
thicket  and  began  to  drink  from  the  river.  Where  the  deer  had 
come  from,  how  long  it  had  been  there.  Waite  didn’t  know. 
Was  this  iust  a  part  of  his  dream,  his  nightmare?  Was  he  just 
“seeing  things”.  the  way  thirsty  people  sometimes  thought 
they  saw  a  pond  in  the  burning  wastes  of  a  desert? 

The  deer  moved,  and  the  sunlight  glinted  on  its  smooth, 
sleek  body.  The  sight  of  those  splendid  curving  antlers,  and 
rippling  warm  brown  bodv  sent  a  trembling  thrill  through 
Waite’s  own  numb  body.  Slowly,  scarcely  breathing,  he  lifted 
the  musket  in  his  weak  trembling  hands  and  took  aim.  Nothing 
seemed  real.  He  was  living  in  a  dream. 
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Suddenly  a  loud  bang  broke  the  unreal  stillness.  It  echoed 
up  and  down  the  frosty  river  valley  carrying  hope  to  starving 
men.  The  deer  started,  turned,  crumpled  swiftly.  Waite  knelt, 
holding  the  smoking  musket  in  his  hands,  unable  to  move. 
Then  he  fired  a  quick  volley  of  signals  to  his  listening  friends. 

They  found  him  skinning  the  dead  deer.  Some  of  them 
sobbed  with  joy.  After  they  had  eaten  what  they  needed  and 
divided  some  for  their  packs,  Waite  hung  the  rest  of  the 
deer  up  on  a  tree  beside  the  river. 

“Even  if  Rogers  comes  back  and  brings  food,  the  other 
party  of  men  may  not  find  their  way  back  to  that  food  or 
get  there  in  time.  If  they  should  happen  to  come  this  way  they 
will  find  the  deer  meat.” 

It  happened  that  later  on  the  other  men  did  come  this 
way.  They  had  given  up  hope.  The  meat  saved  their  lives. 
Carved  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  deer  hung, 
they  found  the  name  “Waite”.  Gratefully  they  named  the  riv¬ 
er  “Waits  River.” 

Later,  when  people  began  to  think  of  settling  here,  they 
named  the  land  Waitstown. 

Years  later,  the  name  was  changed  to  Bradford,  but  Waits 
River  still  bears  the  brave  Ranger’s  name. 


INDIAN  STORIES 


The  Oxbow 

“Did  Indians  really  once  live  where  we  do?”  Patsy  in¬ 
quired  of  the  kindly  old  man  who  was  their  neighbor. 

“Yes.  The  Indians  were  here  long  before  white  men.  After 
the  old  French  War,  they  still  came  here  during  the  summer  to 
grow  corn  and  beans  on  the  meadow.  They  especially  liked 
the  Oxbow  meadow  in  Newbury. 

“There’s  a  story,  too,  about  how  the  white  men  came  to 
get  the  Oxbow.  A  Mr.  Johnson  lived  near  the  Bradford-New- 
bury  line  then.  He  was  quite  friendly  with  the  Indian  Chief. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  a  yoke  of  oxen.  He  was  mighty  proud  of  those 
oxen,  too. 

“One  day  the  Indian  chief  came  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  said, 
‘Mr.  Johnson,  I  had  an  awful  dream  last  night!’ 

“  ‘Yes?  What  did  you  dream?’  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

“  T  dreamed  you  gave  me  one  of  your  oxen,  so  that  my 
starving  people  could  have  meat.’ 

“Mr.  Johnson  was  startled.  He  knew  that  Indians  believed 
in  dreams  and  used  them  as  guides  to  direct  them  what  to  do. 
He  also  knew  that  the  Indians  had  had  bad  luck  hunting 
and  were  hungry.  However,  he  suspected  that  the  Chief  was 
playing  a  trick  on  him.  He  thought  fast.  He  knew  that  if  one 
wants  to  stay  on  the  good  side  of  an  Indian  one  must  humor 
him  and  let  him  have  his  way.  How  could  he  give  these  lazy 
Indians  one  of  his  prized  oxen  and  still  get  even  with  them? 

“  ‘You  did  dream  that,  Chief?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  the  Indian. 

‘Well,  all  right,  here  is  your  ox,’  said  Mr.  Johnson,  un¬ 
hitching  one  of  his  oxen. 

“  ‘Chief,  I  had  a  dream  last  night,’  he  said. 

‘You  did?’  said  the  Indian.  ‘What  did  you  dream,  Mr. 
Johnson?’ 
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T  dreamed  you  gave  me  all  of  this  Oxbow  meadow,’ 
said  Mr.  Johnson. 

“The  Chief  was  quite  taken  aback.  ‘You  did,  Mr.  Johnson? 
You  did  dream  that?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Indian  knew  when  he  had  been  beaten. 

“  ‘All  right,  Mr.  Johnson.  The  land  is  yours,’  he  said.” 

The  Hidden  Babies 

Long*  ago  in  the  days  when  there  were  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  log  cabins  in  Bradford  instead  of  houses,  there  was  a 
log  cabin  located  probably  about  where  the  Peckett  house 
stood.  There  is  a  story  that  one  day  the  woman  who  lived  in 
this  cabin  was  warned  that  the  Indians  were  coming.  She  took 
her  two  little  children  and  hid  them  in  a  hollow  log  out  near 
the  bank  behind  the  house.  The  fierce,  painted,  half-naked  In¬ 
dians  swooped  down  upon  the  town  uttering  hair-raising  yells 
as  they  burned  the  cabins.  But  they  did  not  find  the  little 
children  hidden  safely  in  the  hollow  log. 

Escapes  From.  The  Indians 

A  long  time  ago  a  lonely  little  boy  in  New  Hampshire 
wondered  what  was  going  to  become  of  him.  He  did  not  know 
then  that  he  would  someday  become  a  captain  and  live  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vermont.  He  had  recently  come  from  Massachusetts 
with  his  parents.  How  excited  Robert  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  had  been  about  the  long  trip  by  oxcart  to  their  new 
home  in  the  New  Hampshire  woods!  But  now  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  fun  of  the  adventure  was  gone.  The  little  boy  stood 
alone  in  the  silent,  empty-feeling  house  and  watched  three 
younger  children  with  their  red,  swollen  eyes  sitting  listlessly 
about  the  woodsy  yard.  Only  the  youngest  even  pretended  to 
play.  Even  the  baby,  whom  a  kind  neighbor  woman  had  taken 
to  her  own  home  several  miles  away,  had  sensed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong. 

A  few  days  before,  Robert  had  run  miles  through  the 
woods  to  tell  the  nearest  neighbor  that  his  father  had  just  died 
and  his  mother  was  very  ill.  The  busy,  kindly  neighbor-woman 
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had  gone  home  with  the  frightened  little  boy  and  nursed  his 
mother,  but  she,  too,  had  died.  Neighbors  had  taken  the  par¬ 
ents  away  in  big  wooden  boxes,  and  now  the  children  were 
alone.  Robert  wondered  how  he  could  care  for  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

But  this  was  decided  for  the  boy.  The  children  were  scat¬ 
tered  among  other  families  who  brought  them  up.  Robert  was 
sent  to  live  with  a  Captain  Hazen  who  needed  a  boy  to  help 
him  with  his  farm  work.  Often  the  little  boy  was  very  home¬ 
sick  and  lonely  and  had  to  work  hard,  but  he  grew  to  like  the 
man  who  had  taken  him  in. 

When  Robert  Hunkins  was  about  sixteen,  he  went  with 
Captain  Hazen  to  fight  with  the  English  and  Americans 
against  the  French.  He  was  at  Fort  William  Henry  when  that 
fort  was  captured  by  the  French.  Many  of  the  English  and 
Americans  were  captured  by  the  French  or  Indians.  Robert 
saw  two  savage  Indians  dragging  away  his  friend  Captain 
Hazen.  The  boy  knew  that  usually  death  was  better  than  be¬ 
ing  captured  and  tortured  by  the  cruel  Indians.  Disregarding 
his  own  safety,  Robert  rushed  up  behind  the  Indians  and 
gave  them  such  a  violent  push  that  their  hold  on  Captain 
Hazen  was  loosened.  Captain  Hazen  escaped,  but  Robert 
was  captured  and  carried  off  to  their  camp. 

He  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians  for  about  half  a  year. 
They  did  not  kill  or  torture  the  boy,  but  every  night  they  took 
away  most  of  his  clothes,  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
made  him  lie  down  to  sleep  between  two  Indians.  Probably 
they  thought  he  was  a  brave  boy  for  daring  to  rescue  his 
friend  and  had  decided  to  make  an  Indian  of  him. 

But  Robert  had  other  plans.  Every  night  while  his  captors 
slept,  Robert  worked  and  worked  at  the  rope  that  bound  his 
hands.  At  last  one  night  he  worked  the  rope  loose.  Softly,  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  he  rose  to  his  knees  and  crept  away.  Before 
he  left  camp,  he  freed  another  white  boy  who  was  also  lying 
between  two  sleeping  Indians. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  to  the  river  where  the  Indians  kept 
a  canoe.  Every  time  a  twig  snapped  beneath  their  feet,  the 
boys  froze  in  their  tracks  and  held  their  breaths.  Every  time 
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an  Indian  moved  or  a  dog  whined  in  its  sleep,  the  boys  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  caught.  All  the  way  to  the  river  they  expected  to 
hear  that  bloodcurdling  screech  of  alarm,  and  then  to  feel  a 
murderous  tomahawk  tearing  its  fiery  way  through  their 
scalps. 

They  reached  the  canoe.  With  their  bodies  prickling  with 
fear,  they  paddled  softly  downstream.  At  last  they  dared 
go  no  farther.  The  Indians  would  soon  discover  their  escape 
and  be  after  them.  They  broke  a  hole  in  the  bottom  so  that 
the  canoe  would  sink  and  be  hidden.  The  Indians  would  think 
they  were  still  going  downstream  and  that  would  give  the  boys 
a  chance  to  escape  in  another  direction  through  the  woods. 

But  just  as  they  had  finished  sinking  the  canoe,  Robert 
heard  a  faint  sound  that  made  his  blood  freeze. 

“Listen !”  he  said  sharply  to  his  companion.  There  was 
no  mistaking  that  terrible  “slap,  slap”  sound !  The  Indians 
were  paddling  after  them !  There  was  no  time  to  run.  What 
should  they  do?  Robert  thought  he  could  almost  feel  the  pain 
of  the  skin  being  ripped  from  his  head.  And  Indians  did  far 
worse  things  than  that  to  people  when  they  were  angry. 

As  the  frightened  boys  rushed  into  the  woods,  they  saw 
some  hollow  logs.  In  a  second  they  had  crawled  into  these 
logs.  The  next  minute  they  were  surrounded  by  the  savages. 

All  that  day  the  Indians  came  and  went  all  about  the 
logs  where  the  boys  lay  hidden,  but  they  did  not  happen  to  find 
them.  Finally  the  Indians  went  on  down  the  river.  That  night 
the  youths  escaped  through  the  woods  and  after  many  weeks 
finally  reached  their  home. 

Later,  after  he  was  married,  Robert  Hunkins  came  to  live 
in  this  section  on  the  second  farm  below  the  Newbury  Line. 
He  also  had  land  in  Newbury  and  a  house  in  each  place,  so  he 
lived  part  of  the  time  in  one  place  and  part  of  the  time  in  the 
other. 

The  children  near  there  needed  a  teacher.  Mrs.  Hunkins 
had  been  to  school  only  one  day  in  her  life,  but  she  decided  to 
teach  the  school.  She  studied  very  hard  and  learned  her  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  with  the  children.  She  had  no 
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mirror  in  the  house,  so  each  morning  before  going  to  school 
she  went  down  to  the  river  bank  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
water  to  see  that  her  face  was  clean  and  her  hair  combed 
properly.  How  surprised  Mrs.  Hunkins  would  be  if  she  could 
see  the  pocket  mirror  and  compact  that  every  schoolgirl 
carries  today ! 

The  Indians  who  came  through  Newbury  and  Bradford 
were  very  friendly  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hunkins.  Often 
they  entered  the  Hunkins’  one-room  house  uninvited  and 
slept  all  night  on  the  floor  of  the  only  room ! 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  we  fought  to 
become  free  from  England,  there  were  certain  Americans  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  King.  They  considered  the  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  outlaws  and  hoped  that  England,  not  America,  would 
win.  These  people  were  called  Tories.  These  Tories  were  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  country  secretly  trying  to  help  the  King.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hunkins  was  trying  so  hard  to  help  the  American  cause 
that  the  British  or  English  offered  the  Tories  in  this  section 
a  reward  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive.  For  a  time  after  this, 
Captain  Hunkins  did  not  dare  to  sleep  in  his  own  house  for 
fear  that  the  Tories  would  come  and  capture  him  while  he 
slept.  He  slept  in  the  woods  or  in  a  shed.  Mrs.  Hunkins  often 
saw  Tories  peeking  in  at  the  windows  to  see  if  her  husband 
were  there. 

One  dark,  foggy  autumn  day,  Captain  Hunkins  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  Bradford  house.  He  hid  while  Mrs. 
Hunkins  opened  the  door  a  crack  and  peeked  out. 

“Is  the  Captain  here?”  asked  a  breathless  messenger. 
“There’s  not  a  moment  to  waste!  We’ve  been  sent  to  warn 
him.  The  Tories  are  coming  tonight.  They’re  going  to  burn 
your  house.” 

What  a  great  hurrying  there  was  then  !  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor  men  said  they  would  stay  and  guard  the  house  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Hunkins  took  the  women  and  children  to  safety. 

In  the  dense  fog,  they  made  they  way  down  to  the  river. 
Here  Captain  Hunkins  hurriedly  made  a  rough  raft.  He  herded 
part  of  the  women  and  children  onto  the  raft  and  went  across 
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the  river  with  them.  Mrs.  Hunkins  and  her  baby  remained  on 
the  Bradford  shore  until  the  second  load  was  taken  onto 
the  raft.  Half  way  across  the  river  for  the  second  time,  the 
overweighted  raft  began  to  sink. 

“Can  you  get  the  raft  ashore  alone  ?”  Captain  Hunkins 
asked  the  man  who  was  helping  him.  The  man  thought  he 
could. 

Captain  Hunkins  turned  to  a  young  woman.  He  knew  that 
this  young  woman  could  scarcely  swim  at  all,  even  had  she 
not  been  weighted  down  by  her  heavy  winter  clothing.  “Then, 
Sister  Eaton,”  said  he,  “you  and  I  must  take  our  chance  in 
the  river.” 

With  that  he  plunged  into  the  icy  water.  Miss  Eaton 
bravely  followed  him.  The  water  was  so  deep  that  they  could 
not  touch  bottom.  Weighted  by  her  clothes,  Miss  Eaton  could 
not  tread  water  enough  to  keep  her  head  out.  Captain  Hun¬ 
kins  managed  to  keep  his  companion’s  head  above  water  and 
swim  to  the  New  Hampshire  shore. 

Finally  they  all  reached  Haverhill  safely,  and  their  kind 
New  Hampshire  neighbors  took  the  wet,  shivering,  frightened 
Bradford  people  into  their  homes. 

There  were  only  a  few  houses  in  Haverhill  then  and 
not  beds  enough  to  go  around,  so  the  Bradford  people  sat  on 
piles  of  husks  from  corn  that  the  Haverhill  people  had  been 
husking  that  evening.  Mrs.  Hunkins  told  in  later  years  how 
for  a  while  that  night  she  had  sat  on  a  huge  pumpkin  with  her 
baby  in  her  lap.  Then  one  of  her  older  children  had  started  cry¬ 
ing,  and  she  had  gone  to  attend  to  it.  When  she  returned,  her 
pumpkin  seat  was  gone.  One  of  the  sleeping  people  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  kicked  the  pumpkin  into  the  huge  fireplace. 

Meanwhile  the  Tories  and  their  Indian  friends  had  heard 
that  their  intended  victims  had  been  warned  of  their  plans 
and  had  escaped.  So  they  decided  to  go  elsewhere  to  kill  and 
burn.  That  same  night  a  place  called  Royalton  was  burned 
and  almost  all  of  the  people  were  murdered  or  captured. 


HOW  WRIGHTS  MOUNTAIN  WAS  NAMED 


You  all  know  that  Wrights  Mountain  is  a  small  mountain 
in  the  northwestern  corner  o'f  Bradford,  but  do  you  know  how 
it  got  its  name? 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  when  the  first  white  people 
began  to  settle  in  Bradford,  there  was  among  them  a  pe¬ 
culiar  man  named  Benoni  Wright.  Benoni  lived  all  alone,  and 
as  the  years  passed  he  grew  more  and  more  lonely  and  queer. 
Some  people  say  that  at  one  time  he  even  lived  in  a  cellar 
hole.  You  can  still  find  the  cellar  hole  in  the  Burgess  pas¬ 
ture  near  the  Norcross  farm.* 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  reading  his  Bible,  especially 
the  Old  Testament.  He  liked  best  the  stories  about  prophets, 
such  as  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  Amos.  These  wise  men,  Be¬ 
noni  learned,  were  able  to  foresee  important  coming  events 
and  warn  the  people  so  that  they  would  be  prepared  for  them. 

“How  I  wish  that  I  had  lived  in  the  good  old  times  of  the 
Bible  people,”  thought  Benoni.  ‘T  believe  that  I  would  have 
been  a  wonderful  prophet.  I  am  different  from  other  people. 
I  have  queer  dreams  when  I  sleep.  Worse  still,  I  have  queer 
dreams  when  I  am  awake !  I  had  a  feeling  that  my  nearest 
neighbor  was  going  to  die  on  a  certain  day,  although  he  looked 
perfectly  well,  and  he  did  die !  Maybe  I  should  have  warned 
him,  but  if  I  go  about  warning  people,  they  laugh  at  me  or  do 
not  like  it.  Yet  if  I  don’t  warn  them,  I  feel  guilty.  It  is  aw¬ 
ful  to  have  such  feelings !” 

He  walked  up  to  the  cracked  glass  that  hung  on  the 
smoky  kitchen  wall  of  his  little  house  at  the  foot  of  Wrights 
Mountain.  The  dim  light  from  the  sputtering  candle  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  flickered  upon  the  ghostly  reflected  face.  The 
eyes  were  wild,  staring,  and  very  lonely.  The  hair  above  the 
white  face  was  matted  and  disorderly. 

“If  I  should  stop  shaving  and  let  my  beard  grow  long, 
I  would  even  look  like  one  of  those  Bible  prophets.  Perhaps 
— perhaps  that  is  what  God  meant  me  to  be  —  a  modern 
prophet !” 


*  Some  say  it  was  a  little  house  over  the  cellar  hole — not  the  cellar  hole. 
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That  night  he  couldn’t  sleep.  As  he  tossed  and  turned 
on  his  crumpled,  untidy  bed,  he  remembered  that  when  a 
Hebrew  man  of  the  Bible  stories  was  preparing  to  become 
a  prophet  he  usually  went  out  into  the  wilderness  and  went 
without  food  for  a  long  time.  A  prophet  probably  did  this  so 
that  he  could  be  alone  to  think  over  and  solve  important  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  bothering  his  people.  Today  one  of  our 
world  leaders  might  shut  himself  into  his  office  and  order  no 
one  to  disturb  him,  so  that  he  could  arrive  at  some  important 
answer  to  some  of  the  many  problems  troubling  our  country 
and  the  world. 

Benoni  had  no  important  problems  to  solve.  People  didn’t 
know  much  about  world  affairs  in  those  days,  for  without 
radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  even  a  train  in  this  town,  news 
travelled  slowly.  To  solve  our  Bradford  problems  at  that  time 
what  was  needed  most  were  strong,  brave  men  to  cut  down 
trees,  settle  the  land,  build  homes,  and  plant  and  harvest 
crops.  But  Benoni  really  believed  by  this  time  that  God  wanted 
him  to  be  a  prophet.  He  believed  that  if  he  went  into  the 
woods  and  fasted,  or  went  without  food,  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  he  would  foresee  important  events  and  become 
the  inspired  leader  of  the  people  of  Bradford. 

But  where  should  he  fast?  Then  he  remembered  that  on 
the  south  side  of  the  highest  mountain  in  town  there  was  a 
deep  split  gouged  into  the  mountain.  From  this  ravine  the 
rock  wall  rose  high,  sheer,  and  steep,  with  perpendicular 
ledges.  For  hundreds — probably  for  thousands  of  years — great 
boulders  and  pieces  of  rock  had  from  time  to  time  crashed 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  and  piled  upon  one  an¬ 
other  until  caves  had  been  formed.  The  largest  of  these  caves, 
Benoni  thought,  would  be  just  the  place  for  him  to  hide. 

This  large  cave  is  known  as  the  Devil’s  Den.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find,  for  you  can  go  right  past  it  and  all  around  it 
without  ever  seeing  it.  But  if  you  know  the  way  to  it,  you 
can  still  see  it  today.  The  entrance  is  low,  just  a  small,  round 
hole  going  down  into  the  earth  beneath  a  huge,  overhang¬ 
ing  rock.  You  must  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and 
crawl  in.  Once  in,  you  find  yourself  in  a  large,  damp,  almost 
square  room  about  twenty  feet  high.  Straight  ahead  of  you 
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is  another  long,  dark,  narrow  opening  which  leads  up  to  a  kind 
of  outdoor  balcony  from  which  in  years  past  you  could  enjoy 
a  fine  view.  To  the  left  of  the  large  main  room  is  another 
opening  through  which  only  a  small  person  could  crawl.  This 
leads  into  a  smaller  room.  This  den  in  times  past  always  had 
a  great  attraction  for  the  young  people  of  Bradford  Academy. 
There  is  a  story  that  in  the  1920’s  a  group  of  high  school  boys 
and  girls  hiked  up  there  one  Saturday.  While  exploring  it, 
one  of  the  smaller  girls  became  stuck  in  the  doorway  of  the 
inner  room  for  a  time. 

Since  he  was  to  live  in  this  cave  without  food  for  forty 
days  and  nights,  Benoni  made  himself  a  special  belt  with  a 
buckle  and  forty-two  holes  in  it.  Each  day,  as  he  lost  weight 
from  not  eating,  he  fastened  his  belt  one  hole  tighter. 

It  was  very  dark,  damp,  and  chilly  in  the  cave,  and  most 
terribly  lonely !  Sometimes  during  the  long  cold  nights  when 
the  wind  went  shrieking  and  moaning  down  the  rock  chimney 
to  the  “balcony”,  Benoni  heard  wolves  howling  in  the  dark 
woods  and  stealthy  animal  footsteps  about  his  cave  door.  He 
prayed  and  dozed  and  dreamed.  His  hair  grew  shoulder 
length,  his  beard  grew  long  and  wild,  his  eyes  became  fierce 
and  deep-sunken. 

One  day  some  boys  decided  that  they  would  go  up  and 
see  what  Benoni  Wright  was  doing  and  play  a  trick  on  him. 
They  climbed  the  mountain,  found  the  cave,  and  very  stealthily 
climbed  into  a  tree  whose  branches  almost  over-hung  the 
cave  door.  When  Benoni  came  out  of  the  cave  and  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  say  his  prayers,  the  boys  were  well- 
hidden  by  the  foliage. 

Suddenly  Benoni  was  startled  to  hear  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  sky  say,  “Benoni,  shave  thyself!  Benoni, 
shave  thyself !” 

Benoni  got  up  from  his  knees  and  looked  all  around,  but 
there  was  not  a  human  being  in  sight.  He  heard  nothing  but 
the  lonely  wail  of  the  wind  through  the  trees.  Believing  it  to 
have  been  the  voice  of  God,  he  went  into  the  cave  and  cut  off 
his  hair  and  beard. 
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For  a  time  Benoni  was  most  dreadfully  hungry.  Later  he 
was  no  longer  hungry,  but  he  grew  faint  and  weak.  Cold  chills 
raced  up  and  down  his  spine.  He  became  so  weak  that  he  could 
hardly  walk. 

“Why,  I  believe  I  am  starving  to  death,”  thought  Benoni 
in  a  panic.  “If  I  stay  here  much  longer,  I  will  become  so 
weak  I  will  be  unable  to  crawl  home.  I  shall  die  here.  Perhaps 
a  hundred  years  from  now  someone  will  find  my  skeleton  in 
this  cave.”  He  shivered.  Just  then  an  extra  long,  hungry  wolf¬ 
ish  howl  pierced  the  night.  The  cold  sweat  stood  out  on  Be- 
noni’s  brow. 

Poor  Benoni !  He  did  not  have  the  strength  of  character 
to  keep  the  foolish  promise  he  had  made  to  God  and  man. 
Like  a  half-wild  creature,  he  crawled  out  of  his  cave.  Hoping 
that  no  one  would  see  him  in  the  dark  and  so  find  out  that  he 
had  broken  his  promise,  he  crept  to  the  nearest  farm  house 
which  was  some  miles  away.  Unfortunately,  he  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  trying  to  steal  food  'for  himself.  When  the  farmer 
swung  his  lantern  into  the  thief’s  face,  he  saw  with  surprise 
that  it  was  the  half-dead  Benoni  Wright!  Thus  ended  Be- 
noni’s  fast  in  the  wilderness. 

Probably  Benoni  Wright  would  have  been  happier  had  he 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  Devil’s  Den  instead  of  returning 
to  Bradford  village.  For  his  neighbors  never  stopped  laughing 
and  making  fun  of  him.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  greeted 
by  both  children  and  grown  people  with  such  cries  as,  “When 
are  you  going  back  to  the  Devil’s  Den  to  live,  Benoni?”  “There 
goes  Benoni  Wright,  the  prophet  of  God.” 

But  though  Benoni  never  became  the  prophet  of  which  he 
had  dreamed,  his  name  will  never  be  entirely  forgotten  be¬ 
cause  the  mountain  where  he  fasted  has  been  called  Wrights 
Mountain  ever  since. 

There  is  another  interesting  story  about  the  Devil’s  Den. 
It  seems  that  in  the  early  history  of  Bradford  there  was  at 
one  time  a  group  of  lawbreakers  who  were  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  counterfeit  or  unlawful  money.  You  know  that  money  to 
be  good  must  be  made  and  stamped  at  the  United  States  mint. 
It  must  be  made  of  a  valuable  kind  of  metal.  Paper  money 
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must  have  the  Government’s  stamp  to  be  of  any  value.  A  paper 
bill  is  not  worth  anything  in  itself.  It  is  a  certificate  saying  that 
there  is  that  much  gold  or  silver  in  the  LTnited  States  Treasury 
and  that  whoever  possesses  the  certificate  may  exchange  it  at 
any  time  for  this  metal  money  if  he  wishes.  Since  everyone 
knows  he  can  exchange  it,  most  people  just  don’t  bother  to 
do  so.  These  counterfeiters  thought  that  they  could  make  imi¬ 
tation  money.  They  could  pass  this  to  unsuspecting  people  and 
thus  get  rich.  According  to  the  legend,  they  made  this  money 
in  the  Devil’s  Den  where  no  one  would  find  them.  Years  later, 
after  they  had  disappeared,  it  is  said  that  the  dies  or  metal 
plates  with  which  they  stamped  this  money  were  found  in  the 
cave.  The  chimney,  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the  larger  room, 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  them. 

Years  later  a  rough  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top 
of  Wrights  Mountain.  The  people  of  Bradford  are  said  to  have 
held  two  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  on  top  of  the  mountain. 
They  thought  that  perhaps  sometime  the  road  and  the  view 
might  attract  people  from  out  of  town,  but  the  road  disap¬ 
peared,  along  with  the  people  of  the  legends,  so  many  years 
ago  that  no  one  living  ever  remembers  to  have  seen  such  a 
road.  Probably  the  last  celebration  on  Wrights  Mountain  was 
a  Sunday  School  picnic  held  about  ninety  years  ago. 


LEGENDS  OF  OLD  BRADFORD 


Escape  From  a  Flood 

Near  the  Bradford-South  Newbury  line  just  below  Henry 
Martin’s  farm,  were  three  old  houses  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Hunkins  family.  Two  of  them  are  still  standing,  and  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  them,  but  the  oldest  one  was  recently  torn  down. 
But  even  before  this  old  house  was  built,  the  people  who  lived 
on  this  land  were  having  exciting  adventures. 

Probably  the  first  owner  of  this  farm  was  Hugh  Miller, 
whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  Major  Robert  Rogers  who  led  the 
Rangers  in  their  attack  on  St.  Francis  and  on  their  march 
down  through  the  Vermont  woods  to  Fort  No.  Four.  The 
Millers’  house  was  down  on  the  meadow  nearer  the  river. 

About  184  years  ago  the  Connecticut  River  rose  very  high, 
and  a  great  freshet  or  flood  occurred.  The  roaring  waters  sur¬ 
rounded  the  farm  house  during  her  husband’s  absence,  im¬ 
prisoning  Mrs.  Miller  and  their  children.  One  of  the  men 
who  came  to  Bradford  to  help  rescue  flooded  families  was  a 
Mr.  Wallace  from  Thetford. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  reached  the  Miller  house  with  his 
canoe,  the  water  in  the  house  was  so  high  that  he  rowed  the 
canoe  through  the  door  and  part  way  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  standing  in  the  water  on  the  bed  with  her  children 
around  her. 

“Thank  God,  help  has  come  at  last !”  she  said,  as  she  saw 
the  bow  of  the  canoe. 

One  by  one,  with  Mr.  Wallace’s  help  she  lifted  each 
frightened  little  child  into  the  canoe  and  then  climbed  in  her¬ 
self.  Mr.  Wallace  rowed  them  to  a  neighbor’s  house  where  they 
could  be  safe. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Miller  saw  her  sheep  standing  on  a 
small  island  which  had  been  formed  by  the  water.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  a  brave  woman.  She  decided  to  rescue  those  sheep.  A 
young  man  named  George  Binfield  went  with  her  to  help. 
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They  rowed  out  to  the  frightened  bleating  sheep,  caught 
each  one,  tied  its  legs,  and  placed  it  gently  in  the  rocking 
canoe.  Then  they  started  back.  The  raging,  boiling  flood  wa¬ 
ters  were  too  much  for  them.  The  tipsy,  overloaded  canoe  was 
sucked  into  the  strong  current  and  carried  downstream. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Miller  and  young  George  fought  to  steady 
the  canoe.  It  capsized.  Both  people  and  animals  were  hurled 
into  the  stormy  waters.  The  sheep  were  drowned.  Mrs.  Miller 
and  young  George  managed  to  grasp  and  cling  numbly  to  the 
stub  of  a  small  bush  that  stuck  up  out  of  the  water.  Finally  an¬ 
other  boat  came  to  rescue  them. 

After  that  people  began  to  build  their  homes  up  on  the 
higher  ground. 


The  Moving  House 

There  is  another  very  old  house  in  Bradford  which  has 
always  belonged  to  another  interesting  family.  That  is  the 
Welton  house  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Bailey.  Mrs.  Bailey’s  mother  was  Carrie  Welton.  This  old 
house  has  been  moved  several  times.  About  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  stood  where  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Chamberlain 
house  (where  the  Young’s  now  live)  is  now.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  sat  in  front  of  Wright’s  Hilltop  Dairy. 
Finally  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site  on  North  Main  Street. 

Peter  Welton  and  his  wife  first  came  on  horseback  from 
Connecticut  to  Piermont.  Here  they  buried  their  possessions  in 
the  ground  and  went  into  the  stockade  to  get  away  from  the 
Indians  who  were  after  them.  At  that  time  forts  and  some¬ 
times  whole  little  villages  were  built  inside  a  high  board 
fence  called  a  stockade  to  protect  people  from  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  continued  to  attack  this  stockade,  so  that  the  Wel- 
tons  had  to  remain  in  it  for  six  months  before  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  journey  on. 

Then  they  crossed  the  river  into  Bradford  and  made  a  log 
cabin.  This  was  said  to  be  the  fifth  house  to  be  built  in  Brad¬ 
ford.  It  was  on  the  Killer  road  where  the  Dobbins  family 
lived. 
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The  original  cabin  had  a  dirt  floor  and  a  fireplace  at  the 
back.  Once  a  week  when  a  new  backlog  was  needed,  Peter 
Welton  drove  through  the  door  of  the  cabin  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  turned  around  to  leave  the  six  foot  long  log. 

Later  on  in  the  history  of  Bradford,  Mrs.  Albert  Bailey’s 
mother,  Carrie  Welton,  who  was  then  a  tiny  girl,  sat  for  about 
four  hours  in  the  old  Congregational  Church  and  heard  a 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  Silas  McKeen.  He  was  the  man  who 
wrote  the  first  history  of  Bradford. 

The  Outlaws  and  Mrs.  McDuffee 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Upper  Plain  there  are  five  old 
houses  which  once  belonged  to  a  very  interesting  family  named 
McDuffee.  There  is  a  connection  between  the  house  nearest 
to  the  new  cemetery  and  the  Devil’s  Den. 

According  to  this  story  the  men  who  were  making  the 
counterfeit  money  were  living  at  this  time  on  what  is  now 
the  West  Newbury  road  in  the  original  last  house  on  the  hill 
before  you  come  to  the  Four  Corners.  The  police  had  been  told 
that  the  men  were  at  this  house  and  planned  to  surprise  and 
arrest  them.  Mrs.  McDuffee,  who  was  a  very  good  woman  and 
always  careful  to  do  the  right  thing,  saw  the  counterfeiters 
coming  down  across  to  the  Upper  Plain.  She  saw  the  officers 
chasing  them.  She  suspected  that  the  outlaws  had  seen  the  offi¬ 
cers  coming  and  were  trying  to  escape  to  the  McDuffee  ferry. 
There  were  no  bridges  in  those  days,  and  the  ferry  —  a  large, 
raft-like  boat  on  pulleys  —  took  people  across  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  river  to  the  New  Hampshire  side. 

At  that  time  many  people  enclosed  their  land  by  high 
board  fences.  Mrs.  McDuffee  went  out  and  opened  the  gate  to 
let  the  outlaws  through.  Then  she  closed  the  gate,  so  that  when 
the  police  officers  arrived  they  had  to  stop  to  open  it.  The 
delay  thus  caused  allowed  the  outlaws  to  escape  across  the 
river. 

The  officers  were  astonished  by  this  good  woman’s  ac¬ 
tions.  Major  May,  who  at  that  time  lived  where  Paul  Rogers 
lives  and  who  led  the  officers,  exclaimed  in  surprise,  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  Mrs,  McDuffee?  How  does  it  happen  that 
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you,  o'f  all  people,  are  not  on  the  right  side  —  the  side  of 
law  and  order?” 

Mrs.  McDuffee  stood  very  straight.  She  lifted  her  chin 
proudly  and  fearlessly. 

“Well,  I  can  tell  you  why.  You  make  liquor.  Men  become 
drunk  from  drinking  your  liquor  and  do  harm.  I  think  that 
making  liquor  is  even  more  wrong  than  making  counterfeit 
money.  Anybody  can  make  liquor,  but  it  takes  a  smart  man 
to  make  counterfeit  money!” 


HEROES  OF  MOORETOWN 


The  Revolutionary  War  was  over!  In  the  larger  towns 
bonfires  were  built  and  churchbells  rang  happily.  And  all  over 
the  American  colonies  feasts  were  prepared,  and  women  and 
children  hugged  each  other  for  joy;  for  now,  in  small  groups 
or  one  by  one,  their  footsore,  war-weary  husbands,  sons,  and 
fathers  came  straggling  home.  Hot  and  thirsty  and  tired,  they 
limped  along  woodland  paths  and  over  blazed  trails  until  they 
reached  even  the  quiet  little  village  of  Mooretown  in  Vermont. 

Early  one  evening,  a  group  of  young  boys  ran  down  the 
narrow  footpath  that  twisted  lazily  through  tall  grass  and  pink 
steeplejack  beside  the  blazed  trail  that  was  Mooretown’s  main 
street.  Already  candlelight  shone  dimly  from  elmbark  roofed 
cabins  scattered  among  the  pines,  where  a  small  group  of 
young  men  was  gathering  to  swap  stories  of  their  war  ad¬ 
ventures. 

“There’s  Adjutant  John  Putnam.  He  was  a  lifeguard 
to  General  Washington.  Reckon  he  kept  the  General  from 
being  killed.  Gorry !  I’d  sure  like  to  have  been  one  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington’s  guards!” 

The  bare  feet  paused  on  the  pine  needle  strewn  trail 
while  worshipful  young  eyes  stared  at  the  latest  arrivals. 

“There’s  Cap’n  Ellis  Bliss  and  Benjamin  Martin.*  They 
were  in  the  War,  too,”  exclaimed  another  boy. 

“Reckon  Emerson  Corliss  had  the  most  exciting  adven¬ 
tures.  He  fit  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  when  he  was  only 
seventeen.  Wish’t  the  War  had  lasted  until  I  was  old  enough 
so’s  ma’d  let  me  go  in.  Bet  you  a  keg  o’  rum  I  woulda  killed  a 
hundred  o’  them  there  Red  Coats !” 

“Corliss  was  wounded  in  a  fight  with  the  Injuns,”  inter¬ 
rupted  a  fourth  boy.  “Up  in  Canady  methinks  it  was.  He  was 
telling  Pa  all  about  it  last  night.  He  helped  kill  fifty  Hessians 
and  capture  a  thousand  more  at  Trenton.” 

*  The  author  is  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  Martin  on  her  mother’s 
side.” 
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“Hessians?  Wat’n  tunket  be  they?  Red  Coats?”  breath¬ 
lessly  asked  the  little  fellow  who  always  tagged  along. 

“Naw,  stupid !  They  be  German  soldiers  the  British  hired 
to  beat  us.” 

“Td  rather  been  John  Putnam,  so’s  I  could  a  been  with 
General  Washington,”  declared  the  first  speaker  loyally. 

“Oh,  Corliss  was  with  Washington,  too.  He  helped  him 
fight  the  battle  of  Princeton.  And  then  he  helped  General 
Stark  win  the  battle  of  Bennington.” 

“Oh,  I  heard  tell  about  the  battle  of  Bennington.  That 
was  fit  here  in  Vermont,  and — ” 

“Listen !  Corliss  had  seven  balls  shot  through  his  coat 
and  one  through  his  hat  in  that  battle  and  never  even  got 
wounded.” 

“Yes,  he  did,  too,  get  wounded !  My  brother  said  the  com¬ 
mander  asked  for  volunteers  to  move  all  the  cannon  to  a  place 
near  the  front  where  they  was  fighting  the  hardest,  and  Emer¬ 
son  up  and  says,  ‘I’ll  go,  Cap’n !’,  an’  he  rode  right  plumb  up 
to  the  front  on  a  cannon  because  he  had  been  wounded  in  one 
leg  an’  couldn’t  walk.” 

The  would-be  bodyguard  of  General  Washington  sat  up 
from  a  swift  somersault.  “My  'father  says  he’s  athinking  that 
there  young  widow  of  Haynes  Johnson  was  as  brave  as  any 
soldiers  when  she  up  and  took  her  baby  and  two  little  boys  on 
her  hoss  and  went  ariding  thirty  miles  through  the  woods  to  a 
place  in  New  Hampshire  where  they  ain’t  any  Red  Coats  or 
Injuns.  Now  the  War’s  over,  she’ll  be  acoming  back  some  day 
soon,  I  reckon.” 

“There’s  another  soldier!  Never  saw  him  before,”  piped 
one  of  the  younger  boys,  pointing  at  a  lonely-looking  young 
man  who  was  walking  up  the  trail  by  himself. 

“Oh,  that’s  Andrew  Peters.  Just  came  to  town  last  week.” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  Red  Coat !”  exclaimed  another. 

“No,  he’s  an  American,  but  he  was  a  Loyalist,”  explained 
an  older  boy,  shoving  the  speaker  aside  for  a  better  view.  “He 
used  to  live  here  when  he  was  just  a  little  shaver,  my  father 
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says,  but  his  Pa  was  a  Loyalist  so  he  went  to  Canady  and 
fought  in  the  Queen’s  Rangers.  Got  to  be  a  Colonel  he  did.  So 
when  Andy  grew  up,  he  just  naturally  joined  up  with  the 
King’s  Navy.  Commanded  a  ship,  too,  over  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Let’s  go  ask  him  about  it.” 

“Naw!  He’s  a  Loyalist.  I  don’t  take  no  truck  with  Loyal¬ 
ists.  Let’s  go  ahuntin’  some  hickory  nuts  to  eat  and  then  go 
see  what  our  own  soldiers  be  talking  about,”  said  the  boy  who 
seemed  to  be  the  leader.  Suiting  his  action  to  his  words,  he 
dived  into  a  thicket  to  the  left  of  the  spotted  trees  that  blazed 
the  main  road  between  Fairlee  and  Newbury. 

“My  Pa  says,”  Andrew’s  champion  shouted,  between 
swoops  after  nuts,  “that  Andrew  Peters  was  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  War.  His  commander  spoke  highly  of  him.  Pa 
says  he  would  probably  been  made  an  English  admiral  some 
day  if’n  he  hadn’t  come  back  here.” 

“Then  why  in  tunket  didn’t  he  fight  with  us  where  he 
belonged?  What  were  he  and  his  Pa  doing  afighting  with 
the  British?” 

“Fa  says  Andrew’s  father  thought  it  was  the  right  and 
loyal  thing  to  do  because  the  American  rebels  were  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  government.  Says  a  lot  of  the  best  American  families 
were  Loyalists.  Says  it  would  a  been  a  danged  sight  better 
if  the  rest  of  us  had  stayed  loyal  and  not  let  a  lot  of  rough¬ 
necks  overthrow  the  government.  Says  the  rebels  are  lawless 
and  that  no  good  will  come  of - ” 

“I  want  to  know !” 

“Your  father  better  not  says  any  more !”  His  nearest  com¬ 
panion  swung  himself  down  from  a  tree.  “Or  he’ll  be  run  out 
of  town  or  find  himself  hanged  by  the  neck  from  one  of  his  own 
trees !” 

“Yuh.  How  come  your  father  wasn’t  a  Loyalist,  too,  if  he 
doesn’t  like  Rebels?”  challenged  another,  aiming  a  nut  fiercely 
at  a  nearby  tree. 

“Could  be  your  Pa  wasn’t  brave  enough  to  be  a  Loyalist? 
Could  be  he  was  afeared  of  Rebels?”  taunted  another  boy. 
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The  young  Loyalist  flushed.  “But  now  we  have  no  gov¬ 
ernment — at  least  not  any  that’s  strong  enough  to  amount  to 
anything.  And  people  do  just  as  they  please,”  he  protested 
seriously. 

“But  we  will  have  a  stronger  government.  Give  them  time 
to  make  it!”  argued  a  young  patriot.  “Haven’t  you  heard?” 

The  lonely-looking,  proudly-erect  young  man,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  boys’  conversation  with  amused  inter¬ 
est,  stepped  aside  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  knocked  to  the 
ground  as  the  yelling  boys,  ignoring  him,  charged  almost  with¬ 
out  warning  across  the  trail. 

He  smiled  wryly  as  he  continued  up  the  blazed  trail  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  “They  are  right !  I  am  not  one  of  them.” 

He  looked  down  proudly  at  his  fine  English  uniform.  He 
looked  far  more  like  a  soldier  than  those  other  young  men  in 
their  ragged  farm  clothing,  yet  no  one  in  all  Mooretown  had 
welcomed  him  as  a  hero.  Well,  the  War  was  over,  and  he 
would  discard  the  uniform  tomorrow  for  homespun  woolen 
similar  to  theirs.  The  boys  were  right.  This  was  now  a  separate 
country  where  people  were  Americans  and  could  no  longer 
proudly  boast  that  they  were  Englishmen.  Yet  he  felt  much 
more  English  than  new  American,  for  he  had  gone  away  to 
Canada  with  his  Loyalist  father  when  he  was  only  seven  and 
had  grown  up  there  with  his  American  and  Canadian  brothers 
and  sisters.  To  enlist  in  the  King’s  Navy  had  seemed  the  na¬ 
tural  and  right  thing  for  a  young  Englishman  to  do. 

But  now  he  had  returned  to  his  father’s  farm  and  town — 
a  stranger.  Had  it  been  wise  to  return?  He  wondered.  He  had 
not  missed  the  way  the  young  rebel  soldiers  had  turned  away 
from  him  without  a  greeting  when  he  had  passed  by.  Only  one 
person  in  all  Mooretown  had  greeted  him  with  understanding 
kindness — that  pretty  Miss  Lydia  Bliss.  Yet  people  had  not 
been  as  unfriendly  as  they  might  have  been.  Perhaps  they 
were  pleased  that  the  small  boy  who  had  gone  away  with  his 
father  to  live  with  the  English  Canadians  had  wanted  to  return 
to  live  with  the  English  Americans.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his 
Uncle  General  Absalom  Peters  had  been  very  patriotic  to  the 
American  cause.  Doubtless  they  knew  also  that  his  grand- 
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mother  was  a  descendent  of  the  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
that  great  Englishman  who  had  led  his  countrymen  to  fight 
an  earlier  king  for  freedom  for  the  people  of  England. 

The  older  people  of  Mooretown,  he  thought  proudly,  still 
honored  his  father  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  town  before  the 
trouble  with  England  had  turned  friends  against  friends.  His 
father  had  been  Moderator  of  Mooretown’s  first  town  meet¬ 
ing.  John  Peters  had  not  wanted  to  leave  Mooretown.  He  had 
settled  his  farm  and  had  built  a  grist  mill.  He  could  remember 
how  his  father  had  barely  touched  his  food  and  how  night 
after  night  he  had  walked  the  floor,  ruffling  his  hair,  while  he 
was  trying  to  decide  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  had  not 
been  easy  for  his  father  to  remain  loyal  to  the  King.  Even  his 
own  family  had  turned  against  him.  He  remembered  the  night 
Aunt  Lydia  Baldwin  had  burst  into  tears.  He  thought  of  the 
day  when  Uncle  Absalom  Peters  had  shouted  furiously 
at  his  father,  telling  him  never  to  darken  his  door  again  until 
he  had  changed  his  views.  He  had  not  understood  what  it  was 
all  about  then,  but  he  had  sensed  that  his  father  was  upset 
and  unhappy,  so  he  had  slipped  his  small  hand  comfortingly 
into  his  father’s  big  one.  The  only  one  who  had  understood  had 
been  Uncle  Samuel.  He  was  a  preacher  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  Well,  his  father  would  never  darken  the  door  of  any 
place  near  Mooretown  again  for  he  had  died  in  England 
where  he  had  gone  on  business  after  the  War. 

And  now  he  was  back  to  claim  his  father’s  farm.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  he  had  grown  up  in  this  pretty  little  town  whether  he 
would  have  felt  as  his  father  did  or  as  his  Uncle  Absalom  and 
those  returning  rebel  soldiers  felt. 

In  the  beginning,  he  remembered  as  he  neared  his  home 
at  the  top  of  the  hill*,  the  American  colonies  had  not  wanted  to 
be  free.  They  simply  thought  that  since  they  were  Englishmen 
they  should  have  as  much  to  say  about  the  English  govern¬ 
ment — where  it  concerned  themselves — as  did  people  living  in 
England.  Later,  they  had  felt  that  the  English  government  was 
too  far  away  ever  to  be  able  to  understand  their  problems  and 
needs.  Then  some  people,  his  father  among  them,  had  dis¬ 
agreed  and  had  thought  that  the  rebels  were  carrying  the 
matter  too  far  and  becoming  too  lawless  and  unreasonable  in 

*  The  ell  of  the  present  Peters  house  was  first  built  on  the  meadow.  It  was 
moved  up  onto  the  hill  because  of  high  water  by  this  Andrew’s  father,  John 
Peters. 
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their  ideas  and  demands.  His  father  had  probably  never 
dreamed,  when  he  had  gone  farther  north  in  the  English  colo¬ 
nies  to  be  with  men  who  thought  as  he  did,  that  the  rebels 
would  actually  win  and  that  the  struggle  would  end  in  the 
birth  of  a  new  nation. 

Well,  he  himself  did  not  care  whether  the  people  of 
Mooretown  called  themselves  Englishmen  or  Americans,  so 
long  as  they  were  law-abiding  and  good.  He  did  not  know 
whether  they  had  been  right  or  wrong,  but  they  were  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  them.  He  hoped  now  that  the 
War  was  over  that  they  would  soon  forget  that  he  had  grown 
up  in  Canada  and  would  accept  him  as  a  friend.  He  would  like 
to  become  a  leader  of  this  town  that  he  loved  better  than  any 
other — as  his  father  had  once  been.  He  would  like  to  see 
Mooretown  grow  to  be  a  fine  big  town. 

He  tried  to  picture  the  rough  trail  as  a  street  with  houses 
on  each  side  of  it.  Trees  should  be  set  out  to  shade  this  street, 
not  pine  trees  such  as  surrounded  it  now,  but  hardwood — 
possibly  maples  and  elms. 

He  felt  lonely  as  he  let  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  toward  Newbury,  as  they  often  did  lately. 
Even  his  horse  turned  that  way  of  its  own  accord  whenever  he 
went  riding.  For  Anna  White,  the  girl  he  hoped  some  day  to 
make  his  wife,  lived  in  Newbury. 

Andrew  Peters  had  his  wish,  for  soon  he  did  marry  Anna. 
But  his  happiness  was  short,  for  she  died  a  year  later,  and  then 
he  was  lonely  again  until  he  married  the  Lydia  Bliss  who  had 
seemed  kind  to  him  when  he  first  returned  to  his  father’s 
farm. 

Another  wish  was  fulfilled  and  John  Peters,  the  Moore¬ 
town  (forefather,  would  have  been  proud  of  his  son  for  the 
people  of  Mooretown  soon  recognized  Andrew’s  worth  and 
elected  him  Representative  to  the  first  State  Legislature. 
The  people  also  chose  him  for  their  town  clerk  and  kept  him 
in  this  office  for  forty  years ! 

About  twelve  years  a'fter  the  Revolutionary  War  ended, 
the  Congregational  Church — later  the  village  hall  and  still  later 
the  old  Colonial  theatre* — was  built  on  the  hill  near  Peters’ 


*  This  building  is  now  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 
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house;  and  except  for  Sundays  when  he  was  ill,  Mr.  Peters 
never  missed  a  service.  Probably  his  many  children  all  went 
to  church  there,  too. 

The  Tory  Uncle  Samuel  loved  Vermont,  for  once  he 
wrote  to  Andrew,  “The  reasons  for  your  residing  in  Verdmont, 
I  doubt  not,  are  the  same  which  induce  all  people  in  the  old 
world  to  go  there.” 

The  descendents  of  Andrew  Peters  must  have  loved  Ver¬ 
mont,  too,  for  some  of  them  are  still  here. 


A  GENTLEMAN  SMUGGLER 


Perhaps  you  have  noticed  in  the  old  part  of  the  Bradford 
cemetery  two  curious  box-like  stone  monuments  with  heavy 
covers.  These  are  the  graves  of  Captain  William  Trotter  and 
of  his  beloved  first  wife,  who  shared  most  of  his  many  ad¬ 
ventures.  Let  us  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  time  when  this 

v 

adventuresome  man  walked  the  streets  of  Bradford. 


Trotter  House 


It  was  the  year  1817.  Two  small  boys  raced  down  the 
pleasant,  elm-shaded  Bradford  street. 

Just  then  up  the  road  came  a  carriage,  drawn  by  a  span 
of  sleek,  headstrong  chestnut  horses,  their  feet  high-stepping, 
their  necks  arched,  their  short  tails  flying.  The  gentleman  who 
owned  them  was  holding  in  the  prancing,  check-reined  horses 
with  a  careless,  practiced  hand.  As  he  drove,  he  lifted  his  tall 
beaver  hat  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  nodding  at  passing 
pedestrians.  He  smiled  especially  at  a  cluster  of  merry  girls. 
They  were  pretty  in  an  old-fashioned  way.  They  wore  long, 
tight-waisted  skirts  with  stiffly  starched  flowered  muslin 
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blouses  and  carried  dainty  pink  and  blue  parasols.  Though  the 
man  was  nearly  fifty  years  old,  the  girls  nodded  and  giggled 
and  blushed  furiously  at  his  greeting.  The  more  adult  beauty 
of  the  smartly  dressed  woman  by  his  side  made  the  girls  seem 
childishly  awkward  and  silly. 

The  boys,  whose  run  had  slowed  to  a  walk,  had  eyes 
only  for  the  handsome  chestnut  thoroughbreds. 

Then  Jimmy  nudged  his  companion.  “Know  who  that 
fellow  is?  That’s  Captain  Trotter.  Betcha  he’s  the  strongest, 
bravest  man  in  the  whole  town  of  Bradford !” 

Jack,  his  companion,  looked  doubtfully  at  the  tall,  slight 
figure  of  the  reddish-haired  man  in  the  surrey.  His  glance  took 
in  everything  from  the  light  gray  spatterdashes  and  carefully 
pressed  trousers  to  the  soft  leather  gloves,  the  lacy  white 
jabot,  and  the  high  beaver  hat.  “He  doesn’t  look  it.  Ma  says 
he’s  the  richest  though.  He’s  a  contrabandist.  Honest  !”  he  ad¬ 
ded  in  a  mysterious  undertone. 

“Huh?  What’s  that?  Conbanice?” 

“Some  kind  of  pirate  or  robber,  I  think.” 

“Aw !  He’s  a  sea  captain.  My  father  said  so.” 

“Ayer,  but  he  usta  smuggle  somep’n.  Gold,  I  think  it  was, 
outa  South  America.  I  heard  the  men  in  the  tavern  talking. 
That’s  why  I  know  he’s  the  bravest  man  in  all  Bradford.” 

Jimmy  looked  after  the  cloud  of  dust.  “Maybe  they’re 
g*oing  onto  the  Upper  Plain.  Hey,  let’s  us  g'O !” 

Meanwhile  the  middle-aged  belle  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  smoothly-riding  carriage  was  hearing  some  of  Captain 
Trotter’s  exciting  adventures  from  his  own  lips.  She  was  soon 
to  become  his  second  wife  and  replace  the  former  beautiful 
mistress  of  Trotter  House,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  all  about 
himself. 

He  began  by  telling  of  a  far  off  dark  day  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  in  Broughton,  Lancashire,  England.  It  was  his  tenth 
birthday.  “But  there  was  no  birthday  cake  nor  other  birthday 
festivities  awaiting  me,”  he  said. 
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As  the  woman  listened,  she  saw  in  the  mist  of  the  past 
the  small  boy  Billy  as  he  walked  wearily  up  the  fog'gy  English 
lane  to  the  little  white-washed,  thatched-roofed  cottage.  Over 
his  shoulder  she  looked  through  the  little  clear  space  he  had 
rubbed  in  one  of  the  tiny,  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass  in 
the  latticed  window  and  saw  the  people  within  the  dimly  light¬ 
ed  room.  There  was  a  dignified,  crusty-looking  whiskered  old 
gentleman  in  the  chimney  corner  wearing  a  long  coat-like 
smock.  That  would  be  “Gramp.”  There  was  another  man  with 
a  pleasant  face  and  a  slight,  stooped  figure  in  dusty  miner’s 
clothes.  That  was  his  stepfather,  Matheson.  Mother,  tall,  thin, 
and  tired-looking  but  wearing  a  clean  white  apron  and  cap, 
was  churning  butter  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar-like  kitchen. 
Several  children,  their  hands  grimy  from  potato  digging  and 
their  round,  rosy  faces  stained  with  whortle  berries,  tumbled 
about  the  floor.  An  older  girl  sat  at  the  table  near  a  whale-oil 
lanmp  with  a  glass  globe  filled  with  water.  She  held  the  lace 
she  was  trying  to  make  close  to  the  globe  for  light. 

As  the  boy  entered,  the  younger  man  looked  up  in  sur¬ 
prise  from  a  bit  of  wood  he  was  carving.  Then  he  squinted 
suspiciously.  “So!  ’Tis  thou!  Thy  ship’s  in  port,  and  thou’st 
come  home  for  a  holiday  no  doubt.  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  had  no 
holidays  to  waste.  Well,  there’s  but  little  bread  in  the  cup¬ 
board,  thou’ll  find.  I  work  hard  down  in  the  mines  all  day, 
but  ’tis  little  enough  I  earn  and  hardly  stretches  to  feed  so 
many  mouths.”  He  looked  resentfully  at  the  children.  “But 
thou’re  welcome  to  bide  the  night  and  share  our  humble  fare, 
my  lad.  I  trust  thy  ship  is  sailing  soon?”  1.918841 

Billy  brushed  past  his  gaping  little  half-brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  tossed  his  cap  on  a  bench,  rubbed  a  hand  across  his  dirt- 
streaked  face,  hitched  up  his  dirty,  coal-streaked  trousers, 
and  went  to  greet  his  mother  who  left  her  work  and  hurried 
to  meet  him. 

“I  trust  thou  hast  been  a  good  and  hard-working  cabin 
boy,  and  that  thy  captain  has  no  fault  to  find?”  she  questioned 
worriedly.  “Matheson  has  hard  work  to  feed  his  own  children. 
I  can  not  ask  him  to  keep  thee,  too.  If  thy  father  had  lived — ’* 
She  broke  off  suddenly  and  then  added  more  crisply,  “But 
then  as  thy  step-father  told  thee  a  year  ago,  when  a  boy 
turns  nine,  ’tis  high  time  he  was  up  and  out  in  the  world  earn- 
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in g  his  own  keep.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  thee  home  for  the 
night !  I’ll  get  us  a  bite  of  supper  now.”  She  hurried  to  her 
work  at  the  far  end  of  the  dimly  lighted  kitchen. 

“What  business  brings  thee  here,  lad?  Speak  out!”  his 
step-father  demanded  when  they  were  left  alone. 

Billy  smelled  the  once  familiar,  but  now  strange  odors, 
of  freshly-made  cheese  and  home-made  dark  bread  baked  by 
his  mother  in  the  brick  fireplace  oven.  From  the  adjoining 
room  that  served  as  a  barn,  he  smelled  the  pig  and  cow.  He 
swallowed  the  homesick  lump  in  his  throat  and  hitched  up 
his  trousers  again. 

“  ’Tis  only  this,  my  father - ” 

“Yes?  Out  with  it,  lad!” 

“The  captain  to  whom  thou  bound  me  is  often  hard 
and  unkind.” 

“And  would  thou  have  him  mollycoddle  you?  Whist,  lad  !” 

“He  has  even  whipped  me  severely  for  no  good  cause. 
The  hours  are  long  and  hard,  the  work  dirty  and  disagreeable.” 

He  looked  wistfully  at  his  younger  half-brothers.  “But 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  long  hours  or  hard  work,  Sir,”  he 
hastened  to  add. 

“Well,  what  wouldst  thou  have  then?”  his  step-father 
asked  impatiently.  “Surely  thou  dost  not  expect  time  off  to 
play?  ’Tis  right  good  of  Captain  Barr  to  let  thee  have  time 
off  to  waste  coming  up  here.  ’Twas  lucky  I  was  to  be  able 
to  find  thee  a  good  situation  like  this.  Tom  Briggs  tried  but 
yesterday  to  bind  out  his  nine-year-old  boy  to  a  ship’s  captain, 
but  nary  a  ship  in  need  of  a  cabin  boy  could  he  find.” 

“I  know,  Father,  but  I’ve  served  a  year’s  time  on  this  ship. 
If  thou  wouldst  but  change  me  from  this  ship  to  another  that 
might  want  an  experienced  cabin  boy,  perchance  I  might  have 
a  less  cruel  captain.  ’Tis  all  I  ask  of  thee,  Sir.” 

Matheson  looked  thoughtfully  back  for  a  moment  into  the 
pleading  ten-year-old  eyes.  Then  taking  Out  his  pipe,  he  said 
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quietly,  “My  lad,  better  it  is  for  thee  that  thou  servest  a  devil 
thou  knowest,  than  to  change  to  a  man  whose  ways  thou 
knowest  not.”* 

Billy  knew  when  he  was  beaten.  Without  a  word,  he 
picked  up  his  cap,  kissed  his  mother  goodbye,  and  went  out 
again  into  the  foggy  night  and  the  world  of  sailor  men. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
to  look  back  at  the  little  slate-covered  stone  cottage,  at  the 
walled-in  garden  where  early  the  next  morning  his  brothers 
would  be  digging  potatoes  and  weeding  watercress,  at  the 
rough  blank  sides  of  neighboring  houses  and  barns  that  form¬ 
ed  an  irregular  wall  about  the  cobblestone  yard.  He  felt  that 
he  might  never  see  any  of  this  again.  From  the  village  green 
he  could  hear  the  sound  of  neighbor  boys  playing  cricket,  the 
English  boys’  favorite  ball  game.  After  curfew  had  rung  and 
sent  the  younger  boys  indoors,  older  ones  might  come  to  play 
a  rough  game  of  football  with  a  small  empty  barrel.  He  would 
never  belong  here  again,  never  dance  around  a  village  bonfire 
or  Maypole,  never  beat  the  bounds  with  the  other  boys,  never 
take  part  in  the  Christmas  frolic. 

He  passed  Idle  John’s  tumble  down  house  and  paused  for 
a  cold  drink  at  his  pump.  Then  he  went  on  down  the  narrow 
street  that  twisted  between  and  under  the  jutting  upper- 
stories  of  a  crazy  jumble  df  small,  two-story  thatched-roofed 
shops.  The  outside  of  the  basket-maker’s  shop  was  bright  with 
the  new  baskets  he  had  finished  weaving  that  day  and  hung  up 
for  display.  Once  old  Ted  had  given  Billy  and  his  half-sister  a 
lesson  in  basket  making.  Sister  had  taken  to  it  well.  She  had 
already  woven  two  pretty  baskets,  but  Billv  had  not  liked  to 
sit  still  for  so  long  at  the  monotonous  task.  Beyond  Ted’s  was 
the  knife-grinder’s  cart.  Next  door  lived  John  Graham  who 
fashioned  pretty  dishes  from  white  clay. 

Billy  waved  to  grumpv  old  Mr.  Black,  the  village  cob¬ 
bler,  who  still  sat  outside  the  door  of  his  cottage-shon  calmlv 
pegging  shoes  in  the  gathering  twilight.  From  across  the  street 
came  the  rhythmic  whine  of  a  saw.  Through  the  lighted  win¬ 
dow,  Billy  could  see  Tom  Bascom’s  paner  carpenter’s  can 
bending  over  his  work  bench.  Mr.  Bascom  was  also  the  viL 
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la ge  undertaker  and  coffin  maker.  All  the  village  children 
loved  the  woodsy  smell  of  his  shop.  They  liked  to  stand  about 
digging  their  bare  toes  into  the  clean,  golden  curls  of  shav¬ 
ings  that  carpeted  the  floor.  The  shop  next  door  had  been 
closed  for  the  night.  Through  the  slightly  opened  latticed  win¬ 
dow,  Billy  could  see  the  family  bending  over  their  supper 
table.  Julian  Bascom’s  work  was  easily  guessed  at  by  the  rows 
o'f  chair  legs  drying  against  the  cottage  rail.  The  village  clock- 
maker  and  tinker  had  also  retired  for  the  night. 

The  Jones  cottage  was  getting  a  new  roof  of  thatch.  The 
thatcher  was  trying  to  finish  it  before  dark.  A  group  o'f  small 
children  had  gathered  about  the  foot  of  his  ladder  and  were 
chanting  the  age-old  refrain  that  Billy  had  known  since  boy¬ 
hood, 


“Thatcher,  thatcher, 

Thatch  a  span. 

Come  off  your  ladder 
And  hang  your  man !” 

Nearby  stood  Mrs.  Jones  gazing  up  at  the  smooth  golden 
slope  of  roof.  In  a  corner  doorstep  sat  Grandma  Jones  making- 
lace  over  a  pillow  that  she  held  in  her  lap.  She  sat  stiffly 
erect  with  her  white  starched  apron  billowing  in  the  sea 
breeze.  Her  face,  intent  upon  the  lace,  looked  sternly  out  from 
the  little  lace  bonnet  that  in  turn  was  covered  by  a  flowing 
starched  white  cap,  but  Billy  knew  that  Grandma  Jones  had 
a  kind  heart  despite  her  stern  face. 

Billy  circled  about  the  blacksmith’s  cottage  to  his  littered 
backyard  for  one  last  call  upon  his  friend.  One  never  knew 
whether  one  would  find  Mr.  Smith  mending  some  housewife’s 
leaky  kettle,  making  a  new  set  of  farm  tools,  or  shoeing  a 
horse. 

“Thou’re  leaving  us  again,  Sailor  laddie?”  the  black¬ 
smith  paused  in  fitting  his  hot  shoe  to  inquire.  “’Tis  not  cour¬ 
age  thou  art  lacking  to  start  out  for  a  winter’s  sea,  and  it’s 
good  luck  I’m  wishing  thee,  Thou’ll  be  a  bos’un  yet  and  make 
us  all  proud  of  thee.” 
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“I’m  going  to  be  a  captain,”  stated  Billy.  Suddenly  he 
knew  that  he  would  be. 

He  knew,  too,  that  he  was  a  long  way  from  being  a  cap¬ 
tain  yet.  He  could  barely  read  the  easiest  writing  on  the  piece 
of  foolscap  tacked  up  on  the  cobbler’s  door  that  served  as  a 
newspaper  for  the  village  people.  A  captain  must  know  how 
to  figure,  too.  Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  figure  in  arithmetic 
but  in  geometry.  He  had  to  work  out  the  course  or  route  of  a 
ship’s  sailing  by  charts,  the  position  of  the  stars,  the  angle  of 
the  sails.  Billy  could  not  go  to  school.  Fie  could  only  learn 
what  the  boatswain  chose  to  teach  him  in  his  spare  time.  There 
was  no  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  ship.  Captain  Barr  was 
probably  still  deep  in  his  cups  at  the  village  inn.  Billy  could 
hide  in  the  shadows  and  escape  arrest  after  the  ringing  of 
curfew  warned  that  all  children  must  be  indoors  and  off  the 
street  after  dark.  But  if  he  went  back  to  the  ship  now,  he 
might  find  time  to  study  before  he  was  put  to  work. 

So  he  hurried  on  past  the  evil  smelling  tannery  where 
skins  were  made  into  leather,  past  the  jumbled  yard  of  the 
village  wheel-wright  and  carriage-maker,  and  through  the 
growing  fog  to  the  fishy  pier  where  a  long  jumble  of  fish¬ 
ing  boats  lay  anchored,  including  a  boat  full  of  fish  fertilizer 
that  gave  off  a  horrible  smell.  Farther  out  in  the  silver  mist  of 
the  harbor  were  the  trading  ships,  including  his  own  collier  or 
“Geordie”  brig*  with  its  tall  mast  and  many  sails.  The  men 
were  busy  pouring  coal  into  its  hold  from  huge  baskets  that 
had  been  carried  out  to  it  on  an  ark,  an  awkward  raft-like 
boat  with  a  broadly  pointed  bow  and  stern  for  ramming 
enemy  ships. 

Billy  took  a  parting  look  at  Broughton.  The  Broughton 
hills,  flaming  with  blossoming  furze  that  softened  the  mine 
shaft,  were  now  nearly  hidden  by  the  thick  fog. 

Billy  climbed  aboard  a  dirty,  coal-stained  ark  that  was 
bound  for  the  collier  and  was  soon  being  rapidly  rowed  away. 
A  drizzling  rain  had  set  in.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  brig, 
Billy  was  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable.  As  he  climbed  the 
swaying  rope  ladder,  he  was  greeted  by  good-natured  cuffs, 


*  Kind  of  boats  for  carrying  coal. 
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curses,  rough  jokes,  and  jeers  such  as  had  made  him  tremble 
with  fear  a  year  ago  when  he  was  only  nine.  The  captain  was 
not  aboard,  and  the  men  after  a  bit  of  rough-housing  allowed 
him  to  creep  away  with  his  supper  of  salt  beef  and  hard  biscuit 
to  the  miserable  heap  of  straw  that  served  as  his  bed  in  the 
hold.  The  clouds  of  coal  dust  made  him  choke,  but  he  lit  his 

i  • 

whale  oil  lamp,  his  most  prized  possession,  and  set  to  work  to 
master  the  arthmetic  problems  that  “Bosun,”  his  friend,  had 
set  him.  He  had  taken  some  fearful  scoldings  and  beatings 
from  “Bosun”  and  risked  his  scrawny  neck  at  many  dangerous 
tasks  before  he  had  come  to  realize  that  beneath  the  man’s 
rough  exterior  there  was  a  kind  heart  and  respect  for  any 
sailor  who  honestly  tried  to  obey  him.  When  Billy  had  finished 
all  of  the  problems  that  he  could  do,  he  dug  his  next  most 
prized  possession  from  under  the  straw.  This  was  a  crude 
scrapbook  that  he  had  made  from  bits  of  foolscap.  In  it  he  kept 
a  record  of  the  weather  and  the  places  the  ship  visited.  On  the 
cover  he  had  printed,  “Mi  Log,”  for  he  knew  that  the  record 
book  that  Captain  Barr  kept  was  called  the  ship’s  log. 

He  was  roused  from  his  task  by  the  sudden  loud  rasping 
bark  of  the  Captain’s  voice  and  the  scurry  of  sailor’s  feet.  As 
usual  the  Captain  had  had  too  much  to  drink  while  at  the 
inn  and  everyone  on  board  must  sufifer  for  it. 

“Where,”  demanded  the  Captain  hoarsely  between  curses, 
“is  that  good-for-nothing  fool  cabin  boy?  Someone  told  me  he 
was  ashore  wasting  his  time.  I’ll  learn  him  that  I  don’t  feed 
him  to  laze  around  and  waste  time.  Neglect  his  work,  will  he? 
Idle  away  time  like  a  stinking  land  lubber?  I’ll  learn  the  good- 
for-nothing  brat!  Drag  him  out!  I’ll  make  a  spread  eagle  of 
him.  I’ll  blister  his  hide.” 

In  vain  the  boastwain  and  the  second  mate  pleaded  for 
Billy.  The  boy  was  dragged  out  by  the  scrufif  of  the  neck,  strin- 
ped  to  the  waist,  placed  against  the  shroud  and  tied  in  the  man¬ 
ner  called  by  the  sailors  a  “spread  eagle.”  Then  Captain  Barr, 
weaving  unsteadily,  went  onto  the  deck  where  he  could  swing 
the  thick,  strong  rope. 

After  a  few  strokes,  during  which  Billy  made  no  sound. 
Bosun  growled.  “You’re  tired.  Cap’n.  You  ben  working  too 
hard.  Let  me  give  him  a  few  licks.  Danged  if  I  wouldn’t  like 
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the  chance.”  Then  the  Bosun,  while  making  a  great  show  of 
pretended  anger  to  satisfy  the  Captain,  really  hit  the  little  boy 
as  lightly  as  possible  and  soon  untied  him. 

Billy  felt  stiff  and  sore  and  slightly  dizzy,  but  not  as  sick 
as  he  had  felt  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  Captain  flog  a 
grown  man. 

“Now  get  the  blazes  to  work,  you  doddering  lunkhead. 
And  let  me  hear  of  no  more  laziness,  or  I’ll  have  you  chained,” 
Captain  Barr  shouted  at  the  boy.  “If  you’ve  nothing  else  to 
do,  clean  the  rust  off  the  cables.  Idle  on  my  ship,  will  they?” 

They  set  off  in  a  strong  breeze  with  the  yard  braced  sharp 
up  and  the  sails  drawing  well.  Although  Billy  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  had  been  exposed  to  al¬ 
most  as  much  danger.  There  were  often  severe  squalls  along 
the  coast  where  the  ship  was  in  peril  of  floundering  on  hidden 
rocks  and  reefs. 

That  night,  on  the  way  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  they  struck  an 
angry  sea.  Thick  black  clouds  rolled  up  from  sea-ward.  A 
strong  swell  heaved  in.  A  so’easter  was  on  its  way.  Soon  it 
struck  them  with  all  its  fury,  the  white  foam  filling  the  skiffs 
or  rowboats  and  sweeping  the  decks  of  the  ship.  The  sea 
pounded  against  the  hold  like  a  savage  beast  trying  to  get  in. 
The  wind  whistled  through  the  sails.  The  boat  rocked  from 
side  to  side.  Angry,  tossing  waters  swirled  about  them.  The 
ship  pawed  and  bucked  like  an  angry  horse,  sat  on  her  own 
stern,  hesitated,  and  then  plunged  headfirst  into  the  waves 
again. 

The  Captain  bawled  orders  like  a  roaring  lion.  Everyone 
scurried  to  obey.  “Board  the  mainstack.  Weather-bit  your 
chain.  Loose  the  topsails.  Furl  the  reefs.  Sheet  them  home. 
Hoist  them  up.  Avast  there,  ye  doddering  lunkheads !  Move,  ye 
blithering  idiot !  Lay  aloft,  you  soggering  landlubber !” 

Again  and  again  Billy  was  sent  up  the  swaying  greased 
mast,  now  more  slippery  than  ever  from  the  freezing  rain,  to 
reef  or  half-fold  the  foresail,  or  to  help  take  another  reef  in 
the  mizen  topsail.  He  knew  that  the  slightest  slip  meant  in¬ 
stant  death  in  the  black  churning  waters  below.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  sick  he  had  been  the  first  time  the  Captain  had  or- 
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dered  him  to  climb  the  swaying  mast  in  a  storm.  Half  way  up, 
he  had  paused  to  look  down  from  the  dizzy  height  while  wave 
over  wave  of  seasickness  had  swept  over  him. 

“I  said,  belay  that  halyard !”  the  Captain  had  roared 
from  far  below,  beside  himself  with  rage  at  the  frightened 
little  boy.  “Lay  aloft  (climb)  !  Stop  looking  down,  you  fool 
landlubber!  You  want  to  feed  the  fishes?  Lay  aloft,  ye  blasted 
idiot !  I’ll  give  you  a  flogging  will  make  you  sicker  than  the  sea 
when  you  come  down !” 

Gradually  the  little  boy  had  become  used  to  climbing  to 
dizzy  heights  up  swaying  poles,  even  in  the  midnight  Grave¬ 
yard  Watch.  He  had  learned  to  hang  on  like  a  monkey  as 
he  crawled  out  over  the  slippery,  icy  yards.  He  had  learned  to 
tar  and  grease  the  mast  and  reef  a  big,  wet  fighting  sail  that 
was  struggling  to  be  free. 

The  sailors  had  laughed  at  him  when  after  his  first  beat¬ 
ing  he  had  sworn  defiantly  between  clenched  teeth  that  some 
day  he  would  wear  the  fine  brass  buttoned  jacket  of  a  captain 
and  boss  his  own  ship. 

“Ye’ll  do  well  ye  ever  get  to  be  a  second  mate,  Laddie.” 

Most  of  them  never  got  to  be  more  than  common  sailors, 
whose  job  it  was  in  port  to  shovel  coal.  It  was  a  hard  school, 
but  Billy  learned.  The  sea  was  in  his  blood.  He  seldom  thought 
now  of  the  little  white-washed  cottage  in  Broughton. 

He  loved  the  pitching  motion  of  the  sea,  the  hum  of  the 
rigging,  the  rough  talk  of  the  sailors,  the  danger  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  each  new  voyage  back  and  forth  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  liked  this  rough,  mountainous  island  with  its  strips  of  field 
running  along'  the  coast.  Each  time  they  neared  it,  he  played 
a  game.  At  a  certain  distance  he  watched  for  the  fishing  boats 
putting  out  to  sea.  Next  he  looked  for  the  little  brown  specks 
that  as  they  came  nearer  would  grow  into  sod  or  dirt  houses 
with  straw  roofs.  Then  he  looked  for  the  dots  that  grew  into 
men,  women,  and  children  at  work  in  the  flax,  turnip,  or  bar¬ 
ley  fields.  He  waved  to  the  children  and  they  waved  back,  leav¬ 
ing  their  work  to  run  down  to  meet  the  boat. 
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Farther  back  on  the  hills,  he  could  now  see  the  peat  bogs 
and  dark  specks  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  rocky  pas¬ 
tures.  Nearer  the  houses  were  pigs  and  chickens.  As  soon  as 
he  could  get  the  Captain’s  permission,  Billy  was  over  the  side 
of  the  ship  and  leaping  from  the  rope  ladder  into  one  of  the 
skiffs  that  was  rowing  ashore.  Billy  hoped  that  some  day  he 
would  get  to  see  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

He  worked  for  the  fiery  Captain  Barr  until  he  was  nearly 
nineteen,  and  then  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  a  boat 
bound  for  the  United  States.  Because  he  worked  hard  and 
studied  every  spare  minute,  it  did  not  take  William  long  to 
progress  to  Second  Mate.  This  was  a  hard  job  to  hold.  A  sec¬ 
ond  mate  had  neither  the  respect  of  the  crew  who  worked 
under  him  nor  the  favor  of  the  boatswain  and  captain  above 
him.  He  had  to  work  and  live  with  the  men  who  despised  him 
and  try  to  keep  enough  discipline  to  make  them  obey  the  or¬ 
ders  from  the  First  Mate  and  Captain.  Because  of  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  as  hard  as  any  of  them  and  to  do  any  danger¬ 
ous  task  that  he  asked  them  to  do,  William  got  along  better 
with  the  sailors  than  most  second  mates  did. 

Once  in  the  United  States,  William  hunted  for  a  new 
job.  He  was  hired  by  Clark  and  Nightinggale  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  This  company  was  engaged  in  trading  with 
foreign  countries  all  over  the  world  so  that  William  had  a 
chance  to  see  all  the  places  he  had  dreamed  of  seeing.  He  soon 
progressed  to  First  Mate,  and  finally  he  became  a  Captain. 

At  this  time  Spain  and  Portugal  owned  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America  and  Central  America.  Spain  was  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  colonies  but  only  in  getting- 
rich  from  South  American  gold  and  silver.  So  Spain  made  laws 
that  her  South  American  colonies  could  trade  only  with  Spain 
or  with  ports  in  other  countries  where  Spain  had  sent  her  own 
Spanish  trading  companies.  She  hoped  in  this  way  to  keep 
for  herself  the  gold  and  silver  that  came  from  South  America. 

The  colonies  did  not  like  this  law.  It  kept  them  from 
progressing  and  from  getting  many  things  that  they  wanted. 
Finally  Spain  had  changed  the  law  a  little.  This  time  she 
made  a  law  that  in  trading  with  other  countries  South  xA.meri- 
ca  could  not  pay  for  things  she  bought  with  gold  or  silver 
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money,  but  must  barter,  that  is,  exchange  her  own  products 
such  as  rubber  or  sugar  cane  for  the  factory-made  articles  she 
wanted  from  other  countries.  She  said  that  only  when  trading 
with  their  mother-country,  Spain,  could  they  pay  for  goods 
with  money  or  with  gold  and  silver.  This  rule  also  made  the 
Spanish  people  in  South  America  angry  because  it  kept  them 
under  the  thumb  of  Spain.  It  kept  them  from  growing  up.  It 
angered  the  other  countries  that  were  trading  with  them 
since  they  were  jealous  because  Spain  had  nearly  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world.  They  wanted  their  share,  too.  So  some 
of  the  companies  from  other  countries,  while  carrying  on  trade 
by  barter  in  South  America,  encouraged  the  captains  of  their 
trading  ships  to  get  pay  in  gold  and  silver  and  smuggle  it  out 
of  South  America  whenever  they  could.  The  captains  received 
extra  pay  for  this  smuggling.  They  also  smuggled  silver  and 
gold  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  officers  that  Spain  appointed 
to  enforce  her  laws  tried  hard  to  do  so,  but  others  were 
dishonest.  If  the  Captains  of  foreign  ships  made  it  worth  their 
while  by  paying  them  enough,  they  would  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  smuggling.  After  awhile  these  dishonest  officers  had  to  pay 
the  captains  extra  money  to  keep  the  captains  from  telling 
on  them.  These,  then,  were  the  exciting  conditions  under 
which  Captain  Trotter  worked.  He  became  quite  skillful  at 
smuggling  gold  and  silver  out  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  soon  he  became  a  very  rich  man  himself. 


He  told  an  exciting  story  of  these  smuggling  days.  His 
first  wife,  who  shared  all  of  his  adventures,  was  as  brave  as 
she  was  beautiful.  In  those  days  a  woman  had  to  be  very  brave 
to  travel  much.  There  were  no  railroads  in  South  America.  The 
roads  were  only  rough  trails.  The  steamboat  had  not  yet  been 
invented.  There  was  no  way  to  get  from  the  cities  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  to  the  cities  on  the  west  coast  by  boat 
except  to  go  down  around  South  America  where  ships  struck 
the  worst  and  most  violent  storms.  In  crossing  the  Pacific  to 
China,  the  treacherous  calm  of  the  ocean  was  often  disrupted 
by  violent  squalls  that  came  upon  them  so  suddenly  that  there 
was  little  time  to  change  sails.  Often  they  landed  in  places 
where  there  were  shoals  of  hidden  reefs,  and  only  a  skillful 
captain  could  keep  a  ship  from  capsizing  or  being  wrecked 
on  the  rocks. 
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“Mrs.  Trotter  and  I  left  the  ship  in  our  skiff  and  were 
rowed  up  the  muddy  Plata  River  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  city  of 
Fair  Winds  in  Argentina.  When  we  landed  on  the  plata,  or 
flat  field  on  which  the  city  is  built,  we  were  met  by  bowing 
Spanish  officers.  Indian  guides  were  leading  two  splendid 
horses  equipped  with  fine  leather  bridles  and  saddles  with 
saddle  cloths  fringed  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  As  we  were 
escorted  from  the  streets,  people  bowed  to  us  from  all  sides. 
The  city  was  laid  out  in  the  usual  Spanish-American  manner, 
in  squares  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  The  streets 
were  straight  but  roughly  paved,  bordered  by  long  low  white 
houses,  most  of  them  one  story  high.  The  windows  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  heavy  gratings.  The  roofs,  which  were  often  painted 
red,  were  covered  with  square  or  oval  tiles.  There  were  many 
parks.  We  passed  all  kinds  of  people.  There  were  half-naked 
Indians  leading  heavily-loaded  donkeys  which  were  bringing 
goods  from  all  over  South  America. 

“Sometimes  a  donkey  carrying  over  four  hundred  pounds 
had  travelled  as  many  as  seventy  miles  over  rough  trails  and 
loosely  woven  swaying  willow  bridges  which  spanned  high 
canyons.  They  had  all  kinds  of  products  for  the  waiting  for¬ 
eign  ships — rubber,  quinine,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  even 
bright  colored  parrots  from  the  jungles.  Besides  the  traders 
and  Indians,  there  were  miners  wearing  long  colored  shirts, 
aprons,  broad  trousers  with  bright  colored  sashes,  and  little 
scarlet  caps.  There  were  officers  in  uniform  and  Spanish  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  knee  breeches,  white  stockings,  red  fringed  scarves, 
and  wide  sombreros.  There  were  half-naked  negro  slaves,  and 
there  were  lovely  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  ladies.  Some  of  them 
wore  bustles  which  had  gone  out  of  style.  Still  others  wore 
short  ragged  skirts.  A  few  stylishly  dressed  ladies  wore  the 
new  ankle  length,  less-full  skirt  such  as  Mrs.  Trotter  wore. 
There  were  dark  skinned  Spaniards  and  red-skinned  Indians 
and  yellow-skinned  people  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Spanish 
was  the  language  heard  most,  but  nearly  every  language  was 
spoken. 

“We  were  escorted  to  a  white  palace  with  many  courts 
of  enclosed  yards,  pillars,  and  balconies.  We  entered  the  pal¬ 
ace  by  an  outside  stairway  that  led  onto  a  balcony.  This  open¬ 
ed  into  a  large  dark  hall  decorated  with  palms  and  flowers. 
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Here  we  sat  as  guests  of  honor  at  a  long  table  made  oif  rough 
boards  but  covered  witft  beautitul  silver  dishes  ana  exquisite 
china.  There  were  many  hot,  peppery  Spanish  dishes  and 
Spanish  sauces,  roast  beef,  chicken,  eggs,  onions,  potatoes, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  and  many  wines.  The  dinner  was 
served  by  Indian  and  Negro  slaves.  A  Spanish  girl  with  long, 
dark  hair  and  flashing,  dark  eyes  danced  for  us.  She  wore  a 
short,  bright-red  skirt  and  shook  a  tambourine.  The  music  had 
a  haunting  off-beat  rhythm  that  faintly  suggested  the  African 
jungle.” 

It  was  evident  as  Captain  Trotter  told  his  story  that  he 
had  been  quite  conscious  that  among  all  the  beautifully 
gowned  women  none  was  more  beautiful  or  modishly  dressed 
than  the  youthful  Mrs.  Trotter.  She  had  worn  a  new  silk  mus¬ 
lin — high-waisted — with  tiny  puff  sleeves  and  a  low  neck¬ 
line.  Her  bare  arms  had  flashed  with  jewels  as  costly  and  fine 
as  those  of  any  woman  present.  Captain  Trotter  had,  for  the 
evening,  discarded  his  uniform  and  worn  fashionable  bright 
yellow  pants  that  fitted  tightly  to  his  legs  from  the  knees 
down,  a  high  white  collar,  a  white  neckerchief,  and  a  black 
coat  with  tails.  Altogether,  it  seemed,  the  Trotters  had  made 
an  excellent  impression — so  excellent  that  later  when  the 
Captain  was  closeted  with  certain  Spanish  officers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  business  deal,  he  found  that,  for  a  price,  they 
were  more  than  willing  to  wink  at  the  Spanish  law  and  pay 
him  for  much  of  his  goods  in  Spanish  gold.  The  next  problem 
was  how  to  get  this  gold  safely  past  more  honest  officers 
and  inspectors  and  onto  his  ship. 

They  were  taken  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  a  high, 
closed  cab  drawn  by  horses.  Mrs.  Trotter  was  not  as  lively 
and  sprightly  as  usual.  She  walked  stiffly  as  one  who  was 
suddenly  very  tired.  Suddenly,  just  as  they  were  about  to  bid 
goodbye  to  the  Spanish  officers  who  accompanied  them  Mrs. 
Trotter  fainted  !*  For  a  few  moments  there  was  great  confu¬ 
sion  and  excitement.  Declining  all  the  offers  of  help,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  quickly  summoned  two  of  his  most  trusted  officers  to  carry 
the  unconscious  woman  on  board.  Carefully,  very  carefully, 
they  tucked  her  skirts  about  her  legs  and  lifted  her. 

*  Mrs.  Totter ’s  faint  and  the  reason  for  it  are  told  in  McKeen’s 
History  of  Bradford,  Vermont. 
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Not  until  the  Captain  was  alone  with  her  did  she  open  her 
eyes.  Then  she  winked  wickedly  at  him.  She  sat  up  and  laugh¬ 
ingly  let  a  shower  of  gold  fall  from  its  hiding  place  under  her 
skirts. 

‘‘The  pocket  string  broke,”  she  explained  briefly.  “A 
minute  more  and  the  gold  would  have  fallen  about  my  feet, 
and  we  would  have  been  arrested.  I  could  think  of  only  one 
thing-  to  do.” 

“I  guessed  it !”  laughed  the  Captain,  as  he  quickly  gath¬ 
ered  the  gold  up  and  removed  it  to  a  safer  hiding  place.  “You 
know,  Mrs.  Trotter,  you  are  a  very  clever  woman!  I’m  really 
proud  to  be  your  husband.  There  are  times  when  I  don’t  think 
I  could  manage  without  you.” 

That  evening  the  Trotters  gave  a  wine  party  aboard  their 
ship  Tor  the  Spanish  officers.  Captain  Trotter,  resplendent  in 
dress  uniform,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table.  Mrs.  Trotter, 
having  now  apparently  fully  recovered  from  her  sudden  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  afternoon,  was  her  liveliest,  gayest  self,  a  charm¬ 
ing  hostess  in  her  new  black  Parisian  gown.  No  one  would 
have  guessed  that  the  attractive  couple  were  “on  pins  and 
needles”  of  fear. 

Next  evening  they  were  again  entertained  by  the  Spanish 
officers  and  attended  a  bull  fight.  How  glad  they  were  when  at 
last  the  ship-loading  and  entertaining  were  over  and  they  had 
put  several  miles  of  ocean  between  them  and  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  port ! 

While  these  stories  were  being  told,  the  little  Bradford 
boys  raced  after  the  horses  for  a  way  and  then  started  walking 
back.  When  Captain  Trotter  drove  his  dancing  horses  back 
down  from  the  Upper  Plain,  he  saw  Jack  and  Jimmy  still 
idling  along  the  street.  Seeing  them  gaze  admiringly  at  his 
horses,  he  drew  up,  cramped  the  wheel,  and  called,  “Hop 
in,  fellows !” 

How  excited  they  were  as  they  tumbled  into'  the  back 
seat  of  the  surrey !  They  looked  proudly  about,  hoping  that 
everyone  in  Bradford  would  see  them  riding  with  Captain 
Trotter. 
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First  they  took  Miss  Hannah  D.  Brooks,  soon  to  become 
Mrs.  Trotter,  to  her  home.  Captain  Trotter  sprang  out  to  help 
her  alight.  Then  they  returned  to  Trotter  House,  which 
stood  where  Bradford  Inn  is  now. 

Trotter  House  was  a  large  three-story  house  with  the  ga¬ 
ble  end  to  the  street  and  an  upstairs  and  downstairs  porch  sup¬ 
ported  by  white  pillars.  To  the  south  of  the  house  were  the 
stables,  and  beyond  those  were  the  building  which  housed  Cap¬ 
tain  Trotter’s  various  businesses  which  he  had  started  when 
he  came  to  Bradford  to  retire  at  the  youthful  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  Down  on  the  meadow  behind  his  stables  was  a  row 
of  long,  low  sheds,  his  distillery  for  changing  grain  into 
whiskey,  and  his  cotton  factory.  For  some  reason,  none  of 
Captain  Trotter’s  factories  seemed  to  be  very  successful  and 
he  apparently  lost  money  in  managing  them. 

After  the  Captain  had  stabled  his  horses,  he  went  up  the 
street  to  his  store  which  was  about  where  Hale’s  store  is.  The 
boys  followed  him. 

Outside  the  store  a  crowd  of  hooting  boys  had  collected. 
They  were  teasing  and  occasionally  throwing  things  at  some* 
thing  in  their  midst. 

Captain  Trotter  quickened  his  pace.  “Now  what  are  they 
tormenting?  Some  stray  animal?”  he  wondered  angrily. 

He  pushed  his  way  through  the  yelling  crowd  and  dis- 
.  covered  a  small,  ragged  boy,  a  peddler  of  pins  and  needles. 

“Listen  to  his  talk !”  “Say  it  again !”  “Look  at  his  ragged 
clothes !”  “Hey,  stranger,  that  your  best  suit?” 

Captain  Trotter  could  never  bear  to  see  any  meanness. 
Jack  and  Jimmy  now  saw  an  example  of  the  Captain’s  fiery 
temper  as  he  sent  the  bullies  on  their  way  and  put  a  protecting 
arm  about  the  shoulders  of  the  trembling  little  stranger. 

“Sit  down,  Son,  and  tell  me  who  you  are  and  where  you 
are  going?”  the  Captain  said  when  he  had  taken  the  child  into 
his  store. 

The  Irish  boy  said  that  his  name  was  Francis  Kelly. 
Choking  back  the  tears,  he  explained  that  he  and  his  father 
had  come  over  from  Ireland  and  were  on  their  way  to  Canada 
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to  find  a  new  home.  While  trying  to  sell  pins  and  needles  for 
his  father,  he  had  become  separated  from  him  and  lost. 

“Never  you  mind,  Laddie,”  said  Captain  Trotter.  “You 
may  stay  with  me  until  we  find  your  father.  How  much  are 
your  needles?  I  need  some  for  my  store.” 

“One  shilling,*  Sir,  but  if  you’d  be  wanting  more  I  could 
be  throwing  in  three  for  two  shillings.  Methinks  I  should  be 
after  giving  them  to  ye  to  repay  your  kindness,  but  me  needles 
belong  to  me  father,  Sir.” 

The  Captain  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  “You’re  a 
bright  laddie,  with  a  head  for  business,  I  see.  I  believe  I  could 
use  you  to  clerk  in  my  store  for  a  few  days.  I’m  sending  my 
clerk,  Joseph  Jenkins,  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  with 
a  wagon  load  of  free  goods.  There’s  been  a  big  fire  there,  and 
the  people  are  suffering  for  food  and  other  necessities.  I’ll  be  a 
man  short  until  Mr.  Jenkins  returns.” 

The  Irish  boy’s  eyes  lighted.  “Faith,  and  I  sure  would  like 
that,  Sir!  ’Tis  mony  a  time  I’ve  wished  I  could  work  in  a 
store.  Only — .”  The  smile  faded  from  his  freckled  face  and  he 
finished  painfully  as  he  looked  down  at  his  ragged  clothes,  “I 
was  jist  a  thinkin’,  Sir,  methinks  me  clothes  are  that  bad, 
would  your  customers  be  wanting  the  likes  of  me  to  be  wait¬ 
ing  on  them  now?  ’Tis  tribble  enough  I’ve  been  having  with 
the  ladies  all  asettin’  the  dogs  on  me  an’  callin’  me  beggar  an’ 
sich.” 

Captain  Trotter  took  down  a  bolt  of  men’s  suiting  from  a 
shelf.  “How  do  you  like  this  cloth?”  and  at  the  answering  spar¬ 
kle  in  the  boy’s  honest  blue  eyes  he  added,  “I  know  just  the 
lady  we  can  hire  to  made  a  good  suit  for  you.  After  supper  we’ll 
hitch  up  the  team  and  take  a  ride  up  to  see  her.” 

That  night  all  the  Bradford  boys  envied  little  Francis  Kel¬ 
ley,  for  was  he  not  living  in  Trotter  House?  Would  he  not 
hear  the  story  of  the  Hawaiian  spear  from  the  Captain’s  own 
lips  and  even  have  a  chance  to  “heft”  it? 

Meanwhile  in  a  cozy  living  room  of  Trotter  House,  the 
Captain  was  saying,  “That  carved  spear  was  given  me  by  King 

*Cost  of  needles  (in  1800)  from  entry  in  account  book  of  1795.  Vermont 
State  Reference  Librarian. 
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Kamehameha  the  First,  of  Hawaii.  I  used  to  stop  off  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  my  voyages  to  and  from  China.  There 
are  about  twenty  of  these  islands.  Some  of  them  are  just  vol¬ 
canoes.  Eight  or  more  are  inhabited. 

‘'Each  island  had  a  separate  king  until  Kamehameha,  who 
has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific  united  them.  He 
was  a  good  king.  He  made  a  law  called  ‘the  Law  of  the  Splin¬ 
tered  Paddle’  that  said,  ‘Let  the  aged  men  and  women  and  lit¬ 
tle  children,  lie  down  in  safety  in  the  road.1  The  people  liked 
him  because  he  worked  with  his  hands.  H,e  made  his  own  canoe 
and  hoed  his  own  taro  patch  and  caught  his  own  fish.  He  was 
the  first  king  to  have  much  to  do  with  foreigners.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  were  not  discovered  by  white  men  until  1778. 
That  was  the  year  When  I  went  to  sea  when  I  was  nine  years 
old. 


“A  man  named  Captain  Cook  discovered  them.  At  first 
the  natives  thought  that  this  strange  white  man  who  came  in  a 
huge  boat  was  a  god.  When  they  decided  that  he  was  human 
like  themselves,  they  killed  him.  Hawaiians  are  very  intelligent 
people.  If  they  do  not  think  that  you  intend  to  harm  them, 
they  are  quite  friendly.” 

‘‘What  would  this  strange  king  be  after  looking  like?” 
Francis  wanted  to  know  as  he  ran  his  hand  admiringly  over 
the  carved  spear. 

“One  sea  captain  who  knew  him  as  a  young  man  while 
Kalaniopuu  was  still  king  of  Hawaii,  described  Kamehameha 
as  having  the  most  savage  face  ever  seen  by  white  man.”2 

“And  did  he  look  that  savage  to  you  now?”  asked  the 

boy. 

“No.  He  was  older — about  fifty  when  I  knew  him.  His 
face  was  much  wrinkled.  He  had  thick  lips  and  a  large  squatty 
nose.  His  keen,  dark  eyes  seemed  to  size  a  man  up  at  a  glance. 
You  couldn’t  fool  him.  The  way  I  like  to  remember  him  was  as 
I  saw  him  standing  beneath  a  palm  tree,  high  on  a  rocky 
cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  He  was  watching  his  warriors  get 
ready  to  leave  for  the  island  of  Oahu.  They  came  a  few  at  a 

1.  Kuykerdall — History  of  Hawaii 

2.  Kuykerdall — History  of  Hawaii 
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time  in  their  canoes  and  gathered  about  a  large  twin  canoe 
until  there  were  a  thousand  warships.  The  twin  canoe  was 
made  by  fastening  two  canoes  together  with  a  raft  on  which 
were  sails.  It  could  carry  about  two  hundred  men.” 

“What  did  the  warriors  look  like?” 

“Most  of  them  were  naked  to  the  waist  and  wore  a  ‘malo’ 
or  loin  cloth  made  of  tapa,  a  cloth  made  from  bark.  Some  wore 
trousers  bought  from  traders.  Most  of  them  carried  spears  of 
cocoanut  like  this  one.  Many  carried  guns  that  had  been 
bought  from  foreign  ships. 

“Kamehameha  watched  them  proudly.  The  sun  glinting 
on  his  naked  brown  skin  made  him  look  like  a  bronze  statue. 
He  wore  a  beautiful  Hawaiian  feather  coat  in  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

“What’s  that — a  feather  coat?  Would  it  be  made  of  fea¬ 
thers  now?” 

“No.  It  was  made  off  treated  tapa  or  bark.  It  had  been  dyed 
a  beautiful  soft  shade  of  blue.  It  had  a  pretty  patterned  bor¬ 
der  of  darker  shades.  It  was  tied  about  the  neck  and  hung 
down  his  back  to  his  waist  in  loose,  graceful  folds.  On  his 
close-cut  white  hair,  he  wore  a  feather  cap.  On  the  Hawaiian 
feather  caps,  which  are  only  worn  on  special  occasions,  the 
feathers  go  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  instead  of  encircling 
the  head  as  an  Indian’s  does.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  helmet. 

“He  waited  there  proudly  until  all  his  boats  were  as¬ 
sembled.  Then  he  raised  one  arm  and  motioned  them  on  to 
Oahu.” 

“What  did  he  do  when  he  saw  your  ship?” 

“He  waited  until  his  boats  had  all  started.  Then  he  came 
down  to  the  shore  and  was  rowed  out  to  my  ship.  He  wanted 
to  trade  'for  some  more  guns  for  his  warriors.  Every  time  he 
went  down  into  the  hold,  his  men  had  to  jump  overboard  so 
that  their  king  would  not  be  lower  down  than  they,  so  great 
was  their  respect  and  fear  of  him.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
left  the  ship  and  went  on  to  Oahu  himself.” 

“And  did  he  win  the  battle  and  capture  the  island?” 
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“Oh,  yes !  He  won  a  great  victory  that  day.  Hundreds  of 
the  defeated  army  were  killed.  The  rest  were  driven  over  the 
cliffs  to  death  on  the  rocks  below.” 

“Did  he  capture  the  king  of  Oahu?” 

“Not  that  day.  King  Kalanikupule  escaped.  He  wandered 
about  the  mountains  for  months,  but  he  was  finally  captured 
and  sacrificed  to  the  War  God,  Kukailimoku.” 

“What  was  that?” 

“A  hideous  black  grinning  head  mounted  on  a  pole.  It 
was  considered  very  sacred.  Before  Kamehameha  became 
king,  his  uncle  appointed  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  war 
god.” 

“Was  that  their  only  god?” 

“No.  They  worshipped  a  Fire  Goddess  called  Pele.1  When 
the  volcanoes  sent  out  flaming  streams  of  lava  that  destroyed 
all  in  their  path,  the  people  thought  that  Pele  was  angry.  They 
often  sacrificed  animals  or  even  captive  people  to  keep  the  gods 
from  being  angry.  In  Kamehameha’s  last  illness,  his  priests 
said  that  a  human  being  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  well,  but  Kamehameha  would  not  permit  it. 
They  also  believed  in  a  higher  god  called  Io  who  was  above 
all  other  spirits  and  images.  He  was  so  sacred  that  no  one  but 
a  priest  could  speak  his  name,  and  a  priest  could  say  it  only 
when  alone  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  Hawaiians  did  not 
become  Christians  until  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  the 
First. 

“Later,  after  the  battle,  we  were  entertained  at  a  banquet 
in  the  village  of  grassy  huts.  Many  of  the  houses  have  no 
walls,  but  only  grass  roofs  on  a  circle  of  square  poles.” 

“And  whatever  did  the  likes  o'f  them  give  you  to  eat?” 

“There  was  plenty  to  eat2 — roast  dog  which  they  ate  every 
day,  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  roast  pork,  chicken,  wild 
birds,  and  birds’  eggs.  For  vegetables  we  had  sweet  potatoes 
of  which  they  raise  many ;  taro,  a  kind  of  plant  of  which  they 
eat  the  leaves  and  stems ;  seaweeds,  which  they  ate  raw ;  cocoa- 

1.  Carpenter — The  Pacific.  Its  Lands  and  People 

2.  Kuykendall — History  of  Hawaii. 
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nut  sprouts  and  leaves ;  pandurus  seeds ;  and  breadfruit,  a  big 
round  fruit  that  grows  on  tall  trees.  Then  there  was  ‘poi.’  That 
is  a  kind  of  starchy  paste  made  from  taro  roots.  For  desserts 
we  had  cocoanuts,  bananas,  pandanus  nuts,  chestnuts,  and 
berries.  We  drank  the  water  of  green  cocoanuts.  In  honor  of 
the  occasion,  Kamehameha  wore  white  men’s  pants  which  he 
had  bought  from  the  traders,  a  tapa  shirt,  and  a  dark  vest. 

The  women  were  dressed  up,  too.  They  wore  grass  skirts 
or  skirts  made  by  simply  draping  long  pieces  of  cloth  about 
their  waists.  Their  only  blouses  were  strips  of  cloth  hung  about 
their  necks  and  tucked  into  the  skirts  at  the  waist.  They  wore 
sandals,  coral  jewelry,  and  strings  of  bright  flowers  about 
their  necks  and  flowers  in  their  long,  dark  hair. 

During  the  feast  many  riddles  were  told  and  guessed. 

Afterward  we  were  entertained  by  poetry,  wrestling,  and 
dangerous  spear  throwing  contests.  Later  in  the  evening, 
chanted  or  musical  stories  were  told  by  special  story  tellers. 
These  stories  were  mostly  about  gods  and  goddesses  and 
heroes.  The  only  animal  stories  were  about  turtles,  snails,  and 
whales.  They  also  told  fairy  tales  and  mystery  stories.” 

“What  do  the  children  do  there?” 

“The  children  play  a  bowling  game  with  stones.  They  are 
very  daring.  They  dive  from  high  cliffs,  swim  like  fish,  and 
ride  surf  boards.” 

“They  wouldn’t  be  having  to  go  to  school  there,  would 
they?” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed.  They  have  good  minds.  Boys  are  taught 
to  be  warriors.  A  young  man  who  is  trained  to  be  a  leader  must 
learn  history,  language,  geography,  nature,  and  especially  as¬ 
tronomy,  because  when  they  make  long  sea  voyages  they  are 
guided  by  the  stars.  On  almost  every  island  a  boy  has  to  learn 
some  trade  so  that  he  can  become  a  wood-carver,  a  sailor,  a 
farmer,  a  story  teller,  or  a  house  builder.  While  learning  to 
recite  the  history  of  his  tribe  or  carving  in  stone,  a  young 
man  must  go  off  by  himself  away  from  his  family  and  friends 
and  go  without  eating  for  many  days  while  he  is  studying. 
Everyone  except  a  chief  or  priest  has  to  work  with  his  hands, 
They  drag  very  heavy  loads  about  the  islands,” 
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“Why  wouldn’t  they  use  their  horses  for  that?” 

“They  have  no  horses.  According  to  legend,  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Hawaiians  came  from  Asia  originally.  They  could 
carry  only  small  animals  like  dogs  in  their  canoes.” 

“Why  have  they  not  bought  horses  from  the  trading 
ships  ?” 

Captain  Trotter  chuckled.  “Once  a  trader  brought  some 
horses  to  sell  them.  The  people  were  much  excited  over  the 
‘big  dogs’.  When  Kamehameha  found  out  that  the  strange 
things  were  to  ride  on,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  that  lazy.” 

“How  could  you  understand  what  the  Hawaiian  king  was 
after  sayin’  to  you?”  asked  the  boy. 

“He  had  an  interpreter,  a  Spaniard  who  knew  both  Ha¬ 
waiian  and  English.  He  also  had  two  other  white  men  living 
with  him,  Isaac  Davis  and  John  Young.  These  men  held  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the  government.  They  were 
loyal  to  the  king  and  he  was  kind  to  them,  but  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  when  he  was  angry  at  one  of  these  favorities  the 
white  man  feared  him  so  that  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  before  Kamehameha.” 

“How  did  the  white  men  come  to  live  there,  I  wonder?” 

“They  were  captured  by  Kamehameha.  Isaac  Davis  was 
bo’sun  of  the  English  ship  ‘Eleanora.’  He  went  ashore  to 
visit  and  found  out  that  John  Young,  the  only  man  left  alive 
on  the  ‘Fair  American’,  was  a  captive.  Kamehameha  did  not 
dare  to  let  Davis  go  after  that  for  fear  that  he  would  tell  of 
John  Young.  If  he  told,  the  English  might  be  angry  and  punish 
all  the  islands.” 

“Why  did  Kamehameha  capture  John  Young?” 

“Another  chief  was  angry  because  he  had  once  been  whip¬ 
ped  by  the  former  captain  of  the  ‘Fair  American,’  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  destroy  the  ship  and  all  on  it.  Young  escaped,  and 
Kamehameha  captured  and  protected  him  to  save  his  life. 
After  a  while  the  white  men  HQ  longer  wanted  to  leave  the 
island. 
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“I  also  talked  with  a  Hawaiian  boy  who  guided  me  about 
the  island.  He  had  once  been  a  cabin  boy  on  an  English  ship 
for  a  short  time.  He  told  me  about  the  children’s  games  and 
about  the  ‘manu’  or  spirits  who  live  in  each  mountain,  animal, 
plant,  stone,  star,  hill,  and  valley.  He  told  me  of  a  Sky  Father 
and  an  Earth  Mother.  He  told  me  that  Hawaiian  children  are 
taught  to  be  brave  and  to  fear  nothing.  He  also  told  me  of 
tapu.” 

“What  is  that — tapu?” 

“A  tapu  is  something  that  is  forbidden  by  their  religion. 
There  are  many  tapus.  All  work  is  tapu  during  a  religious  serv¬ 
ice.  Fish  are  tapu  until  some  have  been  offered  to  a  god.  It  is 
tapu  for  women  to  eat  bananas.  It  is  tapu  to  step  on  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  king.  It  is  tapu  to  eat  berries  sacred  to  the  goddess, 
Pele.  A  tapu  disobeyed  is  punished  by  death. 

“And  now  it  is  tapu  for  you  to  ask  me  any  more  questions 
tonight  for  it  is  time  you  were  in  bed !” 

“Sure,  and  it’s  happy  I  am  to  be  with  you,  Captain,  and  to 
hear  so  fine  a  story.  I  hope  I’ll  be  having  such  fine  adven¬ 
tures  meself  some  day,”  Francis  said  as  he  reluctantly  put  the 
spear  back  in  its  place,  took  his  kerosene  lamp,  and  followed 
the  Captain  up  the  broad  staircase  to  his  room. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Kelley  arrived,  inquiring  worriedly 
about  a  lost  boy.  He  thanked  Captain  Trotter  warmly  for  the 
care  that  he  had  given  his  son.  Probably  the  little  Irish  boy 
never  forgot  his  visit  at  Trotter  House. 

The  next  time  Jack  and  Jimmy  saw  the  Captain,  they 
heard  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells,  and  soon  he  was  flashing  past 
them  in  his  red  sleigh.  Mrs.  Trotter  was  not  with  him  for  he 
was  on  his  way  to  town  meeting,  so  he  stopped  and  took  the 
bovs  in. 

On  the  way  he  told  them  that  Mr.  Ford,  a  poor  man  of 
Bradford,  had  lost  his  only  cow.  Before  they  had  reached 
townmeeting,  Captain  Trotter  who  sometimes  when  aboard 
his  ship  had  amused  himself  by  recording  the  weather  and  the 
position  of  his  sails  in  poetry  had  made  a  poem  about  Mr, 
Ford. 
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“Charity  never  knocked  louder  than  now. 

A  poor  old  couple  have  lost  their  cow, 

The  cow  belonged  to  Deacon  Ford, 

Give  to  the  poor,  and  lend  to  the  Lord.” 

After  town  meeting  had  begun,  Captain  Trotter  stood  up 
and  read  his  poem  and  asked  the  people  to  write  down  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  could  give  toward  a  new  cow.  The 
Captain,  himself,  wrote  down  a  generous  sum  beside  his 
own  name.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Ford  had  been  given 
enough  money  to  buy  a  new  cow  and  to  buy  hay  for  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  McKeen  thought  that  a  man  as  gen¬ 
erous  and  kind  hearted  as  Captain  Trotter  should  openly  de¬ 
clare  himself  to  be  a  Christian.  He  thought  so  especially  be¬ 
cause  Captain  Trotter  had  given  a  beautiful  solid  silver 
communion  set  to  the  Bradford  Congregational  Church.  On 
the  tankard  of  this  set  had  been  inscribed  Captain  Trotter’s 
thanks  to  God  for  bringing  him  safely  back  from  all  his  voy¬ 
ages.  Mr.  McKeen  thought  that  he  should  go  and  speak  about 
this  matter  to  the  Captain  and  ask  him  about  his  beliefs 
and  prayers. 

As  Mr.  McKeen  talked,  Captain  Trotter  became  straight- 
er  and  taller  than  ever.  His  face  flamed  until  it  was  nearly 
the  color  of  his  short,  crisp  red  hair.  “What  right  have  you  to 
ask  me  such  questions?”*  he  demanded. 

He  looked  so  angry  that  without  another  word  McKeen 
put  his  beaver  hat  upon  his  head  and  went  to  the  door.  Just 
then  he  felt  the  Captain  pull  at  his  coat  and  he  turned  back. 

Captain  Trotter  was  smiling  now.  “Reverend  McKeen,” 
he  said,  “if  at  any  time  you  should  want  any  favor  of  me,  be 
assured  I  will  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  oblige  you.” 

Mr.  McKeen  said  that  he  received  many  favors  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Trotter  after  this.  At  one  time  the  minister  even  lived 
as  a  guest  in  the  Trotter  House  and  had  his  grain  ground  free 
at  the  grist  mill. 

Captain  Trotter  has  been  dead  now  for  over  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  but  you  may  still  see  the  silver  communion 

*  Trotter’s  answer  to  M<?Keen  direct  quotation  from  McKeen’s  History. 
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set  which  he  gave  to  the  Congregational  Church.  Behind  the 
locked  glass  doors  of  a  cabinet  in  the  Bradford  Public  Library, 
you  may  glimpse  Captain  Trotter’s  sea  logs  with  the  records 
of  his  voyages  written  in  his  own  handwriting.  In  the  read¬ 
ing  room,  also,  you  may  touch  the  Hawaiian  spear  which  King 
Kamehameha  gave  to  his  friend,  Captain  Trotter. 


James  Wilson 

Taken  from  a  daguerreotype  by  C.  Davis 
(Notice  the  thick  glass  and  antique  frame.) 


THE  GLOBE  MAKER 


An  old  man  stood  alone  in  the  grassy  yard  of  his  former 
hillside  farm  and  looked  at  the  stars  in  the  evening  sky.  He  was 
an  alert-looking  old  man  with  a  thick  shock  of  white  hair  and 
keen  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  off  to  far  horizons.*  It  was  a  clear,  cool  June  night. 
Far  to  the  West  he  could  see  Gemini,  the  twin  stars,  and  the 
starry  outline  of  the  Big  Bear.  High  over  his  head  in  the  dark 
velvety  sky,  he  could  see  Leo,  the  lion.  He  had  a  very  good 
view  of  the  sky  for  he  was  on  the  West  Newbury  road,  about 
a  mile  from  Bradford,  Vermont.  You  can  see  where  the  house 
stood  by  crossing  what  is  sometimes  called  “the  old  fair¬ 
grounds’’  and  continuing  up  the  hillside  until  you  reach  the 
last  house  before  the  “Four  Corners”.  The  farm  house  is  no 
longer  there.  A  newer  house  stands  in  its  place,  but  you  can 
still  find  the  old  cellar  hole,  partially  hidden  amongst  a  clump 
of  lilac  and  poplars  which  are  growing  from  the  rock-strewn, 
earthen  floor. 

The  old  man  was  very  tired,  but  he  was  happy,  for  his 
life-long  dream  had  come  true.  In  his  little  shop  he  had  just 
finished  his  latest  invention.  This  evening  it  had  seemed  fitting 
to  him  to  return,  for  a  while,  to  his  former  hillside  farm,  now 
owned  by  his  good  friend  and  neighbor,  where  this  dream  had 
first  begun  to  take  shape.  This  last  invention  was  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  hoped  would  be  of  great  help  to  future  school 
boys  and  girls  in  their  study  of  geography.  It  showed  the  daily 
and  yearly  changes  of  the  earth  which  cause  the  changes  of 
season,  giving  us  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  which  is  called  an  orrery,  shows  where  the  sun  is  during 
every  season  of  the  year. 

The  old  man  had  worked  long,  hard,  and  patiently  to 
make  this  model  which  he  hoped  would  be  used  in  the  factory 
to  make  many  thousands  of  the  same  machine,  so  that  people 
all  over  the  United  States  could  buy  or  see  these  instruments 
and  understand  what  causes  day  and  night  and  the  changes 
of  seasons. 

James  Wilson’s  dream  had  started  about  seventy  or  sev- 
enty-five  years  before  the  time  that  our  story  begins,  just  a 

*From  looking  at  another  picture  of  James  Wilson,  not  published  in  this  book. 
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few  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  had  been  a  small 
boy  of  about  ten,  living  in  a  shabby  farmhouse  in  London¬ 
derry,  New  Hampshire.  On  clear  nights  he  had  often  left  his 
bedroom  and  crept  out  into  the  night  to  look  at  the  stars.  He 
liked  to  find  the  animal  shapes  in  the  sky  about  which  his 
grandmother  had  told  him.  In  the  early  summer  he  hunted 
for  Leo,  the  lion,  and  Orion,  the  hunter.  On  the  crispy  cold 
winter  nights  when  he  had  to  stamp  his  feet  and  beat  his  mit- 
tened  hands  ag'ainst  the  cold,  he  would  look  for  Pegasus,  the 
horse.  At  all  times  of  the  year  on  clear  nights  he  could  see  the 
Big  and  Little  Dippers  and  the  Big  and  Little  Bears.  The 
last  star  in  the  handle  of  the  little  Dipper,  he  learned,  was 
the  North  Star  and  the  handles  of  the  dippers  were  also  the 
tails  of  the  bears. 

As  he  looked  at  the  bears,  James  remembered  a  story  his 
grandmother  had  told  him.  This  story  had  been  made  up  and 
told  by  the  ancient  Greeks  back  in  the  times  when  they  were 
the  most  learned  and  wise  of  all  the  peoples  on  the  earth. 

“Most  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time  did  not  believe  in  one 
God,  as  we  do  now.”  James’  grandmother  had  told  him.  “In¬ 
stead,  they  believed  in  many  gods  and  women-gods  or  god¬ 
desses.  They  called  the  king  of  these  gods  Jupiter  and  the 
queen  Juno.* 

“According  to  the  story,  there  lived  at  that  time  a  very 
beautiful  woman  named  Callisto.  She  was  so  beautiful  that 
Juno,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  was  jealous  of  her.  Juno  did  not 
want  another  woman,  even  a  human-being,  to  be  as  beautiful 
or  even  more  beautiful  than  she.  So  Juno  decided  to  get  rid  of 
Callisto  by  turning  her  into  a  bear. 

“After  Callisto  disappeared,  her  little  son,  Arcus,  spent 
many  long,  weary  hours  hunting  for  her.  But  although  several 
times  during  his  search  he  met  a  bear  in  the  woods,  Arcus 
never  dreamed  that  the  bear  was  his  own  mother !  Jupiter,  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  the  little  boy,  wanted  to  help  him.  He  could  not 
turn  Callisto  back  into  a  woman.  Anyway,  that  would  make 
Jupiter’s  wife,  Juno,  so  angry  that  she  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  live  with.  However,  he  could  and  did  turn  Arcus  into  a 
little  bear  so  that  he  could  recognize  his  mother. 

*Their  Greek  names  were  Zeus  and  Hera,  but  most  people  are  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Homan  names,  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
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“When  Juno  heard  about  this,  she  was  angry  and  had  the 
two  bears  placed  in  the  sky  where  they  could  be  watched. 

“So,  there’s  the  mother  bear  and  there’s  the  little  bear 
cub!”  James’  grandmother  pointed  up  at  the  evening  sky. 

But  James  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  fairy  tales.  He 
wished  so  much  to  know  more  about  this  strange,  exciting 
world  in  which  we  live.  He  wished  he  could  travel  over  the 
hills  and  mountains,  past  the  distant  horizon  lines  and  see  what 
lay  beyond.  He  wished  he  could  know  more  about  the  strange 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  He  wished  that  he  could 
meet  someone  who  was  wise  enough  to  answer  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  fretted  him  because  he  could  not  find  the  answers. 
Always  since  he  could  remember  there  had  been  questions  in 
James’  mind. 

“What  makes  day  and  night?”  he  wanted  to  know. 

“God  makes  day  and  night,”  his  busy  mother  had  ans¬ 
wered. 

“But  how  does  He  go  about  making  it?”  James  had  won¬ 
dered. 

“What  makes  summer  and  winter?”  he  had  once  asked 
his  father. 

“Don’t  ask  such  foolish  questions !  God  planned  the  sea¬ 
sons,”  his  father  had  reproved  him. 

James  thought  to  himself,  “When  I  lie  in  the  sun  it  is  hot. 
Summer  is  the  warmest  time  of  the  year.  If  the  sun  gives  the 
earth  heat,  then  the  part  of  the  earth  that  I  live  in  must  be 
closer  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  than  in  winter.  The  sun  also 
gives  light.  Therefore,  the  sun  may  have  something  to  do  with 
causing  our  day.” 

It  was  not  until  he  was  a  man  that  James  learned  what 
boys  and  girls  know  today,  that  day  and  night  are  caused  by 
the  rotation  or  whirling  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  and  that 
seasons  are  caused  by  the  tipping  of  the  earth.  When  the  part 
on  which  we  live  tips  towards  the  sun  we  have  summer ;  when 
it  tips  away  from  the  sun  we  have  winter. 
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When  James  was  about  eleven,  he  began  to  notice  a  very 
exciting'  thing.  He  noticed  that  in  June  the  Big  Bear  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Western  part  of  the  sky  and  the  Little  Bear  in  the 
East.  By  December  the  Big  Bear  had  worked  around  to  the 
East,  and  the  Little  Bear  was  in  the  center.  He  began  to  notice 
that  other  stars  and  other  groups  of  stars  also  gradually 
changed  their  positions  in  the  sky  so  that  they  were  found  in 
different  places  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  All  these  dis¬ 
coveries  and  the  reasons  for  them  excited  the  boy.  He  hoped 
that  someday  when  he  was  grown  up  he  would  get  to  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  He  wondered  if  there  were  not  other  boys 
and  girls  who  wondered  about  them  as  he  did. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  find  his  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  In  those  days  there  were  no  laws  to  see  that  all  boys  and 
girls,  whether  rich  or  poor,  got  an  equal  chance  to  get  a  grade- 
school  education.  Schools  were  often  poor  and  too  far  away 
for  a  child  to  attend.  Often  James’  father  needed  him  to  help 
with  the  chores  at  home,  so  there  were  many  things  which  you 
study  about  today  that  James  did  not  have  a  chance  to  learn. 

After  James  g'rew  up,  there  was  still  less  time  to  study. 
He  went  to  live  in  Francistown,  N.  H.,  where  he  built  him¬ 
self  a  log  cabin.  Here  he  farmed  and  learned  the  blacksmith 
trade. 

In  1796,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  he  moved  his 
family  to  Bradford,  Vermont.  Here  he  was  still  busy  working 
on  his  farm  and  at  his  trade  of  shoeing  horses.  All  this  time  he 
never  stopped  studying  by  himself.  He  enjoyed  working*  with 
hot  metals  to  fashion  and  shape  shoes  to  the  horses’  feet.  One 
day  while  working  with  hot  metals,  he  had  an  idea.  He  would 
make  a  globe.  This  was  a  daring  idea  as  no  one  yet  had  ever 
made  a  globe  in  America.  But  he  had  learned  about  globes 
which  had  been  made  in  Europe.  These  globes,  he  thought, 
could  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  answer  many 
of  the  questions  which  had  puzzled  him  as  a  boy. 

He  learned  that  the  first  globe  had  been  made  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  It  had  been 
made  by  those  same  Greek  people  who  had  made  up  the  story 
about  the  bears.  It  had  taken  between  a  thousand  and  two 
thousand  years,  however,  to  perfect  these  early  globes  and 
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make  them  similar  to  the  fine  ones  which  we  have  today.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  it  seemed,  had  owned  a  pair  of  globes,  which 
he  had  ordered  from  Europe  about  eleven  years  before  James 
Wilson  was  born. 

“How  I  wish  I  could  see  one  of  those  globes !”  James  Wil¬ 
son  thought. 


Copied  by  C.  Patch  from  a  photograph  by  Bachrach  of  the  miniature 
of  James  Wilson,  the  globe  maker,  said  to  be  by  his  son,  David  West 
Wilson,  the  minature  painter.  The  original  is  in  the  Archives  Depart¬ 
ment,  Dartmouth  College  Library,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

When  he  was  about  thirty-seven  years  old,  he  suddenly 
had  his  wish.  A  Mr.  Miltmore  visited  Dartmouth  College.  He 
brought  with  him,  to  show  the  Dartmouth  College  students, 
two  globes  showing  the  stars  in  the  sky.  From  far  and  near 
people  who  were  interested  and  were  able  to  do  so  hurried  to 
Hanover  to  see  these  wohderful  new  globes,  the  first  globes 
that  they  had  ever  seen.  James  Wilson  was  among  those  who 
went  to  see  them. 
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After  he  returned  home  to  Bradford,  he  longed  more  than 
ever  to  learn  more  about  geography. 

“Well,”  his  wife  said  sympathetically,  “the  only  way  that  I 
can  see  that  you  could  manage  to  do  that  is  for  you  to  go  to 
school  down  at  Bradford.” 

“But  would  not  the  children  think  it  queer  to  see  a  grown 
man  nearly  forty  years  old  studying  with  them?  How  I  wish 
that  as  a  child  I  might  have  had  the  chance  to  study  that 
children  now  have !” 

Then  he  thought  of  another  plan.  About  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore,  the  first  set  of  books  of  knowledge  called  encyclopedias 
had  been  published.  Mr.  Wilson  had  heard  that  such  a  set  of 
books  could  be  bought  from  a  man  living  at  Ryegate,  Vermont, 
but  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  poor  farmer  and  blacksmith.  Where 
could  he  get  the  money  to  buy  an  expensive  set  of  books?  He 
talked  it  over  with  his  wife. 

“Perhaps  I  could  sell  some  of  the  farm  stock,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

Early  one  morning,  before  it  was  daylight,  James  Wilson 
left  his  farm  in  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children  and  set  out  in 
the  buckboard  behind  Pegasus,  his  old  brown  horse.  He  had 
his  newspaper-wrapped  lunch  and  $130  in  hard-earned  bills  in 
the  pocket  of  his  carefully  mended  best  suit. 

He  was  very  much  excited  when  he  returned  home  late 
at  night  after  his  long  ride.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  put  Peggy 
into  the  barn  before  looking  at  his  new  books.  His  family  was 
excited,  too.  His  children  gathered  around  him  to  admire  the 
wonderful  books.  But  Mr.  Wilson  wanted  to  learn  still  more, 
especially  about  engraving,  so  he  could  make  models  and 
moulds  to  copy  his  globes.  So  he  made  another  trip,  this  time 
a  long  one  to  Boston,  to  study  from  an  engraver.  He  was 
astonished  when  after  the  lessons  the  teacher  charged  him 
$100.  He  did  not  have  so  much  money  with  him.  It  took  him  a 
long  time  to  earn  the  money  to  finish  paying  for  the  lessons. 

• 

At  last  he  finished  making  his  first  globe.  First  he  made 
a  big,  round,  wooden  ball.  Next  he  cut  some  paper  into  sections 
and  fitted  and  pasted  it  to  the  big  ball.  Then  he  drew  in  the 
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countries  of  the  world  with  pen  and  ink.  He  tried  to  make  the 
mold  so  that  he  could  copy  many  more  globes  like  the  first 
one  without  having  to  make  them.  It  was  hard  to  find  just  the 
right  kind  of  paper  that  would  fit  nicely  and  stick  to  the  clumsy 
ball.  A  man  named  Nathan  Bowen  tried  to  help  him  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  kind  of  paper  for  his  globes.  Nathan  Bowen  made 
the  paper  in  the  Bradford  paper  mill  which  stood  at  that  time 
along  the  northern  bank  of  Waits  River,  between  the  Prim¬ 
ary  school  on  the  Barre  road  and  the  grist  mill  on  the  Fair- 
lee  road. 

It  was  difficult  to  fit  the  cut  pieces  of  paper  together  so 
that  they  lay  smooth  and  even  without  cracks  between  the 
pieces.  It  was  slow,  painstaking  work.  Mr.  Wilson  worked 
hard  and  carefully  in  his  little  shop  on  the  West  Newbury 
road.*  But  still  the  results  oi  his  work  did  not  suit  him.  He 
did  not  care  so  much  then  about  how  well  the  globe  looked  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  the  looks  could  be  improved  later,  but  he 
did  know  that  if  he  were  to  make  the  globes  so  that  they  would 
sell  all  over  the  United  States,  as  he  wished,  the  machine  for 
copying  must  be  perfect.  He  decided  to  go  to  see  another  man 
who  knew  more  about  engraving.  This  man  had  made  two 
maps  for  the  first  geography  book  that  was  ever  published 
in  the  United  States. 

This  man  lived  far  away  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  It 
was  too  far  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  drive  Peggy  even  if  he  stopped 
along  the  way  at  wayside  taverns,  as  hotels  or  overnight  places 

were  then  called.  This  was  in  the  days  before  cars  and  rail¬ 
roads.  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  afford  to  pay  much  money  for  his 

trip.  So  he  packed  a  few  necessary  clothes  and  his  globe  in  a 
carpet  bag  and  set  out  to  walk — a  distance  of  about  235  miles. 

It  was  discouraging  to  be  told  when  he  reached  the  man, 
whose  criticism  and  help  he  had  so  much  wanted,  that  he 
could  not  correct  the  mistakes  on  the  model  he  had  but  must 
begin  at  the  beginning*  and  start  all  over  again!  But  this  man 
who  had  started  out  to  learn  geography  when  nearly  forty  and 
who  had  rebuilt  his  house  in  Bradford  after  it  burned  down 
three  different  times  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 

*  He  made  all  his  own  tools,  including  lathes  and  presses.  He  did 
his  own  printing,  and  even  made  his  own  ink  and  varnish.  He  spent 
300  days  making  his  first  copper  plate  for  a  globe.  (From  newspaper 
item). 
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He  went  home  to  Bradford  and  kept  on  trying  until  in 
1811  or  1812,  about  the  time  of  our  second  war  with  England, 
he  succeeded.  So  in  Bradford,  Vermont,  was  made  the  first 
perfected  globe  in  America.  Soon  he  received  orders  from  a 
firm  in  Boston. 

There  were  still  setbacks  and  discouragements,  but  from 
now  on  he  had  a  growing  business  of  making  globes.  He  made 
some  of  them  in  Bradford  and  some  of  them  in  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire,  his  birthplace.  Soon  he  built  a  globe  fac¬ 
tory  in  Albany,  New  York.  Hte  charged  $55  for  a  pair  of  large 
globes  and  $5  for  a  pair  of  little  three-inch  globes. 

Eleven  children1  who  had  watched  their  father’s  long 
struggle  to  make  a  selling  globe  were  happy  at  his  success.  By 
this  time  three  of  his  sons  were  grown  and  wanted  to  enter 
the  business  with  their  father. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  finally  became  too  old  to  carry  on  his 
factory,  these  sons  ran  the  business  while  their  father  returned 
to  the  place  he  loved  best — Bradford,  Vermont.  Here  he  work¬ 
ed  on  his  last  invention. 

His  last  years  were  saddened  by  the  deaths,  one  by  one,  of 
his  four  sons.  But  the  business  in  Albany  was  carried  on  by 
Cyrus  Lancaster.  This  young'  man  had  attended  Dartmouth 
College  and  had  taught  in  Bradford  Academy.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Wilson  family.2 

Mr.  Wilson  continued  to  study  and  to  work  at  his  globes 
until  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.3  But  the  result  of  his 
lifelong  work  lives  on  in  the  globes  which  are  now  seen  in 
every  school  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  of  the  previous  old  globes  which  Mr.  Wilson  made 
are  still  scattered  about  the  country.  These  are  very  valuable. 
Mrs.  William  Spencer,  a  great-granddaughter  of  James  Wil¬ 
son  has  one,  a  terrestrial  globe.  Mrs.  Mark  Moody  of  Water- 
bury,  another  descendent  of  Mr.  Wilson,  has  two  a  terrestrial 


1 —  Three  of  his  children  died  young. 

2 —  He  married  the  widow  of  one  of  the  Wilson  sons. 

3 —  Mr.  Wilson  was  past  80  when  he  invented  and  made  his  own 
orrery  or  Wilson  Planetarium.  He  engraved  the  large  copper  plate 
when  he  was  83. 
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globe  and  a  planetarium.  One  was  given  to  the  Bradford  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  and  one  to  Dartmouth  College.  The  Vermont  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  the  University  of  Vermont  each  has  one. 
A  pair  of  them  is  owned  by  Yale  University  and  another  pair 
by  Harvard  University.  Two  were  exhibited  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.  several  years  ago. 

Although  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  gives  the  year 
1814  as  the  time  when  Mr.  Wilson  completed  his  first  globe, 
Norwich  University  in  Northfield  has  just  put  on  display  in 
the  Henry  Prescott  Chaplin  Memorial  Library  two  Wilson 
globes,  one  a  model  of  the  world  and  the  other  a  model  of 
the  heavens,  dated  respectively  1811  and  1812. 

Stop  your  bicycle  some  day  at  the  north-end  water  trough 
and  read  the  story  of  Bradford’s  famous  inventor  on  the  his¬ 
torical  milestone  which  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  has 
placed  there. 
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A  ON  EH.  McDUFFIE  WILSON 
Third  wife  of  Jambs  Wilson 
Wtl/  I  AM  WIU.ARD  WATERMAN  (N<>. 
At  the  *ae  of  5 i 


MARY  ANN  WILSON  WATERMAN  S<>  m 


Some  of  James  Wilson’s  Family 


A  COAT  OF  ARMS 


“Let’s  play  Treasure  Hunt !”  Agnes  suggested  one  bright 
summer  afternoon  in  the  year  1823  as  the  three  Wilson  sis¬ 
ters  sat  in  the  open  barn  door  at  their  home  on  the  Goshen 
Road.  “You  two  blind,  and  I’ll  hide  a  treasure  for  you  to  find.” 

“What  shall  we  use  for  the  treasure?”  Mary  Anne  asked 
practically. 

“This  stone!”  shouted  little  Jane*  picking  up  a  pretty 
little  rock  from  the  yard. 

“No.  We  couldn’t  tell  it  from  other  stones.  We’ll  use  this,” 
decided  Mary  Anne,  bringing'  a  curious  piece  of  painted  wood 
from  the  recesses  of  the  barn. 

“I  wonder  what  this  was?”  Agnes  puzzled,  studying  the 
faded  picture  of  a  lion  with  a  sword  in  his  paw. 

“Boyd  said  it  was  once  the  back  of  a  sleigh  that  belonged 
to  Grandpa  McDuffee,”  answered  Mary  Anne.  “He  said  that 
when  the  sleigh  was  quite  worn  out  Marmie  cut  off  this 
piece  with  the  picture  and  brought  it  up  here.” 

“But  why  would  Marmie  save  it?  it’s  so  old  and  faded,” 
wondered  Agnes.  “Let’s  run  and  ask  her !” 

Mother  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  stop  her  work  in  the 
hot,  bare  farmhouse  kitchen  and  sit  on  the  broad  stone  door¬ 
step  for  a  few  minutes.  She  looked  down  into  the  eager  faces 
of  her  three  little  daughters.  “Well,  it’s  a  long  story,  but  1 
guess  you  are  old  enough  to  understand. 

“You  see,  my  family,  the  McDuffees,  came  originally  from 
Scotland  and  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  old  King 
Duff**  whose  son  was  called  Macduff,  which  means  Ton  of 
Duff.’  My  manv-times-great-grandfather  was  the  thane — that 
is  another  word  for  lord — of  Fife,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  King  Duncan.  A  traitor  named  Macbeth. 

*  This  five-year-old  Jane  was  Mrs.  William  Soencer’s  grandmother. 

♦♦King  or  Chief  Duff  ruled  in  Scotland  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 
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with  the  help  of  his  wife,  murdered  King  Duncan  and  ruled  as 
king  of  Scotland  until  he  was  dethroned  and  killed  by  the 
brave  Macduff.  Then  Prince  Malcolm,  son  of  the  murdered 
King  Duncan,  became  king.  As  a  reward  to  the  loyal  Macduff 
King  Malcolm  added  ‘fee’  to  the  nobleman’s  name  and  ever 
since  that  time  his  descendents  have  been  called  ‘McDuffee’. 

“Among  other  honors,  King  Malcolm  also  gave  his  loyal 
friend  a  coat  of  arms.” 

“What’s  that — a  coat  of  arms,  Marmie?” 

“This !”  Mother  fingered  reverently  the  piece  of  wood 
with  the  faded  design.* 

“Back  in  Europe  in  the  days  when  steel-armored  knights 
fought  for  their  kings,  a  knight  was  sometimes  rewarded  for 
his  brave  deeds  by  being  given  a  certain  design  or  emblem 
which  was  embroidered  upon  his  coat  and  painted  upon  his 
shield.  Later  his  son  would  use  the  same  design.  Finally  one 
could  tell  to  what  family  a  knight  belonged  by  the  emblem 
emblazoned  upon  his  shield.  Later  on  when  knights  settled 
down  on  great  tracts  of  land  awarded  them  by  the  king,  these 
coats  of  arms  were  handed  down  in  their  families.  Nowadays 
folks  think  it  a  great  honor  to  have  a  coat  of  arms.  It  shows 
that  our  ancestors  belonged  to  the  nobility  even  if  we  do  be 
plain  folks  like  us.  It  makes  us  proud  to  know  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  were  brave  and  loyal.** 

“So  this  is  a  copy  of  the  original  coat  of  arms  that  was 
given  to  Macduff.  Your  half-brother  Boyd  could  tell  you  the 
story  much  better  than  I  can.  Shakespeare,  who  was  a  great 
English  writer,  wrote  a  play  about  the  wicked  Macbeth  whom 
Macduff  conquered.  Perhaps  Boyd  will  teach  the  play  to  his 
pupils.  When  you  go  to  high  school  you  will  read  the  play, 
I’ve  no  doubt.” 

“But  how  did  the  coat  of  arms  get  onto  the  back  of 
Grandpa  McDuffee’s  sleigh?”  asked  Agnes. 

*On  the  McDuffee  coat  of  arms  ini  addition  to  the  lion  holding  the  sword, 
there  is  a  crown  which  stands  for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  and  three  hawks 
which  represent  the  three  witches  you  can  read  about  in  Macbeth. 

**  Origin  ally  a  coat  of  arms  was  a  short,  light  garment  with  pictures  on  it 
which  the  knight  wore  over  his  heavy,  steel  fighting  suit.  The  pictures  on  it 
were  sacred  to  the  king  and  his  country  so  that  anyone  seeing  a  man  wear¬ 
ing  it  woud  know  that  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  king. 
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“A  copy  of  the  McDuffee  coat  of  arms  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  William  McDuffee  way  back  before  the  old 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  later  a  copy  of  it  was  painted  on 
the  back  of  the  sleigh  in  which  your  grandpa  brought  the 
younger  children  from  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
to  this  town  in  1796.  I  was  just  a  year  older  than  Agnes 
then,  and  I  remember  howT  cold  it  was  and  how  thankful  we 
were  to  reach  your  Uncle  John’s  place  which  was  to  be  our 
new  home.  My  mother  followed  a  little  later  on  horseback.* 

“I  know  where  you  lived  when  you  were  a  little  girl  like 
Agnes !”  piped  little  Jane,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Plain. 

“Yes,  if  we  go  down  the  road  a  way  we  can  see  Grand¬ 
pa’s  house,”  suggested  Mary  Anne  who  was  getting  restless. 

So  the  children  ran  down  the  narrow,  dusty  road  until 
they  came  to  an  opening  in  the  bushes  where  they  could 
look  down  across  the  green  fields  at  the  wood-colored  house 
just  south  of  the  ledge  north  of  the  old  cemetery.**  Just  north 
of  this  house  was  Uncle  John’s  little  store. 

“Next  time  we  go  down  to  see  Grandpa  I  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  else  exciting  to  ask  him  about  besides  the  old  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  ferry  near  his  house,”  Agnes  was  thinking. 

“Marmie,  you  said  that  you  went  to  Uncle  John’s  house 
to  live  when  you  first  came  to  Bradford.  How  did  your  brother 
John  get  here  before  Grandpa  and  Grandma  and  the  rest 
of  you  children  did?  Why  didn’t  he  wait  to  come  with  you?” 

“Oh”,  laughed  Mother,  “John  was  one  of  the  older  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  all  grown  up  and  away  at  work  years  before  we 
came  to  Bradford.” 

“What  kind  of  work — *f arming?” 

“No.  John  was  a  teacher — taught  in  Maine  for  a  while.  He 
also  did  surveying.  John  was  always  a  great  one  for  books  and 
learning,  same  as  your  half-brother  Boyd  is.  I  mind  my  father 

*  According  to  Mr.  McKeen  they  came  in  the  sleight.  It  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  or  not  there  was  at  that  time  road  enough  for  a  sleigh. 

**  This  old  house  and  John’s  store  north  of  it  was  probably  never  seen  by 
anyone  now  living. 
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used  to  tell  how  when  John  was  growing  up  one  of  his  teach¬ 
ers  had  a  ciphering  book.  Books  were  even  scarcer  then  than 
they  are  now — ” 

“What’s  a  ciphering  book,  Marmie?” 

“Well,  you  would  call  it  an  arithmetic  book,  I  reckon.  It 
had  all  the  rules  for  working  out  different  kinds  o‘f  problems 
in  it.  A  real  smart  young  one  like  John  could  puzzle  out  how 
to  do  problems  from  those  rules.  John  almost  memorized  that 
book.  Later  after  he’d  earned  a  little  money  teaching,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  attend  Andover  Academy  for  a  short  while.  He  work¬ 
ed  for  his  board,  surveying  for  folks.  After  he  came  to  Brad¬ 
ford  to  live,  he  helped  survey  all  the  land  in  Bradford  up  into 
lots. 


“Yes,  John  was  always  a  smart  one.  For  a  while  he  ran 
the  Connecticut  River  ferry,  by  which  folks  used  to  trade  and 
go  back  and  forth  across  the  river  beifore  any  bridge  was 
built.  And  he  kept  a  store  in  his  house  on  the  Flain.  Before 
he  and  your  Aunt  Martha  moved  up  onto  the  mountain,  folks 
used  to  hold  meetings  in  his  house.  Most  always  when  the 
village  folks  had  a  knotty  problem  to  solve,  they  would  hold 
meetings  at  John’s  house,  and  usually  John  would  talk  to 
them.” 


‘Oh,  tell  us  some  more  stories  about  old  times,  Marmie !” 
begged  Mary  Anne,  as  her  mother  returned  to  her  work. 

“Not  now.  I  must  get  supper  for  your  father.  He  has  been 
working  all  afternoon  on  the  new  engraving  he  wants  to  get 
finished  to  take  to  the  factory  in  Albany.  When  he  comes  in 
he  will  be  hungry.”* 

“If  he  remembers  to  come  in  at  all,”  Agnes  laughed. 

“Next  time  you  go  to  see  your  Uncle  John  ask  him  to  tell 
you  some  stories.  He  has  had  many  adventures  and  can  tell 
more  exciting  stories  than  I  can.” 


*Marmie  could  have  told  many  more  interesting  stories  had  she  had  the 
time  such  as  stories  about  the  children’s  ancestors.  Alexander  Wilson  and  the 
young  woman,  Martha  McDuffee,  who  were  both  in  the  Londonderry  Siege 
at  the  time  the  Stuart  King  lost  his  throne  to  William  and  Mary.  During  the 
seige  when  the  people  of  Londonderry  were  starving,  Martha  saved  the  lives 
of  many  soldiers  by  finding  some  food  and  bringing  it  to  them.  Among  the 
McDuffee  descendents  are  three  wooden  plates,  which  were  used  in  the 
seige  of  ’Derry. 
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“We’ll  go  and  see  him  tomorrow  if  it’s  pleasant,”  decided 
Agnes. 

“But  now  we’ll  help  you  Marmie,”  offered  Mary  Anne, 
noting  the  tired  sag  in  her  young  mother’s  shoulders.  “I’ll  set 
the  table  while  Agnes  straightens  up  the  kitchen.” 

“When  we  played  this  was  our  treasure,  we  didn’t  know 
it  was  a  real  treasurer,”  Agnes  said  thoughfully,  as  she  picked 
up  the  coat  of  arms  to  put  it  away. 


A  VISIT  TO  UNCLE  JOHN’S 


Bright  and  early  on  the  following  morning  Agnes  and 
Mary  Anne  packed  a  lunch,  bridled  Pegasus,  threw  a  blanket 
over  his  back  and  climbed  on. 

The  rough  road  that  led  over  the  hill  toward  Goshen  nar¬ 
rowed  from  a  grassy  lane  between  bushes  and  brambles  into 
what  was  hardly  more  than  a  brown,  piney  path.  It  was  cool 
and  nice  in  the  woods.  For  one  whole  day  they  would  be  free 
from  Marmie’s  hot  farmhouse  kitchen  and  from  the  blazing 
sun  that  hung  over  the  fields.  They  dug  their  bare  feet  happily 
into  Pegasus’  soft  brown  coat.  Once  they  cut  across  a  grassy 
field  and  found  some  ripe  berries  to  eat  with  their  plain  bread 
and  butter  sandwiches.  At  last  they  rode  up  the  rocky  trail  and 
came  at  last  to  Uncle  John’s  house. 

“I’m  g-lad  you’ll  take  us  home  in  the  buckboard,”  shivered 
Agnes,  taking  off  her  pink  sunbonnet.  “I  was  scared  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  bear  all  the  way  through  the  woods.” 

“I  reckon  if  you’d  met  one,  he’d  have  been  more  scared 
than  you,”  laughed  Uncle  John. 

“But,  your  Aunt  Margaret,  your  Uncle  David  Wilson’s 
wife,  once  met  a  bear  that  didn’t  run.  She  was  coming  to  our 
house  from  her  cabin  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  That  was  before  there  was  any  carriage  road. 
She  had  your  cousin  David  who  was  a  baby  then  in  her 
arms  and  James,  her  next  youngest  toddler,  by  her  side.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  saw  a  bear  sitting  right  in  her  path !  The  bear  didn’t 
move  aside,  as  a  gentleman  should,  to  let  a  lady  pass.  But  he 
was  gentleman  enough  to  allow  her  to  turn  around  and  hurried¬ 
ly  return  home.  We  didn’t  see  your  Aunt  Margaret  for  quite  a 
while  after  that.” 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Mary  Anne. 

“Your  Uncle  David  Wilson  once  came  face  to  face  with 
three  big  black  bears  in  his  grain  field.  He  saw  the  grain 
moving  and  went  out  to  drive  away  his  neighbor’s  hogs  that 
he  supposed  had  gotten  into  the  grain  again.  Instead  he  found 
himself  trapped  by  savage  bears.  He  leaped  on  a  stump  and 
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let  out  a  blood-curdling  shout.  The  bears,  who  had  started  for 
him,  were  not  used  to  such  a  strange  noise.  They  were  fright¬ 
ened  and  ran  away.” 

“I  declare !”  exclaimed  Agnes.  ‘Tm  never  going  to  walk 
though  those  woods  again !” 

“My  soul  and  body,  you  modern  young’uns  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  walk  through  real  woods !  Back  over  twenty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  young  lad  name  of  Flanders  who  rode  horse¬ 
back  clear  from  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  to  Bradford  just  to 
bring  two  bushels  of  corn  to  his  older  brother’s  family.  They 
had  settled  here  on  Wrights  Mountain,  too.  Let’s  see,  it  must 
have  been  about  seventy  miles  that  boy  had  to  come,  most  of 
the  way  right  through  the  woods.  His  father  sent  him  because 
in  those  days  it  was  hard  for  folks  up  here  on  the  Mountain 
to  get  hold  of  flour  and  meal.  His  brother’s  family  liked  to 
have  starved,  or  thought  they  did,  on  potatoes  alone  for 
six  weeks. 

“My  sakes !  I  bet  that  Flanders  boy  was  even  more  glad 
than  we  were  to  get  here,”  said  Agnes.  “I  reckon  we  ought 
not  to  complain  when  we  don’t  get  everything  we  want  to  eat, 
though  I  do  get  tired  of  having  nothing  much  for  meat  but  salt 
pork.  Father  is  too  busy  with  his  inventing  to  do  as  much 
farming  as  some  folks.” 

“Uncle  John,  tell  us  about  when  you  were  young,”  begged 
Mary  Anne. 

Uncle  John  laughed.  “Well,  let’s  see.  Your  being  afraid 
of  bears  ’minds  me  of  the  time  I  was  nearly  caught  by  wolves. 
I  was  about  nineteen  then  and  was  walking  from  my  house 
in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  to  Maine  to  teach.  My 
journey  led  through  the  woods  and  took  many  days.  One  night 
just  at  dusk  I  called  at  a  farmhouse  to  inquire  how  far  it  was 
to  Saco  Falls.  They  told  me  it  was  about  five  miles,  but  they 
didn’t  tell  me  that  theirs  was  the  last  house  until  I  got  to  Saco. 

“The  road  became  but  a  path  leading  through  deep  woods, 
and  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  bark  of  a  wolf  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  quickened  my  steps.  The  first  wolf  was  answered 
by  a  second.  Then  another  and  another  wolf  howled.  A  whole 
pack  seemed  to  be  following  me.  I  broke  into  a  run.  The  foot- 
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pads  behind  me  grew  faster  and  faster.  The  howls  grew  nearer 
— more  savage.  The  wolves  were  gaining  on  me !  My  breath 
came  in  quick  short  gasps  now.  Through  the  darkness  behind 
me,  I  could  see  the  savage  glitter  of  wolfish  eyes.  My  heart 
pounded  wildly.  There  was  a  pain  in  my  side,  so  I  was  running 
more  slowly  now.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  hadn’t  strength  or 
breath  to  run  another  step.  Soon  the  whole  pack  would  be  upon 
me,  tearing  me  to  ribbons.  It  wouldn’t  take  long  for  those  half- 
starved  brutes  to  finish  a  man.  I  was  still  running,  but  I  seemed 
to  be  hardly  moving.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  patter  of 
many  padded  feet,  the  panting  of  many  hungry  wolves.  Just 
then  I  saw  a  light  in  a  clearing.  The  wolves  were  snapping 
at  my  heels.  I  do  not  know  how  I  reached  that  house.  With 
my  last  bit  of  strength  I  pushed  upon  the  door  and  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  upon  the  floor. 

“When  I  recovered,  I  found  that  the  young  ladies  of  the 
household  were  giving  a  party.  The  young  folks  crowded  about 
me  to  hear  my  story.  All  the  girls  made  quite  a  to-do  over  me 
and  stared  at  me  until  I  was  embarrassed,  for  I  was  a  shy  lad. 

“The  people  of  the  house  told  me  that  just  a  few  days 
before,  a  man  who  lived  nearby  had  gone  into  the  wood  with 
his  team  and  had  been  attacked  and  killed  by  wolves.  He  had 
evidently  put  up  quite  a  fight  because  his  ax  was  found  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  dead  wolf.  The  wolves,  having  so  recently  tasted 
human  blood,  were  all  the  more  eager  to  kill  another  victim.” 

“My  stars,  Uncle  John,  I  will  be  more  afraid  now  than 
ever!”  declared  Mary  Anne,  shuddering  happily. 

“Do  tell  us  another  story!”  pleaded  Agnes. 

t 

“Well,  this  is  a  different  kind  of  story.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  my  father  hired  a  young  Irishman  from  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try  to  help  him  on  the  farm.  For  awhile  this  fellow  seemed 
happy  with  us.  Then  one  day  he  suddenly  told  my  father  that 
he  must  leave. 

“He  had  seemed  to  like  me,  so  I  walked  down  the  road 
with  him  a  piece  and  begged  him  to  tell  me  why  he  was 
leaving. 
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“He  hesitated.  Then  he  said,  “Oh!  Ye  live  so  near  the 
chimney  of  Hell  I  dare  not  stay  !’ 

‘T  was  mystified.  Upon  further  questioning,  I  found  out 
that  he  was  referring  to  the  lightning  bugs,  which  he  had  never 
seen  before !  I  persuaded  him  to  delay  his  departure  until  eve¬ 
ning,  when  I  caught  a  lightning  bug  and  explained  to  him  what 
caused  the  little  flash  that  looked  like  fire.  After  that  he 
decided  to  stay.” 

“Marmie  told  us  that  you  didn’t  always  live  up  here  on 
the  mountain,  Uncle  John — that  you  used  to  live  on  Grand¬ 
pa’s  farm  on  the  Upper  Plain  before  Grandpa  lived  there.” 

“Yes,  I  built  the  little  house  and  store.  The  one  below  it 
was  your  Uncle  Samuel  McDufifee’s.  First  town  meeting  in 
Bradford  was  held  in  that  house  with  John  Peters  the  Modera¬ 
tor.  After  my  father — your  grandad — brought  the  rest  of  the 
family  up  here  from  Londonderry,  I  left  that  house  for  them  to 
live  in  and  built  this  house  up  here  for  your  Aunt  Martha  and 
me. 

“The  house  and  store  north  of  the  cemetery  have  al¬ 
ways  belonged  to  McDufifee’s  then?”  asked  Agnes. 

“Yes,  and  the  house  across  the  road.  Probably  in  time 
there  will  be  more  houses.  The  McDufifee  sons  and  grandsons 
seem  to  like  to  stay  on  the  old  homestead  near  the  old  folks, 
but  they  will  want  houses  of  their  own.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Bradford,  Uncle  John?” 
Agnes  wanted  to  know. 

“T  came  here  to  settle  Uncle  Samuel’s  estate.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Connecticut  River  near  the  ferry,  and  his  wife 
sent  for  me.  I  liked  it  so  well  here  that  I  stayed  on.” 

After  a  good  supper  of  corn  bread,  corn  meal  mush,  and 
molasses,  the  children  said  goodbye  to  Aunt  Martha  and  rode 
home  behind  Topsy.  In  the  gathering  darkness,  the  bobbing 
lantern  threw  queer,  dancing  shadows  among  the  leafv  boughs 
and  over  the  winding  grassy  road.  Frogs  cheeped  sadly  in  a 
nearby  swamp  and  a  whippoorwill  sobbed  farther  away  in  the 
lonely  forest.  But  after  they  entered  the  deeper  woods,  there 
was  nothing  to  mar  the  peaceful  quiet  save  an  occasional 
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“Giddap,  Topsy!”,  and  the  girls  thought  sleepily  of  the  stories 
that  Uncle  John  had  told  them.  Suddenly  the  too-close,  ghost¬ 
ly  voice  of  an  owl  followed  by  the  sudden  whir  of  partridge 
wings  shattered  the  silence.  Peggy,  following  behind  the  buck- 
board,  shied  a  little. 

Mary  Anne  shivered  and  clutched  the  gift  of  wildflowers 
for  Marmie  more  tightly.  “That  Flanders  boy  must  have 
been  afraid  at  times,”  she  thought. 

“I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  in  this  dark  woods  at  night  all 
alone.  Did  the  people  come  to  Bradford  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  in  those  days?” 

“No,”  replied  Agnes.  “Don’t  you  remember  about  Grand¬ 
pa  coming  in  his  sleigh?  The  women  and  older  children  rode 
horseback.” 

“Many  people  came  with  oxen,”  said  Uncle  John.  He  flick¬ 
ed  Topsy  lig'htly  with  the  reins.  “Oxen  were  much  slower  than 
horses,  but  they  were  stronger  and  cheaper.  People  brought 
their  household  goods  in  ox-carts  that  looked  something  like 
dumpcarts.  One  time  back  in  1797,  a  man  and  his  wife  named 
Simpson  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  ice  near  Uncle 
Samuel’s.  They  had  an  ox-cart  loaded  with  four  children  and  a 
few  household  goods.  The  ox-cart  was  drawn  by  a  cow  and  a 
heifer  yolked  together  with  an  ox  in  front  to  lead  them ! 
Queerest  sight  you  ever  saw !  Seems  they  had  started  out  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  with  the  cow  and  heifer  hitched  behind  the 
cart.  Halfway  from  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the 
oxen  had  met  with  an  accident  and  died.  They  couldn’t  figure 
anv  other  way  to  get  here  but  to  yoke  the  cow  and  the 
heifer !  They  stayed  for  a  while  in  a  log  house  on  the  Mc- 
Dufifee  farm  and  then  moved  up  onto  the  west  side  of  Wrights 
Mountain. — Well,  blessed  if  there  isn’t  the  Wilson  house  com¬ 
ing  into  sight!  Know  anybody  who  lives  there,  do  you?” 

“I’m  glad  we  went  to  see  Uncle  John,”  said  Mary  Anne,  as 
the  two  sisters  climbed  the  little  ladder  into  their  high  four 
nosted  bed.  “He  can  tell  such  nice  stories !” 


THE  ENGLISH  GIRL  WHO  BROUGHT  A 
CHURCH  TO  BRADFORD,  VERMONT 

The  air  was  sweet  with  budding  locust  trees  and  the  odors 
of  fresh  new  grass  and  damp  earth.  Gentle  silver  rain  slanted 
downward  cutting  off  the  distant  green  fields  and  spoiling  an 
otherwise  perfect  day.  This  seemed  fitting  to  the  groups  of 
people  who,  dressed  in  their  best  black  homespun,  stood  chat¬ 
ting  with  lowered  voices  in  front  of  the  little  wood-colored 
schoolhouse  on  the  Lower  Plain.  Surely  the  whole  world 
should  weep  now.  Not  that  they  themselves  were  weeping, 
unless  the  few  secret  tears  hastily  brushed  from  sad  eyes  and 
weather-beaten  cheeks  could  be  called  weeping.  No,  they  were 
busy  farm,  folks  with  no  time  for  weeping,  and  she,  they  well 
knew,  would  not  approve  of  tears  now.  But  they  watched  with 
hearts  heavy  as  lead  as  the  beloved  form  of  their  best  earthly 
friend,  snugly  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  was  carried  gently 
from  the  schoolhouse.  They  were  proud  of  the  box,  home-made 
and  smelling  sweetly  of  fresh  pine.  That  was  modern.  Not  all 
folks  had  one.  Strong  loving  arms,  which  were  already  burned 
from  spring  plowing  and  stone-wall  mending  in  the  wind  and 
the  sun,  lifted  it  gently  into  the  back  of  the  waiting  farm 
wagon.  The  group  of  people  broke  up  now  as,  one  by  one, 
each  climbed  heavily  into  his  saddle  or  into  his  cart  and  slow¬ 
ly  followed  the  farm  wagon  with  its  precious  load  to  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground.  Soon  their  last  earthly  farewell  to  their  beloved 
teacher  and  leader  would  be  over.  They  wondered  dismally 
how  the  sun  could  bear  to  shine  at  all.  Always  she  had  been 
their  friend  and  comforter.  She  had  reproved  them  gently  for 
their  shortcomings.  She  had  urged  them  on  to  do  their  best. 
She  had  helped  them  with  words  of  wisdom  to  solve  their 
problems,  listening  patiently  to  their  stories  of  troubled  love 
or  loss  of  crops. 

Often  on  a  bare  table  in  some  neighboring  farmhouse 
kitchen,  she  had  placed  a  supper  lovingly  cooked  by  her  own 
hands,  or  tenderly  wiped  away  with  her  own  handkerchief 
and  her  prayers  the  tears  on  some  heartbroken  mother’s  face. 
And  in  between  the  preachings  of  the  circuit  preachers  who 
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rode  horseback  the  rounds  of  the  neighboring  towns  from  Ver- 
shire  to  Newbury  or  Groton,  she  had  taug'ht  them  from  the 
platform  in  their  little  schoolhouse.  Many  of  them  could  re¬ 
member  earlier  meetings  in  “Mother”  Peckett’s  kitchen,  back 
before  the  schoolhouse  was  built.*  A  few  could  remember  the 
first  class.  Sarah  and  “old”  Joseph  could  remember  lessons 
even  before  the  first  class.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Feckett 
family  had  moved  among  them  from  Haverhill,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  long  before  the  days  of  the  first  circuit  riders,  Margaret 
had  begun  to  tell  her  new  neighbors  about  this  wonderful  new 
religion  that  she  had  learned  about  from  the  lips  of  the  great 
John  Wesley  himself  when  she  had  been  Margaret  Appleton, 
before  she  had  become  Mrs.  Peckett. 

It  was  young-  Josph  Clark,  a  likely  youth  not  yet  turned 
twenty-four  who  first  broke  the  heavy  silence  as  the  friends 
stood  in  the  trodden  tall  grass  of  the  graveyard.  “She  was  a 
fine  woman,”  Joseph  said  simply.  “She  always  carried  on  in 
the  face  of  discouragements,  loss,  or  sorrow.  She  would  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  do  the  same.” 

“That  is  right,”  Moody’s  wife,  Susan,  tried  to  sound  brisk 
as  she  picked  up  little  Orlin  from  the  grass. 

“It  was  not  for  selfish  tears  that  she  gave  us  her  time  and 
taught  us  in  her  class,”  Fanny  Aspinwall  said,  looking  ten¬ 
derly  at  young  Joseph. 

The  others  nodded  numbly.  But  some  one  could  not  help 

adding,  “But  always  before  at  a  time  like  this - ”  No  one 

answered. 

Old  Joseph  and  his  Sarah  were  the  first  to  walk  slowly 
away  with  bowed  heads.  The  rest  followed.  They  rode  slowly 
and  silently  home  through  the  rain  with  the  words  of  their 
pastor*  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  “She  has  departed  now  to  her 
Heavenly  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  a  fitting  re¬ 
ward  for  one  who  was  a  servant  of  God  and  brought  about  the 
salvation  of  many.” 

*  The  children  first  went  to  school  in  Colonel  John  Barron’s  barn,  located 
on  the  present  Reynolds  farm  and  said  to  be  the  first  school  for  children 
in  Bradford. 

*This  minister  could  have  been  Paul  Dustin  or  Solomon  Langdon,  both  of 
whom  preached  in  Bradford  for  the  Methodists  in  the  year  1802. 
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As  Laban  rode  back  by  the  Peckett  cottage,  which  was 
now  to  be  the  Clark  cottage,  he  looked  fondly  at  the  plain  little 
house  with  its  low  roof  sloping  toward  the  front  and  a  window 
each  side  of  the  door.  It  had  been  here  that  he  first  remembered 
seeing  Mother  Peckett.  She  had  been  weeding  her  spiced  pinks 
and  had  given  him  one  to  hold  for  his  very  own.  And  it  was 
here  on  the  doorstep  that  he  had  last  seen  her  alive.  It  had 
been  on  just  such  a  lovely  day  two  years  ago  that  Laban 
had  started  out  for  the  Methodist  Conference  in  New  York 
City,  full  of  youthful  hopes  and  dreams.  As  he  had  turned 
in  his  saddle  for  a  last  look  at  MTother  Peckett  and  at  his  boy¬ 
hood  home,  she  had  waved  a  smiling  goodbye  and  then  had 
sat,  chin  cupped  in  her  hands,  her  sunbonnet  falling  backward 
from  her  gray  hair,  her  sweet  faded  eyes  looking  out  across  the 
narrow  road  and  across  the  green  fields  toward  the  mountains 
that  were  just  pricking  through  the  morning  fog.  This  spring 
he  had  had  a  sudden  longing  to  be  with  Mother  Peckett,  to 
listen  again  to  the  inspiration  of  her  quiet  words.  He  had 
asked  to  have  all  of  his  free  time  for  the  year  and  had  set  out 
on  the  long  horseback  ride  through  the  woods,  knowing  that  he 
would  spend  all  of  the  days  but  one  on  the  road.  He  had  sur¬ 
prised  the  homefolks  who  had  not  expected  to  see  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  since  he  had  been  away  only  two  years  and  New 
York  City  was  far,  far  away.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  arrived 
too  late  for  the  quiet  talk  that  he  had  longed  for,  but  glad  that 
he  had  been  here  to  join  the  friends  and  neighbors  in  their 
farewell.  Strangely  enough,  his  mind  felt  at  peace  again.  Of 
what  had  she  been  thinking  that  last  time  that  he  had  seen  her 
sitting  on  her  doorstep,  he  wondered. 

y 

4'  vU  vlf  ^  4*  4*  4>  4» 
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I  -  »  . 

During  this  last  year  Mother  Peckett  had  often  sat  just  so 
in  the  early  morning  or  in  gathering  twilight  after  her  chores 
for  the  day  were  done,  and  her  thoughts  had  taken  her  far 
back  into  the  past.  Laban’s  success  in  New  York  City  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Ruter’s  success  in  Boston  and  in  Philadelphia  had  made  her 
proud  and  happy,  but  the  boys’  letters  to  her  had  made  her 
happier  still,  for  they  told  her  that  success  in  the  big  cities  had 
not  turned  their  heads  and  that  the  words  of  John  Wesley, 
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which  she  had  first  brought  to  them,  were  still  written  in  their 
hearts.* 

‘‘John  Wesley  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  two 
more  youthful  followers  to  carry  his  words  and  teachings  into 
the  hearts  of  the  great  cities.*  That  makes  twenty-two  Brad¬ 
ford  boys  who  have  become  ministers  since  1797.  I  am  proud 
of  them  !  I  am  proud  of  all  of  ‘my  children’.” 

“Sakes  alive!  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Laban  was 
a  baby.” 

She  had  seen  him  first  in  1780  soon  after  she  and  Giles 
had  moved  to  Mooretown  from  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire. 
Sarah  Clark,  in  her  faded  calico  dress  and  sunbonnet,  had  come 
across  the  field  with  Laban  in  her  arms  and  Moody,  not  yet 
four,  running  by  her  side.  Half  way  across  Laban  had  grown 
heavy  and  she  had  put  him  down  on  his  unsteady  little  feet 
to  cling  to  her  apron  strings  and  follow  after.  She  had  come 
to  call  on  her  new  neighbor  and  to  compare  her  babies  with 
Mrs.  Peckett’s  youngest,  little  Ellen.  Laban  had  been  croupy 
and  Mrs.  Peckett  had  brought  out  some  grease  for  his  mother 
to  grease  him  with.  Young  Mrs.  Clark  had  been  so  pleased  to 
have  a  near  neighbor.  The  Barrons  had  been  the  nearest  be¬ 
fore.  “It  was  right  lonesome  at  times  living  here  in  the  pine 
woods,  especially  in  the  winter,  before  you  came,”  she  had 
told  the  older  woman. 

Joseph  had  been  born  that  next  September.  Dear  Joseph! 
He  would  carry  on  her  work.  Of  that  Margaret  Peckett  was 
sure.  Of  all  the  Clark  children,  who  had  grown  to  seem  almost 
as  dear  to  her  as  her  own  grown  children,  Joseph  seemed  the 
closest.  Joseph  would  stay  on  even  after  he  was  married  to 
Fanny,  for  he  loved  the  land  that  his  father  had  cleared  and  on 
which  he  had  built  their  first  rough  cabin.  Joseph  was  con¬ 
tent  with  his  brick  mason  trade,  but  best  of  all,  Joseph  loved 

*  In  addition  to  their  preaching  careers,  Laben  Clark.  D.  D.,  helped  to  found 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  served  as  President  of  the 
Trustees  of  Wesleyan  until  his  death,  and  Martin  Ruter,  who  was  given  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  D.  D.,  was  president  of  Augusta  College  in  Kentucky  and 
founder  and  first  president  of  Allegheny  College  in  Pennsylvania. 

*  Methodism  was  first  started  at  New  York  in  1766.  In  1790  Jesse  Lee  brought 
it  to  Boston.  Margaret  Appleton  Peckett  brought  the  first  tidings  of  it  to 
Bradford,  Vt.,  around  1780  and  probably  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  in  1774. 

*  Dr.  McKeen  gives  the  date  of  Margaret  Appleton  Peckett’s  arrival  in 
Bradford  as  1779  or  1780.  Mr.  Swapp  gives  it  as  1780. 
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to  spread  the  Word.  He  loved  to  talk  to  the  hard-working  farm 
folks  about  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Although  only  in  his  early  twenties,  Joseph  could  preach  well 
enough  to  fill  the  places  of  absent  preachers  at  the  meetings 
held  in  the  little  schoolhouse.  More  and  more  folks  were  com¬ 
ing  from  a  distance  to  hear  him,  not  counting,  of  course,  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  flock,  such  as  her  dear  friends  the  Bryant 
Kays,  who  rode  twelve  miles  to  attend  all  the  meetings.  Some 
day  Joseph  might  become  their  regular  pastor.  But  all  the 
preachers  were  circuit  riders  now.  And  some  day  she  hoped 
that  Joseph  or  some  off  the  Clark  family  might  live  in  her  own 
cottage.  She  would  like  to  know  that  he  would  live  here. 


She  thought  of  those  early  days  when  she  had  tried  to 
bring  the  message  of  John  Wesley’s  beautiful  new  faith  to  her 
new  neighbors.  The  Clarks  had  come,  of  course,  bringing  their 
children  with  them.*  It  was  not  until  seventeen  years  later 
after  Nicholas  Sneathen,  the  first  Methodist  circuit  preacher, 
had  come  to  see  Mother  Peckett  that  the  first  real  Methodist 
class  had  been  started  in  Bradford.  That  was  back  before  the 
schoolhouse  was  built.  There  had  been  just  five  members  in 
that  first  class  in  1797,  the  two  oldest  Clark  boys,  Elizabeth 
Warren,  Mother  Peckett’s  own  son  William,  and  Mother  Pec¬ 
kett  herself.  Later  six  more  joined.  By  1779  when  the  Church 
Society  was  organized,  there  had  been  thirty  members,  a  large 
number  for  any  church  in  those  days.  The  years  had  brought 
many  changes.  Giles  had  left  her  for  his  Heavenly  home.  Her 
own  children  and  the  oldest  Clark  children  had  grown  up,  mar¬ 
ried,  or  gone  away.  Moody  and  Susan  had  a  son  nearly  grown 
now,  a  fine  lad  of  nearly  fourteen.  (Martin  Ruter,  the  Corinth 
boy,  had  been  only  fifteen  when  he  had  joined  the  Methodists.) 
New  neighbors  had  come.  But  through  all  of  these  changes  the 
Methodist  movement  had  gone  steadily  on.  They  had  gone  a 


*  The  older  Clarks  attended  the  first  old  Congregational  Church  which  was 
built  on  Peters  Hills  in  1793  by  Edward  and  Joseph  Clark  'under  contract  for 
the  Congregationalists)  and  to  which  Gardner  Kellogg,  their  first  minister 
came,  rather  by  chance,  in  1795.  Mr.  McKeen  came  to  town  in  1814,  about 
twelve  years  after  Mrs.  Peckett’s  death. 

At  about  the  time  that  this  first  Congregational  Church  opened,  another 
church  was  built  on  the  Upper  Plain  near  the  north  end  of  oM  cemetery  by 
the  Calvanistic  Baptists.  The  last  survivor  of  this  church  was  Deacon  Rueben 
Martin  who  clung  to  his  faith  until  his  death  in  1841.  long  after  +he  building 
and  the  other  members  were  gone.  Reuben  Martin’s  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Noah  White.  She  came  to  Bradford  as  a  small  babv  in  1763  when  her 
parents  emigrated  from  Haverhill,  Mass.  From  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Newbury, 
Vt.,  to  which  they  came  first,  there  was  no  road,  and  they  came  through  the 
trackless  woods,  sleeping  on  the  ground  at  night  with  no  shelter. 
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long  way,  but  much  remained  to  be  done.  She  wished  that  she 
were  as  spry  as  she  had  once  been  about  accomplishing  things. 
But  young  Joseph  had  taken  much  of  the  load  from  her  tired 
shoulders  onto  his  own  strong  young  shoulders  of  late.  If  they 
all  just  kept  on  working  hard,  the  dream  would  come  true. 
Some  day  they  would  have  a  church  building  of  their  own.  She 
wished  that  she  could  be  here  to  see  it.  But,  as  she  had  told 
them,  it  did  not  really  matter  whether  they  met  in  a  church 
building  or  in  the  schoolhouse  or  in  her  own  kitchen  or  in  a 
field.  What  mattered  was  what  was  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Mother  Peckett  sighed,  and  the  sigh  was  one  of  both 
weariness  and  happiness.  “Life  is  good,”  she  murmured.  “God 
has  given  me  so  much !” 

She  smiled  at  the  darkening  mountains  and  shivered  a 
little  in  the  cool  evening  air.  She  drew  her  shawl  closer.  Time 
went  so  fast  now.  The  wooden  sap  buckets  had  been  washed 
and  put  away  for  another  year.  The  lone  butternut  tree  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  leave  out.  The  softly  curled  little  leaves  looked 
like  pale  yellow  blossoms  against  the  dark  green  of  the  pines 
and  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky.  Soon  the  wild  cherry  trees 
would  blossom  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  The  pasture  hill 
was  snowy  with  bluets.  She  wondered  idly  if  she  would  be 
here  when  the  bluets  came  out  next  year,  for  of  late  her 
strength  was  failing  fast. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  shrill  sweet  music 
of  childish  voices  at  twilight,  and  then  she  saw  the  younger 
Clark  children  running  bardfooted  across  the  field  toward 
her. 


“I  beat !”  shouted  ten-year-old  Samuel.  -He  dropped, 
panting,  onto  the  step  beside  her  and  tossed  a  big  pink  and 
white  bouquet  into  her  lap.  “They’re  all  for  you,  Mother 
Peckett.  We  went  a  long  way  to  find  them.” 

“Mayflowers !”  Mother  Peckett  exclaimed.  “My  first  of 
the  season.  You  dear  children  to  think  of  me.” 

>  i 

“And  Sally  has  brought  you  a  cake  that  she  baked.  That’s 
why  she  couldn’t  run  as  fast,”  he  added  honestly. 
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“Oh,  I  am  sure  it  is  delicious !  Sally  is  such  a  good  little 
cook.  Run  into  the  house,  Sammy,  and  find  a  knife.  We  will 
all  sample  it.” 

She  reached  out  gently  for  the  crushed,  wilted  little 
bouquets  that  Betsy  and  Gardner  were  offering  her  and  patted 
Gardner’s  hot  dirty  little  hands  and  kissed  Betsy’s  smiling, 
rather  vacant  face.  “How  lovely !  Come,  Betsy,  and  sit  beside 
me  on  the  step  and  Gardner,  come  and  sit  in  my  lap.  My,  what 
a  big  boy  you  are  getting  to  be!  You  won’t  be  able  to  sit 
in  Mother  Peckett’s  lap  much  longer.” 

“No.  I’m  really  too  big  to  sit  here  now.  I’m  nearly  as  tall 
as  Betsy.  Folks  can’t  call  me  the  Clark  baby  any  longer,  can 
they?”  he  asked  proudly. 

“No.  And  you  may  not  have  the  first  piece  of  cake.  Ladies 
must  always  be  served  first,  you  know.  So  pass  your  piece  to 
Betsy  and  wait  quietly  for  your  turn  like  a  little  gentleman, 
Gardner.” 

“Hannah  said  to  tell  you  that  she  has  to  stay  home  to¬ 
night  to  help  Ma,  but  she  will  be  over  early  in  the  morning 
to  help  you  churn,  and  Edward  will  come  sometime  along  to 
split  the  wood,”  Sally  told  their  older  friend. 

“And  I  will  be  glad  to  come  over  to  milk  your  cow,  and 
Gardner  can  drive  it  to  pasture,”  added  Sammy. 

“What  dear  helpful  little  friends  I  have,”  smiled  Mother 
Peckett. 

“Ma  says  that  she’s  right  glad  to  see  us  eager  to  serve  the 
Lord.  We  let  Ma  think  that  because  it  pleases  her,  but  we 
really  like  to  do  chores  for  you  just  because  we  love  you,” 
Sally  answered,  giving  their  friend  a  hug. 

“I’m  sure  that  you  love  the  Lord,”  answered  Mother 
Peckett. 

“Tell  about  when  you  were  a  little  girl,”  teased  Betsy. 

“No,  Betsy,  she  told  us  that  last  night.  Please  tell  us 
about  when  you  were  a  big  girl  in  England,  Mother  Peckett. 
As  big  as  Hannah  or  me,”  begged  Sally. 
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“Well,  I  wasn’t  many  years  older  than  you  are  now,  Sally, 
about  Hannah’s  age,  I  guess,  when  I  first  went  to  work  for 
John  Wesley.  I  was  his  housekeeper,”  Mother  Peckett  began 
proudly.  “Mr.  Wesley,  you  know,  was  the  man  who,  more 
than  all  the  others,  started  the  Methodist  religion.” 

“Yes,  please  tell  us  more  about  Mr.  Wesley,”  said  Sammy. 

“He  was  a  nice  man,  so  sweet  and  sunny  and  full  of  joy, 
and  so  kind  and  tender-hearted  that  he  couldn’t  bear  to  hurt 
anyone,  yet  firm  as  a  rock  and  stern  when  it  came  to  defending 
his  beliefs.  I  didn’t  see  too  much  of  him  at  first.  He  kept  him¬ 
self  shut  up  in  his  study  when  he  wasn’t  off  preaching  at  some 
meeting',  or  visiting  some  off  his  flock,  or  straightening  out  the 
tangles  some  of  his  ministers  had  gotten  themselves  into. 
Some  days  he  would  eat  only  a  little  rice  and  biscuit.  He  would 
probably  have  forgotten  to  eat  at  all  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  his 
faithful  secretary,  Mary  Bosenquet.  Some  days  we  didn’t  see 
him  at  all,  and  Mary  would  carry  him  some  food  on  a  tray. 
But  I  was  happy  just  to  be  there.  I  had  been  brought  up  strictly 
by  stern  God-fearing  parents,  and  I  knew  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  him  speak  at  a  gathering  that  I  would  be  so  happy  if  I 
could  work  for  Mr.  Wesley,  for  work  I  must  for  someone. 
When  the  chance  came,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  good  for¬ 
tune.  It’s  hard  to  describe  one  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  meetings.  He 
made  us  feel  that  the  God  we  had  feared  was  a  loving  God  who 
cared  about  each  one  of  us,  and  that  we  had  no  cause  to  be 
afraid  of  Him  if  we  did  His  bidding  and  obeyed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  new  church.  And  yet  his  words  filled  us  with  worry 
and  anxiety.  They  made  us  think  otf  our  sins  and  short¬ 
comings.  Strong  men  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time  used  to 
beat  their  breasts  and  sob  aloud.  His  words  were  quiet  words. 
He  didn’t  aim  to  excite  folks  the  way  he  did,  but  his  words 
seemed  to  touch  each  person  in  the  meeting.  Each  one  felt 
that  Mr.  Wesley  was  speaking  directly  to  him.  And  when  the 
unbelieving  mob  broke  in  and  became  rough  and  noisy  and 
broke  up  the  meeting,  as  they  often  did,  and  we  feared  for 
Mr.  Wesley’s  safety,  he  could  always  seem  to  keep  them  from 
doing  too  much  harm  with  a  few  quiet  words.” 


“What  did  Mr,  Wesley  look  like?”  asked  Sally. 
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“Oh,  he  was  thin  and  delicate-looking.  He  had  a  long  face 
with  a  long  nose  and  a  sharp  chin,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  his 
straight  shoulder-length  hair  was  gray.  Fie  had  a  way  of  push¬ 
ing  his  head  forward  and  holding  his  chin  up,  probably  from 
speaking  to  so  many  crowds  of  people.  He  had  such  a  sweet 
smile,  and  his  eyes  that  could  grow  stubborn  and  stony  if 
he  had  just  cause,  were  usually  so  kind.  In  spite  of  all  the 
troubles  he  had,  his  face  was  so  peaceful  looking. 

“It  was  hard  working  for  him  until  I  got  used  to  it.  I  was 
so  young.  The  parsonage  was  a  big  place  to  keep  clean.  And 
I  had  to  have  good  meals  ready  to  serve  at  all  hours.  There 
were  many  dinner  guests,  all  people  who  were  working  for 
the  cause  or  for  Mr.  Wesley.  His  brother  Charles  was  around 
a  lot.  No  one  could  help  but  like  Mr.  Charles.  He  was  so 
pleasant  and  loving  and  always  had  a  kind  word  for  every¬ 
one.  He  was  his  brother’s  advisor.  Mr.  Charles  wrote  the 
beautiful  hymns  that  we  sing.  He  and  Mr.  Fletcher  were  both 
more  friendly,  in  a  way,  and  easier  to  get  acquainted  with  than 
was  Mr.  John.  (Though  all  these  Methodists  were  more 
friendly  than  were  my  own  people.)  Then  there  was  Mr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Whitefield.  Mr.  Whitefield  was  a  great  preach¬ 
er.  Many  were  the  tears  and  sighs  when  Mr.  Whitefield 
preached  in  the  meeting.  I  was  afraid  of  dear  Lady  Hunting¬ 
don  at  first.  She  was  of  royal  blood  and  so  queenly  looking. 
But  she  was  humble  at  heart,  and  when  I  came  to  know  her 
I  grew  to  love  her  as  did  everyone  who  knew  her.  But,  oh  my ! 
Running  such  a  house  was  a  big  chore  for  a  simple  country 
girl,  and  I  don’t  rightly  know  how  I  would  ever  have  made  out 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mary  Bosenquet.  She  advised  me,  and  as 
we  grew  closer  we  sometimes  shared  each  other’s  tasks.  She 
was  like  an  older  sister  to  me.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  leave  there  and  come  to  Ameri¬ 
ca?”  Sam  asked. 

“Well,  I  left  Mr.  Wesley  when  I  married  Mr.  Giles  Peck- 
ett  with  Mr.  Wesley’s  blessings.  I  met  Mr.  Peckett  at  one  of 
the  meetings.  We  saw  eye  to  eye  on  nearly  everything,  and 
it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Mr.  Peckett  persuaded  me 
to  leave  of?  working  and  marry  him.  Giles  needed  me.  His  wife 
had  died  and  left  him  with  two  children.  We  both  knew  that 
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we  wanted  to  follow  Methodism.  In  America  Giles  would 
have  a  better  chance  in  every  way.  But  it  wasn’t  until  after 
my  John,  Margaret,  and  William  were  born  that  we  finally 
set  out  for  America.” 

Mother  Peckett  smiled.  “It  was  a  long,  long  voyage 
across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  with  not  many  conveniences  on 
the  ship,  so  to  speak.  I  was  so  thankful  when  we  reached 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  That  was  in  the  year  1774. 
My,  I  was  a  homesick  girl  that  first  night  in  Portsmouth.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  seasick  or  homesick.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Giles — but  I  had  Giles  and  my  babies,  and  I  felt  that 
God  was  with  us  here  just  as  He  had  been  with  us  in  England. 
We  soon  settled  in  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire.  Giles  cleared 
our  land  and  dug  out  the  stumps  and  built  our  cabin  home. 
Of  course,  it  was  nothing  so  grand  as  this  fine  little  house 
here  that  Giles  built  for  me  later  on.  Life  has  been  good 
to  me.”  She  smiled  contentedly. 

“Now  run  into  the  house  and  get  the  hymnal,  Gardner. 
Sally  and  Sammy  shall  each  read  me  a  hymn  before  you  go 
home,  for  my  eyes  are  not  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.” 

“I  can  read,  too,  now — a  little,  but  you  don’t  need  to  have 
them  read  to  you,  Mother  Peckett.  You  know  all  the  words 
by  heart,”  Gardner  said  as  he  rose  to  obey. 

“And  now  you  children  must  run  home  across  the  field 
and  to  bed,”  Mother  Peckett  told  them  when  two  hymns  had 
been  read  aloud  and  they  had  all  sung  one  together.  “I  want 
to  sit  here  for  a  few  minutes  alone  before  I  go  in  and  light 
the  candle  and  start  my  church  work.” 

It  was  the  year  1832.  Mother  Peckett  had  been  gone  now 
for  thirty  years.  The  sound  of  hammering  carried  far  on  the 
crisp  winter  air,  and  every  stroke  of  the  hammer  was  like  a 
note  of  music  to  Joseph  Clark  as  he  neared  the  top  of  Bliss 
Hill.  He  had  just  driven  through  the  deep  drifting  snow  with 
another  load  of  lumber  in  his  sled.  He  drove  the  oxen  up  near 
to  the  hitching  rail,  but  he  didn’t  begin  unloading  at  once. 
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The  church,  now  nearing  completion  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Moses  Chamberlin,  Captain  Elliss  Bliss,  John  B. 
Peckett,*  and  Isaac  Corliss,  had  stood  here  now  for  a  year 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  a 
plain  simple  building  50  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  but  to 
Joseph  Clark  it  was  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world. 
So  long  it  had  taken  the  dre,am  to  come  true !  He  entered  now 
by  one  of  the  two  big  front  doors  that  opened  into  the  aisles 
and  looked  proudly  around.  At  the  front,  between  the  doors, 
was  the  speaker’s  high  platform  and  altar.  There  were  two 
wood  stoves,  one  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  Across  the  front 
end  was  a  gallery,  shaped  like  a  half  moon,  for  the  singers. 
There  were  five  little  windows  on  each  side  of  the  room  and 
three  at  the  back  of  it.  The  floor  was  divided  into  fifty  slips,  or 
pews,  with  doors  opening  onto  the  aisles.  The  auctioning  of 
the  slips  should  bring  in  a  goodly  sum,  enough  to  meet  the 
payments,  Joseph  thought. 

Perhaps  they  could  get  more  days  of  regular  preaching  by 
the  circuit  riders,  now  that  Newbury  and  Groton  had  been 
set  off  as  a  separate  circuit  and  Fairlee  was  planning  soon  to 
join  Bradford’s  circuit.  The  circuit  riders  must  have  been  hard 
pressed  in  the  old  days  when  the  large  “Vershire  circuit”  reach¬ 
ed  from  Groton  to  White  River  Junction  and  westward  to 
Barre.  He  remembered  hearing  Elijah  Hedding,  who  had  trav¬ 
eled  the  Vershire  Circuit  during  1806,  say  that  he  had  aver¬ 
aged  3,000  miles  in  a  year.  He  had  said  that  it  had  taken  him 
ten  years  of  preaching  once  each  day  to  earn  $450.  The  circuit 
riders  would  like  preaching  in  this  new  church.  True  they  must 
share  their  new  church  with  the  Universalists  who  had  helped 
to  pay  for  it  and  who  were  allowed  to  hold  services  in  it  every 
fourth  Sunday,  but  it  was  still  the  Methodist  Church.*  He 
wished  that  Mother  Peckett  could  see  it.  How  proud  and 


*  Grandson  of  Giles  Peckett. 

*  The  Pecketts  were  relatives  of  Donald,  Debora,  and  John  Cole. 

For  the  facts  which  this  story  is  based  I  am  indebted  to  the  following 
sources:  History  of  Early  Bradford  Methodism  and  First  Methodist  Meeting 
House,  by  Andrew  Freeman  Swapp.  B.  D.,  former  minister  of  Bradford 
Grace  Methodist  Church,  History  of  Bradford,  Vt.,  by  Dr.  McKeen,  Wesley 
and  Methodism  by  Isaac  Taylor,  published  by  Harper  &  Bro. 
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happy  she  would  be  if  she  could  know.  A  golden  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  shone  in  through  the  central  pulpit  window  high  above 
the  altar  and  fell  like  a  friendly  arm  across  Joseph's  shoulders. 
For  an  instant  it  seemed  to  light  up  the  inside  of  the  church 
as  a  happy  smile  lights  up  a  beloved  face,  and  in  that  instant 
Joseph  felt  sure  that  Mother  Peckett  knew. 


SILAS’  SHOES* 


A  strong,  angular  young  man  in  rolled-up  shirt  sleeves 
shoved  up  the  many-paned  window  of  his  little  room  up  un¬ 
der  the  sloping  farmhouse  roof  and  propped  it  open  with  a 
stick.  Mrs.  Clark  didn’t  like  one  to  let  in  the  poisonous  night 
air,  but  he  must  have  just  a  breath  before  he  returned  to  his 
work.  The  cold  air  fanned  his  hot  face,  touched  his  muscular 
tanned  arms,  and  rustled  the  scribbled  papers  on  the  littered 
writing  table  in  the  dimly-lighted  room  behind  him.  Perhaps 
after  a  minute  or  two  he  could  think  better  how  to  word  what 
he  wanted  to  say  to  his  people. 

He  looked  out  across  the  wide  fields  and  up  at  the  North 
Star  and  thought  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  Bradford 
when  a  log  cabin  had  stood  where  this  cottage  was  now. 
Let’s  see,  this  cottage  must  have  been  built  about  eleven  years 
before  he  had  been  born.  He  wondered  how  many  leaders  had 
wrestled  with  problems  similar  to  his  under  this  very  roof. 
Long  ago  when  it  was  first  built,  “Mother’’  Peckett,  for  whose 
memory  he  had  a  deep  respect,  even  though  she  had  been  the 
leader  of  another  faith,  had  lived  here.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Peckett 
had  often  stood  looking  out  of  this  same  window  and  won¬ 
dered,  as  he  was  wondering  now,  just  how  to  word  a  message 
He  was  sure  that  Joseph  Clark  must  often  have  done  so.  Mr. 
Clark  had  grown  up  in  the  old  house  near  here.  The  young 
man’s  mind  wandered  back  now  to  another  early  farm  house. 

It  was  a  shed-like  cabin  that  stood  in  a  lonely  clearing 
among  the  Corinth  hills.  It  was  the  typical  home  of  an  early 
Vermont  farmer  with  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  that  one  of 
its  inmates  might  one  day  become  a  well-known  person.  With¬ 
in  seated  at  a  hand-hewn  pine  table  was  a  small  tousled-haired 
boy. 


The  boy  was  tall  for  his  age,  yet  the  ill-fitting,  rough 
homespun  clothing  that  had  been  handed  down  from  Robert 
or  John  seemed  to  be  draped  over  his  thin,  wirv  body.  One 
bony  little  hand  nervously  pushed  back  a  wisp  of  reddish  hair 

*  Imaginative  story  based  on  the  incident  told  in  McKeen’s  “History 
of  Bradford,  Vermont.” 
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that  strayed  from  the  thick  mop  that  he  bent  industriously 
over  the  slate  he  was  rapidly  covering  with  words.  The  dim 
light  from  the  candle  threw  weird,  dancing  shadows  over 
the  rough  board  walls  and  across  his  serious  young  face.  It 
was  late  for  farm  folks,  and  the  child  knew  that  he  should  be 
in  bed  as  were  his  parents  and  all  of  the  eleven  brothers  and 
sisters  who  were  still  at  home.  For  tomorrow  they  must  all 
rise  early,  as  usual,  to  start  the  new  day’s  work.  The  two 
younger  ones  had  been  asleep  for  some  time  now,  but  it  was 
much  easier  to  do  his  studying  in  the  quiet  of  the  night.  Now 
that  his  oldest  brother  Daniel  had  been  hired  out  to  a  more 
prosperous  farmer  than  was  his  own  over-burdened  Scotch- 
Irish  father,  Pa  found  so  many  chores  for  Silas  to  do  that  the 
boy  found  little  time  to  steal  away  into  the  woods  to  study  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

Silas  sighed.  “ I  don’t  believe  I’ll  be  a  farmer  when  I  grow 
up.  They  have  so  little  time  to  read  or  study,”  he  thought. 
“I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  be,  but  I  think  it  will  be  something 
that  has  to  do  with  books.  Perhaps  by  the  time  I  am  grown 
up  folks  will  be  able  to  have  more  houses  built  purposely  for 
schools  and  be  able  to  pay  someone  just  to  teach  in  them.  Then 
I  could  teach  and  save  money  to  buy  books.  I  would  like  to 
own  a  book !” 

Chores,  he  often  reflected,  were  not  so  bad  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  pleasant  to  get  up  before  the  sun  rose  and  look 
at  the  beautiful  world  that  God  had  made.  Then  after  morn¬ 
ing  prayers  and  breakfast  of  unsweetened  porridge,  it  was 
good  to  do  his  share  at  hoeing,  weeding,  clearing  away  the 
brush  about  the  cabin,  or  working  up  a  supply  of  firewood. 
Come  winter  when  the  snow  drifted  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the 
windows  and  the  wind  whistled  and  moaned  about  the  plank 
walls,  it  would  be  cozy  to  sit  by  the  wood  stove  and  roast 
aoples  for  a  treat.  Right  now  it  was  fun  to  join  his  sisters  in 
nicking  the  wild  berries  that  grew  so  plentifully  right  here  in 
the  clearing,  that  they  might  have  sauce  to  eat  with  their 
bread.  But  it  was  harder  to  rise  in  the  dark  on  frosty  morn¬ 
ings  and  creen  shivering  out  to  the  barn  to  milk  the  cows  by 
lantern  light  while  one  blew  on  one’s  fingers  to  keen  the 
numbness  away.  And  it  was  almost  as  hard  to  do  the  night 
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chores  in  the  stinging  cold  of  a  clear  starlight  night.  He 
thought  of  the  many  nights  when,  muffled  to  the  chin,  he  had 
stood  for  what  had  seemed  to  him  like  hours  nearly  frozen 
to  hold  the  lantern  high  for  his  older  brothers  to  see  to  bed 
down  the  horses  and  cattle.  Now  that  was  Margaret’s  chore, 
and  later  on  it  would  be  Annis’  turn. 

“But  I  must  not  complain.  God  put  us  into  the  world  to 
work,”  Silas  said  to  himself.  “Only  the  work  leaves  so  little 
time  for  study,  and  Pa  is  cross  when  Miss  Betsey  reports 
that  we  do  not  have  our  lessons.” 

He  thought  often  of  the  school  that  the  neighborhood  was 
planning  to  build  in  the  spring  since  there  were  now  enough 
neighborhood  children  to  fill  a  schoolhouse.  Then  he  and  his 
brothers  and  the  older  girls  and  the  children  of  their  nearest 
neighbor  would  no  longer  go  to  school  in  his  father’s  barn.  It 
would  be  but  a  small  shed-like  building — this  new  school — 
and  it  would  be  a  mile  away  over  the  hills.  But  little  he  cared 
about  that.  Oh,  how  gladly  he  would  walk  three  times  as  far 
for  the  privilege  of  going  to  a  real  school.  He  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  glad  day  to  come. 

“I  canna  be  sparing  you  from  the  work  till  the  fall  term,” 
his  father  said  when  he  spoke  to  him  about  it.  “Summer  term 
is  for  girls  and  wee  laddies.” 

“Our  laddie  will  be  needing  some  shoes  like  the  other 
lads  come  fall,”  his  mother  said  thoughtfully,  planning  ahead. 
“Robert  can  wear  John’s  outgrown  shoes  and  David  can  wear 
Robert’s.” 

“After  shearing  time  I’ll  be  able  to  spare  the  money  to 
order  the  shoes,”  his  father  answered. 

So  all  through  the  rest  of  the  winter  Silas  worked  and 
studied  and  dreamed  of  the  shoes  he  would  soon  own.  Then 
when  the  warm  spring  sunshine  melted  the  snow  and  began 
to  push  green  growing  things  up  through  the  still  partly  froz¬ 
en  earth  and  Sally  aiid  Jenny  found  the  first  arbutus  in  the 
damp  woods,  they  began  to  build  the  schoolhouse.  One  day 
in  early  summer  Silas,  Robert,  and  David  hiked  over  the  hills 
between  chores  and  found  the  schoolhouse  nearing  completion 
and  knew  that  soon  the  smaller  children  and  all  the  older 
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girls  who  could  be  spared  from  housework  would  begin  the 
summer  term.  But  still  Silas’  father  said  nothing  about  going 
to  market  and  getting  the  shoes  that  he  had  ordered  when  he 
sold  the  wool  in  the  spring. 

Silas  worked  silently  until  the  steeplejack  glowed  warm¬ 
ly  pink  against  the  lush  green  of  deep  summer.  Then  wrig¬ 
gling  his  bare  feet  impatiently  and  summoning  all  his  cour¬ 
age  he  asked,  “How  much  longer  do  you  reckon  it  will  be, 
Pa,  before  you  go  to  market  again?  Ma  says  I  canna  go  bare¬ 
foot  to  school  when  the  weather  turns  cold.” 

“There’s  time  enough,  Son,”  his  father  answered  quietly. 
“I  canna  be  sparing  the  time  from  the  work  yet.  I  don’t  reckon 
they’ll  start  the  term  for  the  older  boys  till  after  harvesting.” 

So  Silas  waited  although  his  impatience  mounted  as  the 
corn  tassled,  the  summer  faded,  the  hardwood  trees  blazed 
with  autumn  colors,  and  the  pumpkins  yellowed. 

It  was  after  most  of  the  crops  had  been  gathered  and  the 
flax  harvested,  that  Silas  awoke  early  one  morning  remem¬ 
bering  that  today  something  wonderful  was  going  to  happen. 
Oh  yes,  the  shoes !  His  father  was  going  to  market  today. 
Tumbling  out  of  bed  and  drawing  on  his  clothes,  he  hurried  out 
into  the  frosty  dawn  to  the  barn  to  saddle  Ned. 

“May  I  go  with  you,  Pa?”  he  asked  wistfully  as  his 
father  joined  him.  “I  won’t  be  a  mite  of  trouble.  I  won’t  open 
my  mouth.  I  was  thinking,  Sir,  it  would  be  easier  to  fit  the 
shoes  if  my  feet  were  there.” 

“No,  laddie,”  his  father  replied  firmly.  “I  canna  think 
it’s  best  for  bairns*  to  go  to  market.  ’Tis  nothing  good  you 
can  be  learning  there.  I  measured  your  feet  myself,  and  the 
shoes  were  ordered  according  to  the  measurements,  so  there 
can  be  no  question  of  their  fitting.  ’Twould  be  a  waste  of  time 
I’m  thinking.  Ned  is  getting  older,  and  you  are  getting  heavier. 
’Tis  enough  that  he  bear  the  weight  of  myself  the  long  way 
that  I  maun  travel.  And  Ned  is  getting  too  old  for  the  long  trip. 
Better  it  is  that  you  stay  at  home  and  work.  You  can  help  John 
in  the  grist  mill  until  he  goes  to  the  woods  to  cut  trees.  Robert 


*  Bairns  —  Scotch  for  children. 
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and  David  are  going  with  him,  so  you  maun  stay  by  the  house. 
Your  mother  and  sisters  might  be  needing  a  brawny  lad  like 
yourself  to  life  something  heavy  or  to  scare  away  a  prowling 
bear.  You  and  Margaret  shell  the  beans  while  the  older  lads 
are  in  the  woods.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  Silas  answered  respectfully  and  turned  down 
the  path  to  the  mill  where  John  was  already  at  work  grind¬ 
ing  corn. 

All  day,  as  he  worked,  Silas  thought  of  the  treat  that 
awaited  him  that  night  when  his  father  returned  with  Silas’ 
first  pair  of  shoes. 

He  was  watching  eagerly  as  Ned  turned  up  the  path,  but 
his  face  fell  at  his  father’s  first  words. 

“Well,  laddie,  ’tis  sorry  I  am  to  tell  you,  but  I  reckon 
you’ll  have  to  be  putting  ofif  school  a  bit  longer.  I  couldna  get 
the  shoes.  The  shoe-maker  has  been  ill  and  Bill  has  none 
your  size,  but  he  says  ’tis  likely  the  travelling  shoe-maker  will 
be  along  most  any  time  and  he’ll  get  him  to  make  some.  Hoot 
now!  We  winna  have  any  nonsense  about  it.  ‘No  blitheration’, 
as  your  grandfather  would  have  said.  You  are  a  big  lad  now. 
Help  me  carry  these  things  into  the  house  and  then  rub  down 
Ned.” 


“Yes,  Pa.”  Silas  smiled  with  difficulty  as  he  held  the 
bridle  for  his  father  to  dismount.  He  helped  him  to  take  in  the 
jug  of  molasses  and  the  bolt  of  plain  gray  store  cloth  that  he 
had  brought  to  Sally  and  Jenny  as  a  special  treat.  Ma’s  skill¬ 
ful  fingers  would  fashion  it  into  best  dresses  for  them  to  wear 
to  church  and  to  the  social  they  were  planning  to  have  in  the 
schoolhouse.  There  might  even  be  enough  left  over  to  make  a 
dress  or  a  blouse  for  Margaret  or  Annis.  When  he  was  free  at 
last,  Silas  fled  into  the  woods  to  hide  the  tears  that  kept 
gathering  in  his  eyes. 

“I  maunna  cry.  I  maunna  cry.  Crying  is  for  wee  bairns,” 
he  said  to  himself  fiercely,  as  he  strode  through  the  woods. 

Next  morning  Silas  watched  bravely  as  Sally,  Robert, 
and  David  took  their  slates  and  the  lunch  pail  and  set  out 
for  school. 
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“Silas,  come  here,”  said  his  mother,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  him  closely.  “’Tis  your  feet  I  want  to  measure,  before  you 
go  back  to  your  chores.  Jenny,  you  start  the  butter  churning.” 

All  that  day  in  her  spare  minutes,  Silas’  mother  sewed 
busily  on  some  pieces  of  heavy  gray  homespun  cloth.  When 
Silas  came  in  from  the  barn  for  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
she  called  him  to  her. 

“Silas,  I  want  you  should  try  these  on.” 

Silas  laughed  happily  as  he  pulled  the  clumsy  gray  cloth 
moccasins  onto  his  feet.  “Why,  Ma,  they’re  the  finest  shoes !” 
he  exclaimed,  kissing'  her. 

So  the  next  morning  Silas  set  off  happily  to  school. 

“Teacher,  here’s  a  new  boy!”  called  one  of  the  children 
as  Silas  approached  the  schoolhouse. 

A  boy  pointed  at  Silas’  feet  and  laughed.  “What  kind  of 
shoes  do  you  call  those?  Did  your  ma  make  those  funny  shoes, 
Stranger?” 

“Don’t  you  own  any  real  shoes?”  a  little  girl  piped 
at  him  shrilly. 

“I  heard  tell  your  Pa  be  a  praying  man.  Why  don’t  he 
pray  for  some  shoes  if’n  he  be  too  poor  to  buy  them?”  asked 
another. 

“I  earned  mine  cutting  wheat,”  put  in  a  big  mean  look¬ 
ing  boy,  “but  of  course  you  ain’t  big  enough  to  earn  money.” 

“Them  be  girl’s  shoes.  Be  you  awearing  your  sister’s 
shoes?”  asked  another. 

“Oh,  quit  pestering  him,”  said  an  older  girl.  “I  be  sorry  for 
for  him.  Like  as  not  he  be  smarter  than  any  of  us.” 

Silas  hurried  to  the  bench  where  the  teacher  told  him  to 
sit  and  tried  to  tuck  his  feet  under  him,  but  the  pain  in  his 
blue  eyes  deepened. 

That  night  he  thought  of  leaving  school.  He  could  help 
Pa.  Soon  he  would  be  old  enough  to  work  in  the  grist  mill  and 
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saw  mill  without  John.  He  could  do  his  lessons  at  home.  But 
no,  he  could  not  do  that  for  he  could  think  of  no  excuse,  and 
Ma  would  be  hurt  if  she  guessed  the  truth.  Besides  if  he  were 
ever  to  go  to  school  and  prepare  himself  for  an  academy,  now 
was  the  time.  Soon  his  father  would  say  to  him,  as  he  had  said 
to  John,  that  he  must  stay  at  home  and  work  in  the  mills.  No, 
he  would  stick  it  out.  He  would  not  be  a  coward.  What  did 
he  care  about  the  jeers  and  sneers  of  a  few  foolish  boys?  The 
lessons  were  more  important.  He  would  soon  show  them  that 
he  could  excel  in  books. 

He  was  glad  that  he  had  decided  that  way.  He  was  very 
happy  a  few  weeks  later  when  his  father  brought  home  his 
new  shoes  and  he  wore  them  proudly  to  school.  Each  win¬ 
ter  he  waded  joyfully  through  the  knee-deep  snow  to  the 
little  schoolhouse  over  the  hill. 

So  eager  was  Silas  to  learn  that  when  he  started  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  arithmetic  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  finished  what  would 
now  be  the  work  of  eight  grades  in  one  year. 

When  Silas  was  sixteen,  his  father  decided  that  the  boy 
was  so  interested  in  getting  an  education  that  he  should  not 
be  kept  at  home  to  work.  He  made  arrangements  with  John 
McDuffee  of  Bradford  to  teach  the  boy  surveying. 

To  earn  his  living,  Silas  begin  teaching  school  when  he 
was  seventeen.  He  saved  all  the  money  he  could  to  buy  books 
to  study  and  to  continue  his  education  at  Haverhill  Academy. 
Because  of  illness  he  was  unable  to  go  on  to  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  as  he  had  planned.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
him. 

But  each  summer  the  youth  returned  to  his  father’s  farm 
and  ran  his  father’s  mill.  It  was  good,  he  thought,  to  smell 
again  the  clean,  spicy  odor  of  the  pine  and  spruce  sawdust 
pile  heaped  against  his  father’s  sawmill.  And  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  smell  of  ripening  grass, 
young  Silas  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  work  in  the  hay- 
field,  helping  to  fill  his  father’s  old  silver-gray  barn  with  the 
fragrant  hay.  Meanwhile  his  friend  Mr.  Pickles,  the  minister, 
helped  young  Silas  with  his  studies. 
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One  Sunday  when  Silas  sat  among  his  young  friends  at 
the  back  of  the  church  in  the  center  of  Corinth,  Mr.  Pickles 
suddenly  called  out,  “Silas,  I  must  ask  you  to  come  up  and 
read  my  hymns  for  me !” 

Silas  did  not  answer  but  he  thought  in  panic,  “Oh,  no! 
The  church  is  nearly  filled  today.  I  just  can’t  go  up  there  and 
face  all  those  people !” 

A  deep  hush  filled  the  little  country  church.  Mr.  Pickles 
was  looking  searchingly  at  his  young  friend  and  waiting.  He 
probably  thought  that  the  experience  would  be  good  for  the 
boy  and  help  him  to  succeed  later  on.  Then  the  boy,  who  had 
once  continued  to  go  to  school  even  though  the  other  boys 
had  laughed  at  his  funny  cloth  shoes,  knew  that  he  could  not 
fail  his  older  friend.  He  must  go  up  and  face  the  people.  Slow¬ 
ly  he  rose  and  walked  up  into  the  pulpit. 

Later  on  this  young  man  became  a  minister  himself.  He 
was  the  Reverend  Silas  McKeen  who  preached  in  Bradford 
for  over  forty  years  and  who  wrote  the  “History  of  Bradford, 
Vermont.” 

In  this  book  he  tells  about  boarding,  before  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  a  home  of  his  own,  with  two  different  families 
on  the  Lower  Plain,  the  Clarks  and  the  Underwoods.  Both 
families  had  been  among  the  first  to  settle  in  Bradford. 

But  now  as  he  stood  at  the  window  of  the  Clark  cottage 
on  the  Lower  Plain  he  was  still  young  and  his  own  home  and 
the  History  of  Bradford  and  all  the  things  that  fill  a  busy  min¬ 
ister’s  life  were  yet  to  come.  Suddenly  he  closed  the  little  win¬ 
dow  and  went  back  to  the  littered  papers  on  the  table.  He 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  going  to  say  next  in  the  sermon  that 
he  was  writing.  The  memory  of  the  little  boy  who  had  wanted 
his  first  shoes  so  that  he  could  get  an  education  helped  him 
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THE  DUEL* 


“Gee,  Dad,  people  certainly  had  queer  ways  of  settling 
their  quarrels  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury!”  Junior  declared,  as  he  carelessly  tossed  his  cap  and 
school  books  onto  a  chair. 

“Umm?  Why  so?”  his  father  asked,  looking  up  absently 
from  his  newspaper  and  turning  dowrn  the  radio. 

■|  t 

“Why  in  school  today  we  learned  that  in  1804  Aaron 
Burr,  who  had  just  been  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  shot  and  killed  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  a  duel  because  they  disagreed  over  politics.  And  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury!” 

“Aren’t  there  laws  against  dueling?”  his  sister  asked  in¬ 
terestedly. 

“I  don’t  recall  when  dueling  became  outlawed  in  the 
United  States,”  their  father  answered.  “Vermont  passed  a 
law  outlawing  it  very  early  in  her  history.  Did  you  know 
that  a  Bradford  boy  was  in  a  duel  in  1830?” 

“Tell  us  about  it,”  chorused  both  children. 

“Charles  May  was  the  victim  of  the  duel.  He  was  a  fine 
looking  young  fellow,  the  youngest  child  of  Thomas  May  who 
kept  a  tavern  or  hotel  on  the  Upper  Plain  in  the  big  two- 
story  house  where  Paul  Rogers  now  lives.  Charles  had  just 
graduated  that  summer  from  West  Point  and  had  been  made 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  looked  very  man¬ 
ly  in  his  splendid  uniform  when  he  came  home  that  summer 
on  furlough.  His  parents  and  friends  were  proud  of  him. 

“That  fall  he  was  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  In¬ 
fantry  and  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks  out  in  Missouri.  Every¬ 
body  out  there,  both  men  and  officers,  respected  and  liked 
him,  and  he  had  many  friends.  Among  his  closest  friends  was 
a  young  fellow  named  Hamilton  who  used  to  drink  a  lot. 

“Very  late  one  night,  young  May  was  awakened  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  noisily  entering  his  room.  Hamilton  was  half  drunk  and 

*  Based  on  account  in  McKecn’s  History. 
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began  to  rough  house  and  scuffle  with  Charles.  Charles  May 
was  tired  and  in  no  mood  for  this  silly  performance,  but  see¬ 
ing  the  condition  that  his  friend  was  in,  he  good-naturedly 
stood  it  for  a  while.  Finally,  becoming  tired  of  it  and  being 
unable  to  make  Hamilton  stop,  he  got  out  of  bed,  dragged  his 
friend  to  the  door,  pushed  him  into  the  hall,  locked  the  door, 
and  went  back  to  bed. 

“Hamilton  was  very  angry.  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
insulted,  so  he  challenged  May  to  a  duel.  May  thought  that 
Hamilton  would  think  better  of  it  in  the  morning  when  he  be¬ 
came  sober,  but  on  the  next  day  Hamilton  was  still  angry. 
May  tried  to  soothe  Hamilton.  He  apologised  to  him.  He  tried 
to  reason  with  him.  Hamilton  accused  his  former  friend  of  be¬ 
ing  a  coward. 

“May  felt  that  a  duel  for  such  a  foolish  cause  was  wrong, 
but  his  friends  persuaded  him  that  he  should  go  ahead  and 
fight. 

“  ‘If  you  don’t/  they  argued,  ‘everyone  will  think  that 
you  are  a  coward,  just  as  Hamilton  says.  No  one  will  want 
you  for  a  friend.  You  will  be  an  outcast.  Such  a  life  will  be 
worse  than  death.  Go  ahead  and  prove  to  Hamilton  that  you 
are  not  a  coward.  Then  you  two  can  make  up  and  be  friends 
again.’ 

“So  young  May,  after  writing  a  farewell  note  to  his 
mother,  in  which  he  begged  her  to  forgive  him  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  he  would  cause  her  should  anything  happen  to  him, 
went  to  face  his  enemy. 

“According  to  the  legend,  May  could  not  believe  that  the 
boy  who  had  been  his  close  friend  would  actually  shoot  to 
kill.  He  expected  to  be  wounded,  and  then  Hamilton’s  anger 
would  be  satisfied.  So  when  he  was  told  to  shoot,  he  fired  into 
the  air,  thinking  that  he  would  thus  save  his  honor,  and  they 
would  be  friends  again. 

“But  Hamilton  shot  to  kill.  He  fatally  wounded  Charles 
May  who  died  fifteen  hours  later  after  a  long  night  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  His  chaplain  who  stayed  with  him  at  his  request  through 
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that  terrible  night  when  May  did  not  want  to  be  left  alone  said 
that  the  boy’s  last  words  were,  ‘My  Mother !  My  Mother !’ 
Probably  he  was  thinking  of  the  suffering  that  the  news  of 
his  death  would  cause  her.” 

“What  became  of  Hamilton?”  asked  Junior. 

“After  May’s  death,  young  Hamilton  could  not  be  found. 
The  boy  who  had  called  the  friend  who  was  worth  two  of  him 
a  coward  had  run  away ! 

“The  funeral  was  held  here  in  Bradford  in  the  Old  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  where  we  used  to  go  to  the  movies.” 

“You  mean  that  old  movie  house  was  once  a  church?” 

“Yes.  That  was  before  the  present  Congregational  Church 
was  built.  The  Reverend  Silas  McKeen,  who  wrote  the  first 
history  of  Bradford,  preached  the  funeral  service.  He  made 
the  service  an  occasion  for  preaching  against  dueling  and 
drinking.” 

“But  that  must  have  been  tough  on  Charles  May’s  par¬ 
ents  because  he  wasn’t  to  blame !” 

“Mr.  McKeen  blamed  Charles  May  for  choosing  such  a 
friend  as  Hamilton  and  for  being  in  bad  company.” 

“Gee,  that  Hamilton  sure  was  a  skunk !”  Junior  said. 

“Yes,  but  I’ll  bet  he  felt  awfully  bad  when  he  realized 
what  he  had  done,”  guessed  Patsy. 


THE  FIRST  VACCINE* 


Seventy  years  or  more  ago  when  the  original  old  pri¬ 
mary  school  stood  at  the  south  end,  there  was  a  large  ware¬ 
house  almost  across  the  road  from  it.  In  this  barn-like  building 
old  rags  were  stored  until  they  were  needed  to  make  into  paper 
in  the  old  paper  mill  which  stood  a  little  farther  down  along 
the  north  bank  of  Waits  River  near  the  dam.  The  rags  were 
collected  from  all  over  the  country  and  brought  here  by  ox 
carts.  Some  of  them  were  very  dirty,  came  from  homes  where 
there  had  been  sickness,  and  may  have  been  full  of  germs. 

The  primary  school  boys  thought  it  was  great  fun  at  re¬ 
cess  and  nights  after  school  to  climb  down  through  the  high 
door  into  the  warehouse  and  play  in  these  rags.  Sometimes 
they  buried  each  other  up  in  the  filthy  rags  or  threw  them  at 
one  another. 

There  were  in  the  early  history  of  Bradford  two  serious 
epidemics  of  small  pox.  Even  today  small  pox  still  seems  dread- 
full,  but  many  people  now  believe  that  the  danger  of  catching 
it  is  lessened  by  small  pox  vaccination.  At  that  time,  however, 
it  was  almost  a  sure  thing  that  whoever  caught  it  would  die  or 
at  least  be  left  terribly  pockmarked.  During  these  epidemics, 
the  disease  swept  the  town  like  wildfire.  Every  day  more  and 
more  people  came  down  with  it.  Many  people  thought  that  the 
last  epidemic  was  caused  by  little  boys  playing  in  the  dirty 
rags. 

Most  of  the  people  who  caught  it  were  rushed  away  to  one 
of  the  two  pest  houses.  One  of  these  was  down  on  the  meadow 
near  where  Waits  River  flows  into  the  Connecticut.  It  was  so 
old  that  everyone  had  forgotten  how  it  came  to  be  there  and 
no  one  lived  in  it.  It  may  possibly  have  been  the  first  house 
in  Bradford  built  by  the  first  white  settler,  a  Mr.  Osmer  or 
Hosmer,  who  built  his  house  near  that  same  place.  At  the  time 
of  the  epidemic  it  was  owned  by  the  Blisses  who  gave  it  for 
this  use.  After  the  epidemic  was  over,  this  house  was  burned 
by  the  town  so  that  there  would  be  no  risk  of  anyone  catch¬ 
ing  germs  from  it.  The  other  house  used  for  a  pest  house  was 
the  first  house  on  the  Fairground  flat.  The  reason  that  the  sick 
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people  were  rushed  away  to  one  of  these  houses  to  be  by 
themselves  was  because  no  well  person  living  in  the  house  with 
them  was  allowed  to  go  out  during  the  epidemic.  Even  the 
bodies  o!f  persons  who  died  from  it  were  carried  out  in  the 
dead  of  night  while  well  people  slept,  so  that  they  would  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  germs.  Two  persons  carried  out  in 
this  way  were  a  Miss  Etta  Kennedy  and  her  grandfather.  They 
lived  in  the  house  just  south  of  the  primary  school.  At  one 
time  this  house  was  a  school  and  at  another  time  a  library. 
Since  the  Kennedys  were  both  sick  and  had  no  one  to  care 
for  them,  Mrs.  Fred  Doe’s  sister  felt  sorry  for  them  and  went 
and  took  care  of  them  until  they  died. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  young  medical  student  in 
Bradford  named  Neziah  Bliss.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  two 
elderly  Bliss  sisters  who  later  lived  in  the  old  Bliss  house 
at  the  foot  of  Bliss  Hill.  Neziah  had  just  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  make  a 
serum  or  vaccine  from  the  germs  of  the  sick  people  and  vac¬ 
cinate  well  people  with  it,  so  that  they  would  have  the  disease 
in  a  very  light  form  and  not  hard  enough  to  die,  he  might 
be  able  to  save  many  lives. 

So  Neziah  Bliss  decided  to  risk  his  own  life  to  get  the 
germs  for  his  serum.  He  went  down  on  the  meadow  to  the 
pest  house  from  which  everyone  had  been  warned  to  stay 
away,  crouched  beneath  an  open  window,  reached  in  and 
picked  off  some  dead  scales  of  skin  with  his  finger  nail.  Then 
he  went  home,  and  after  many  days  in  his  laboratory  made  a 
serum.  He  vaccinated  several  people  with  this  serum. 

Legend  does  not  tell  us  the  results  of  the  vaccinations, 
but  he  may  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  Bradford  people 
who  had  faith  in  him,  among  whom  may  have  been  some  of 
your  own  ancestors.  Anyway,  he  was  a  brave  and  unselfish 
young  man  and  a  good  student  of  science.  The  well  people 
who  trusted  Neziah  Bliss  and  his  experiment  enough  to  allow 
him  to  vaccinate  them,  when  they  thought  that  it  might  cause 
their  own  deaths,  must  have  been  very  brave  people,  too.  In  the 
years  since  vaccine  was  perfected,  it  has  been  credited  with 
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saving  millons  of  lives,  a  fitting  memorial  to  brave  scientists 
like  Neziah  Bliss  who  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  save 
others. 

Another  interesting  little  story  is  told  about  the  family 
for  whom  Bliss  Hill  is  named.  When  the  Congregationalists 
bought  the  parsonage,  it  cost  them  $1300  in  silver.  One  of  the 
Bliss  men,  had  charge  of  handling  the  money.  While  it  was  in 
his  care,  instead  of  putting  it  in  a  bank  and  drawing  a  check 
as  we  would  now,  Mr.  Bliss  put  the  silver  in  an  old  seed  sack 
and  hid  it  under  the  bed  in  the  parlor  bedroom  of  the  old 
Bliss  house  under  the  hill. 


BRADFORD’S  GOVERNOR  OF  VERMONT* 


Governor  Roswell  Farnham,  Boston  born,  now  newly 
elected  Governor  of  Vermont,  sat  upon  the  platform  and 
faced  the  wildly  cheering  crowds  of  people  who  had  just  elec¬ 
ted  him  by  their  22,012  votes.  It  was  good  to  look  at  these 
people,  plain,  honest  Vermont  folks  who  trusted  him  to  guide 
their  State — his  own  adopted  State — and  whose  loyalty  and 
courage  he  could  feel  rise  with  his  own  loyalty  and  courage. 
Soon  he  would  rise  and  tell  them  of  the  plans  and  the  dreams 
that  he  had  for  them,  of  the  responsibilities  and  hard  work 
that  faced  them  under  his  leadership.  But  now  he  would  rest 
and  listen  to  the  band  music.  He  did  not  need  to  look  again  at 
the  neat  notes  in  his  pocket  or  to  think  again  about  what  he 
was  going  to  say  to  these  fine  Vermont  people  when  it  came 
time  to  speak.  He  knew  so  well  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  them. 
Now  he  would  think  back  over  the  long  way  that  he  and  Mary 
had  come,  back  even  to  the  days  before  he  had  had  Mary  to 
help  him,  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  just  a  Vermont  farm 
boy  like  some  of  these  eager,  bright-eyed  youths  who  stood 
before  him ;  and  the  pictures  that  came  to  his  mind  were  as  if 
they  were  the  pictures  of  another  boy. 

xlx  »•/ 

T  T  T  'T  ^  'r  'T'  'J'  'r  't'  'T  'T' 


The  first  golden  splinters  of  early  morning  were  just  slant¬ 
ing  across  the  Connecticut  River  and  over  the  green  meadow 
grass  that  was  still  wet  and  webby  from  the  night,  but  already 
the  boy  was  hard  at  work  in  the  cornfield.  He  was  a  slender 
boy,  tall  for  his  seventeen  years,  with  a  thin,  sensitive  face,  a 
determined  chin,  and  intelligent  hazel-blue  eyes.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  day  would  come  later,  but  at  this  hour  it  was  cool 
by  the  river  bank  and  nothing  but  the  buzzing  mosquitoes 
marred  the  Vermont  loveliness.  Yet  the  boy’s  dark  hair  was 


*  Imaginative  story  based  upon  the  facts  given  in  “Men  of  Vermont.”  an 
illustrated  Biographical  History  of  Vermonters  and  Sons  of  Vermont,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jacob  G.  Ullery;  recollections  by  Mrs.  Osgood  of  her  father’s  efforts 
to  get  an  education,  incident  about  the  church  steeple  told  by  Mrs.  Osgood, 
a  study  of  old  family  photographs. 

**  Colonel  Roswell  Farnham  was  nominated  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Vermont  in  1880.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tha+  Silas  McKeen  arrived  in  Brad¬ 
ford  and  began  to  preach  about  12  years  after  Mother  Peckett’s  death  and 
that  Governor  Farnham  first  came  to  town  about  1828.  about  fourteen  years 
after  Dr.  McKeen  had  first  come  to  town  and  begun  to  preach. 
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already  wet  with  sweat.  It  trickled  down  his  forehead  and 
dampened  the  hair  on  either  side  of  his  soft  boyish  cheeks 
that  hinted  of  the  beard  of  later  years. 

But  as  he  hoed  the  corn  with  fierce,  swift  strokes,  the  boy 
did  not  see,  gradually  emerging  out  of  the  fog,  the  beauty  of 
Connecticut  River  meadow,  the  strong  deep  purple  of  the  New 
Hampshire  mountains  to  the  east,  or  the  lovely  tumbling 
Vermont  hills  to  the  west.  His  thoughts  were  far  away  in  the 
city  streets  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  had 
moved  from  Boston  with  his  parents  when  a  small  boy  and 
where  until  three  and  a  half  years  ago  he  had  lived  a  carefree 
little-boy  life.  He  dug  his  bare  toes  into  the  rich  black  meadow 
dirt,  and  it  felt  soft  and  cool;  but  when  he  had  walked  on  the 
Haverhill  streets  or  ridden  in  his  father’s  fine  carriage,  those 
same  feet  had  been  dressed  in  the  softest  and  finest  of  leather 
for  his  father  had  owned  and  managed  a  boot  and  shoe  fac¬ 
tory.  He  remembered  going  to  the  big  city  church  with  his 
mother  on  that  Sunday  when  everything  had  first  begun  to 
change  for  them.  He  was  wearing  his  best  English  tweed 
jacket  that  was  made  like  his  father’s,  his  new  wide  black  silk 
tie  that  was  also  like  his  father’s,  and  the  stiff  white  collars 
that  hurt  his  neck  and  that  he  hadn’t  had  time  to  get  used 
to  since  he  had  entered  his  teens.  His  mother  had  been  her 
loveliest  in  her  prettiest  satin  gown,  bowing  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  from  under  her  fluffy  pink  parasol  to  the  stately  ladies 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  bowed  and  raised  their  tall,  shiny 
black  hats  so  respectfully. 

His  father  had  not  joined  them  as  usual  in  the  family 
pew  on  that  Sunday.  On  their  return  home,  after  Roswell, 
Tunior,  had  courteously  held  open  the  door  for  his  mother  to 
enter,  he  had  bounded  away  to  find  his  father,  to  coax  him 
away  from  the  dull  books  and  ledgers,  and  to  hasten  him 
toward  the  good  Sunday  dinner  that  the  servant  always  had 
waiting  for  them  when  they  returned  from  church. 

He  found  his  father  in  his  study,  walking  the  floor  with 
a  worried  frown  cutting  into  his  usually  pleasant  forehead  and 
his  lips  drawn  to  a  tight,  thin  line.  “Whv,  what  is  it.  Father? 
Are  you  ill?”  the  boy  Roswell  had  asked. 
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But  the  man  Roswell  had  pushed  him  aside,  as  if  he  were 
still  twelve  instead  of  thirteen.  ‘Tve  gone  over  all  the  ac¬ 
counts,  my  dear,  it  is  worse  than  I  feared.  Much  worse.  I’m 
afraid  we  are  ruined !” 

For  a  long  moment  his  mother  had  stood  staring  as  if 
she  did  not  understand  or  could  not  speak.  The  boy  watched 
silently,  hearing  only  the  ticks  of  the  big  grandfather  clock. 
Then  perhaps  Mrs.  Farnham  had  remembered  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Captain  David  Bixby  who  had  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  and  Stillwater.  Her 
aristocratic  little  head  had  lifted  proudly  and  she  had  put  a 
warm,  comforting,  perfumed  arm  around  her  husband’s  sag¬ 
ging  shoulders. 

“Never  mind,  dear,  Don’t  worry.  We’ll  manage.  You  are 
the  same  Roswell  Farnham  whom  I  was  proud  to  marry.  We 
are  still  young  and  we  have  each  other.  We  will  pay  our  debts. 
Then  we  will  just  begin  all  over  again.” 

Roswell  the  boy  had  not  understood  much  more  of  the 
talk  that  had  buzzed  over  his  head  during  the  next  few  months 
than  had  his  younger  sister  Laura.  He  understood  only  that 
his  father  must  not  be  disturbed,  that  his  mother  only  half 
listened  to  his  boyish  prattle,  and  that  his  parents  no  longer 
had  as  much  money  as  did  the  parents  of  his  school  chums. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  they  closed  the  brown  stone 
house,  which  was  no  longer  theirs,  and  set  out  by  stagecoach 
to  begin  a  new  life  in  the  far-away  hills  of  Vermont. 

It  was  a  long  bumpy  ride  even  in  the  new  Concord 
coach  which  by  1828  had  replaced  the  old  springless  coach  of 
Roswell.  Senior’s  boyhood.  His  father  had  said,  also,  that  the 
narrow,  rutty  wagon  road,  which  led  most  of  the  way  through 
the  woods,  was  a  big  improvement  over  the  rough  corduroy 
roads  that  had  shaken  the  coaches  to  pieces  and  lamed  the 
horses  when  he  was  a  boy  in  his  native  New  Hampshire. 

Young  Roswell  had  been  much  excited  when  thev  had 
started  out.  He  had  waved  gav  goodbyes  to  the  friends  who 
had  risen  early  to  see  them  off  on  the  four  o’clock  stage.  In 
this  strange,  wild  part  of  the  country  tQ  which  the  Farnhams 
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were  going  perhaps  he  could  have  as  exciting  adventures  as 
Grandfather  Bixby  had  had.  Why,  when  Grandfather  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Roswell  could  actually  see 
those  red-coated  British  soldiers  coming  nearer  and  nearer  up 
the  hill,  firing  their  muskets  almost  into  Grandfather’s  face 
while  the  American  farm  boys  waited,  their  fingers  steady  on 
their  triggers,  obeying  Colonel  Prescott’s  command,  “Don’t 
fire  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  boys.’’  After  that 
Grandfather  had  gone  to  sea  on  a  privateer  and  had  come 
back  with  his  share  of  the  prize  money.  But  on  his  next 
voyage  he  had  been  captured  by  the  British  and  taken  to 
Engdand  where  for  seventeen  long  months  he  had  lain  in 
dark,  smelly  Dartmoor  prison. 

“Always  be  proud  that  you  are  an  American,  Ross !” 
Grandfather  had  once  told  the  wide-eyed  listening  boy. 

Up  until  now  Roswell  had  always  hoped  lo  be  like  Grand¬ 
father  Bixby  when  he  grew  up. 

When  at  last  after  two  long  days  and  a  night  of  bumpy 
riding,  the  Farnhams  had  finally  reached  the  quiet  little  valley 
of  Bradford,  huddled  sleepily  among  the  wooded  hills,  Roswell 
had  been  disappointed  to  find  that  there  were  no  longer  prowl¬ 
ing  Indians  and  that  the  people  no  longer  lived  in  log  cabins, 
but  rather  in  strong,  sturdy  farmhouses  such  as  Roswell’s 
father  soon  built  near  the  Connecticut  River  for  his  own 
family. 

It  had  been  hard  that  first  winter.  The  city  boy  had  had 
to  learn  to  get  up  by  candlelight,  to  swallow  his  porridge 
quickly,  and  to  go  out  into  the  snowy  darkness  to  the  barn 
where  the  sheep,  horse,  and  cattle  must  be  fed  and  watered  even 
when  the  aching  cold  was  so  sharp  that  it  hung  in  frosty  drib¬ 
bles  to  the  soft  hairs  about  the  horse’s  mouth  while  the  water 
drained  back  into  the  wooden  bucket  the  boy  held  in  his  numb 
hands  and  where  the  cows  must  be  milked  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  whaleoil  lantern. 

Somehow  during  those  long  hard  days  of  farmwork  and 
nights  of  study  by  the  light  of  the  whaleoil  lamp,  the  boy 
Roswell  had  grown  up  beyond  the  dreams  of  Indians  and  pi¬ 
rates  and  of  war  and  ships.  He  had  grown  up  as  had  his  coun- 
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try  the  United  States  of  America,  as  had  his  State  of  Vermont 
to  a  respect  for  peace  and  progress,  for  order  and  hard  work, 
and  for  responsibility. 


The  Old  Academy 
(Founded  1820) 


But  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  Roswell  had  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  do  as  a  man — to  become  a  lawyer — he  must  go 
to  college.  And  how  was  he  going  to  manage  that,  Roswell 
wondered,  as  he  swung  his  hoe.  For  college  cost  money — a 
great  deal  of  money.  His  father  had  begun  over  again  as  his 
mother  had  said  that  he  would,  and  he  made  a  comfortable 
living  for  his  family.  But  one  did  not  save  money  quickly  by 
farming,  and  already  Roswell  was  a  senior  at  Bradford  Aca¬ 
demy. 
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The  boy  decided  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  principal.  Per¬ 
haps  the  principal  would  know  of  some  way  that  an  ambitious 
boy  could  earn  his  way  through  college. 

But  Mr.  Belcher  had  shaken  his  head.  Then  he  had  looked 
long  into  the  proud  boyish  face  with  its  eager  hazel  eyes  ahre 
with  courage  and  ambition.  “I  know  what  we  will  do,  son.  If 
you  and  your  friend  John  Fellows  will  promise  to  work  very 
hard,  I  will  teach  you  myself.  Perhaps  in  two  more  years  you 
and  your  father  will  be  able  to  manage  two  years  of  college 
for  you.  You  can  continue  in  the  meantime  to  help  your  father 
with  the  farm  chores.  If  you  study  hard  perhaps  —  I  only  say 
perhaps  —  you  will  be  able  to  enter  the  third  year  of  college 
instead  of  the  first  year.” 

The  next  two  years  were  a  long,  hard  grind.  There  was  no 
time  out  for  play  or  fun  for  Roswell’s  father  needed  the  usual 
help  with  the  farmwork,  and  the  principal  was  a  hard  task¬ 
master  who  gave  long  lessons  and  expected  them  to  be  done 
perfectly.  Night  after  night  young  Roswell,  after  a  long  hard 
day  of  work  and  study,  forced  himself  to  stay  awake  over  his 
books  until  the  early  morning  hours. 

“If  I  don’t  make  good  and  pass  the  examination  to  en¬ 
ter  the  junior  year,  I  won°t  come  back  until  I  can,”  Roswell 
said  to  John.* 

“What  will  you  do?”  his  friend  asked  curiously.  “We 
haven’t  any  money.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Roswell,  “but  I  shall  get  a  job 
somewhere  and  work  and  study  until  I  can  pass  it.  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  come  home  and  say  that  I  had  failed !” 

“I  think  I  shall  do  the  same,”  John  Quincy  Adams  Fel¬ 
lows,  who  had  been  named  for  a  president  of  the  United  States, 
answered  thoughtfully. 

It  was  two  years  later  and  the  two  friends  were  on  their 
way  to  college  on  the  coach  that  went  past  Roswell’s  house 
on  the  cross  roads  to  Piermont,  over  Saddleback,  and  onto  the 
Barre  stagecoach  road.  At  last  their  dream  of  college  was  to 
come  true. 


*  Direct  quotation. 
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During  those  two  years  of  college  Roswell  studied  hard, 
but  he  also  dreamed  of  Ezekial  Johnson’s  lovely  fair-haired 
daughter  Mary  and  as  soon  as  he  had  graduated  from  college 
he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love. 

“But  the  trouble  is,  Mary,  I  have  accepted  a  teaching 
job  way  up  in  the  wilds  of  lower  Canada.  The  place  is  called 
Dunham.  I  can’t  ask  you  to  share  my  life  until  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  better  and  easier  for  you.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”  Mary  answered  him  with  spirit.  “Don’t 
you  remember  that  I,  too,  have  the  blood  of  pioneers  and 
soldiers?  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  you  have  this  position, 
Roswell,  and  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  accompany  you. 
Now  go  and  ask  Father  for  my  hand  tonight,  for  I  cannot 
brook  delay.” 

So  when  young  Farnham  went  to  teach  in  what  is  now 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  lovely  Mary  Johnson  went 
with  him  as  his  wife. 

After  that  young  Farnham  took  charge  of  the  Academical 
Institution  in  Franklin,  Vermont.  Then  came  the  chance  for 
the  young  man  who  had  studied  so  hard  at  Bradford  Aca¬ 
demy  to  return  to  it  as  its  principal.  Young  Mrs.  Farnham 
went  there,  too,  to  teach  art.  The  Vermont  House  was  used 
as  a  dormitory  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farnham  were 
in  charge  of  it. 

After  two  years  ctf  teaching  at  Bradford  Academy,  Ros¬ 
well  Farnham  knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  begin  the  life 
work  of  which  he  had  dreamed  as  a  boy,  so  the  next  year  he 
passed  the  examinations  that  made  him  a  lawyer.  Not  long 
afterward  he  became  State’s  Attorney. 

But  the  country  grew  increasingly  restless  with  the  spirit 
of  war.  The  South  fretted  under  the  laws  and  ideas  of  the 
North.  South  Carolina  seceeded  from  the  Union.  Four  other 
states  followed  her  lead  within  a  month.  The  Crittenden  Com¬ 
promise  failed.  Lincoln  became  president.  Then  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  President  Lincoln  called  for 
75,000  volunteers.  The  Civil  War  that  was  fought  to  save  the 
United  States  of  America  from  breaking  up  into  two  separate 
countries  had  begun.  It  was  a  time  to  put  home  and  dreams 
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aside.  Roswell  Farnham  became  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Bradford  Guards  and  went  with  the  first  regiment  of  Vermont 
Volunteers  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News  in  far 
away  Virginia. 


Colonel  Farnham 


After  this  first  term  df  service  was  over  Roswell  Farn¬ 
ham  re-enlisted  in  the  Bradford  Guards  which  the  Governor 
of  Vermont  had  made  one  of  the  companies  in  the  12th  Ver¬ 
mont  Volunteer  Regiment.  Mr.  Farnham  started  out  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  this  company.  Before  they  reached  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
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mont,  where  they  were  to  join  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  young 
Roswell  had  been  singled  out  by  his  superior  officers  as  a  most 
promising  and  dependable  young  captain  and  was  made  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel.  For  nearly  half  the  term  of  his  second  service 
he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  while  his  colonel  was  in 
command  of  the  brigade. 

When  he  had  first  started  off  to  war,  young  Roswell  had 
tried  to  say  goodbye  to  his  pretty  young  wife.  But  he  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  Johnsons  and  the  Rod¬ 
gers.  Mary  Elizabeth  had  no  idea  of  being  left  behind.  In  vain 
her  elders,  fearing  for  her  safety,  tried  to  tell  her  to  give  up 
this  “ridiculous  idea”  of  going  to  war  with  her  husband  and 
to  stay  at  home  and  wait  as  other  young  wives  were  doing. 
Roswell  was  going  to  the  front  of  the  battlefield.  He  would 
be  in  constant  danger.  It  was  no  place  for  a  woman,  especially 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  like  Mary  Elizabeth.  No  woman 
from  Bradford  had  ever  gone  to  war  with  her  husband  before. 

Mary  Elizabeth  shook  her  curls.  “If  Roswell  is  to  be  in 
danger,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  be  with  him. 
I  want  to  share  everything.  Did  I  not  promise,  ‘until  death  do 
us  part’?”  She  threw  back  her  head  proudly;  her  blue  eyes 
flashed.  They  knew  that  there  was  nothing  more  that  they 
could  do  except  to  help  her  pack  her  saddle-bag  and  kiss  her 
goodbye. 

Mary  Elizabeth  was  never  sorry  that  she  had  taken  the 
long  trip  south  to  be  with  her  young  husband.  Always  she  was 
near  to  cheer  and  inspire  him.  When  the  bullets  whistled 
about  her  head  and  when  broken,  bloody  boys  were  brought  to 
her  moaning  with  pain  and  begging  her  to  write  a  goodbye  let¬ 
ter  to  Mom  and  Dad  or  to  another  girl  like  herself  who  waited 
worrying  at  home,  Mary  was  glad  that  she  was  there.  In  her 
husband’s  most  dangerous  and  exciting  adventures  Mary  had 
her  proud  share.  ' 

After  his  second  term  of  service,  Colonel  Farnham  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Bradford  law  office  until  the  Republicans  elected 
him  to  the  State  Senate.  He  was  given  other  public  honors  and 
tasks,  including  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  But  his  happiest  hours,  he  thought,  had  been 


those  spent  with  his  wife  and  children  of  whom  there  were 
now  three. 

Mr.  Farnham  thought  of  them  now,  of  Charles  who  had 
been  born  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  now  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
of  Florence*  who  had  inherited  her  mother’s  talent  in  art,  and 
of  William  Mills  who  had  been  the  baby  but  was  now  eleven. 
He  was  proud  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Farnham  thought  of  the  time  when  the  new  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  was  being  built.  Daring  young  Charles  had 
decided  to  ciimb  the  scaffold  of  the  half-built  tower.  When 
his  sister  Florence  had  seen  him  above  the  clock  she  had  been 
shocked  and  alarmed.  She  had  run  home  to  say,  “Father, 
Charles  is  up  on  the  church  tower !”  She  had  thought  her 
father  would  be  angry  and  scold  Charles.  But  Mr.  Farnham 
had  gone  to  the  church  and  called,  “Come  down,  Charles..  Din¬ 
ner  is  ready !”  Just  as  he  had  thought  that  message  had  brought 
young  Charles  safely  down  without  frightening  him.  When 
he  was  home  again,  his  father  had  told  Charles  never  to  climb 
the  church  tower  again. 

And  now  Mr.  Farnham  was  Governor  Farnham.  With  an 
effort  the  Governor  brought  his  thoughts  back  from  the  past 
to  the  words  of  the  speaker  who  was  introducing  him.  The  fire 
of  youth  flashed  again  in  his  hazel-blue  eyes.  The  time  had  now 
come  to  speak  to  his  Vermont  friends. 

*  Mrs.  Edward  Osgood,  Bradford  artist,  has  had  her  pictures  exhibited  in 
many  places. 


TOMMY’S  ADVENTURES  WITH 
ADMIRAL  CLARK 


In  the  little  triangular  park  below  the  library  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vermont,  there  stands  a  bronze  likeness  of  Bradford’s 
most  famous  citizen,  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Edgar  Clark, 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Battleship  Oregon 
and  hero  of  the  battle  of  Santiago.  The  winning  of  this  battle 
was  the  final  blow  which  ended  the  power  of  Spain  in  America. 
Our  victory  over  Spain  resulted  in  our  becoming  the  guardian 
of  Cuba  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  our  adding  the 
islands  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  to  our  American  possessions. 

Have  you  ever  walked  close  to  the  statue  and  looked  into 
his  face?  This  was  what  Tommy  Briars,  aged  twelve,  was  do¬ 
ing.  Tommy  had  been  studying  about  the  Spanish-American 
War  in  school  that  day  and  about  the  part  this  Bradford  hero 
had  played  in  it.  Tommy’s  teacher  had  told  the  pupils  not  to 
forget  to  stop  and  take  a  good  look  at  the  statue  on  their  way 
home  from  school.  Tommy  had  run  by  it  many  times,  but  he 
had  never  looked  at  it  closely  before.  He  saw  that  it  had  a 
round,  pleasant-looking  face  with  a  thick  mustache.  It  was  a 
kind  face,  the  sort  of  face  that  would  belong  to  a  person  who, 
no  matter  how  great  he  became,  wouldn’t  be  too  proud  to  stop 
to  speak  pleasantly  to  the  most  humble  citizen,  the  smallest 
child.  There  was  no  cruelty  or  meanness  in  this  face.  Yet  Tom¬ 
my  saw  that  it  was,  as  his  teacher  had  told  them,  a  strong, 
brave  face,  the  face  of  a  man  who  would  accomplish  whatever 
the  dangers  or  difficulties.  The  statue’s  shoulders  were  broad 
and  strong.  He  held  his  head  in  an  erect,  kingly  way,  as  if 
he  were  in  the  habit  of  telling  other  men  what  to  do  and  of  be¬ 
ing  obeyed.  The  way  he  was  standing,  Tommy  thought,  made 
him  look  like  a  man  of  action.  It  seemed  to  the  boy  that  the 
bronze  figure  might  at  any  moment  step  down  from  his  pe¬ 
destal  and  turn  into  a  live,  flesh-and-blood  man. 

“You  sure  look  like  a  brave  guy,”  Tommy  said  to  the  sta¬ 
tue.  “But  that  old  tub  you  had  for  a  ship  wasn’t  much  like 
the  big  fine  battleship  my  brother  was  on  in  the  last  war.  I 
bet  you  didn’t  know  much  about  fighting  way  back  in  1898.” 
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It  had  been  light  when  Tommy  had  stopped  to  look  at  the 
statue.  Now  he  noted  with  a  start  that  it  had  become  quite 
dark.  He  must  hurry  home.  His  mother  would  wonder  where 
he  was.  But  before  he  could  move,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Suddenly  one  bronze  foot  began  to  stir!  Tommy’s  blood  froze. 
Chills  began  to  creep  up  and  down  his  spine.  He  stared,  fasci¬ 
nated  at  the  moving  foot.  Now  the  other  foot  was  moving! 


Statue  of  Admiral  Clark 

The  whole  body  started  forward  and  crouched  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  man  about  to  step  down  from  a  high  stone.  One 
bronze  hand  reached  down  and  rested  upon  the  pedestal.  The 
hair  on  Tommy’s  neck  was  rising.  There  were  goose  pimples 
on  his  arms.  Then  the  figure  leaped  lightly  down.  Tommy  was 
too  frightened  to  scream.  His  feet  seemed  to  be  glued  to  the 
ground.  He  knew  he  ought  to  run  for  his  life,  but  he  just 
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couldn’t  move.  The  statue  stood  beside  him  now,  tall,  broad, 
and  straight,  every  inch  a  soldier.  Tommy  cringed  as  one 
bronze  arm  reached  for  him.  But  the  hand  that  fell  on  his  head 
had  a  fatherly  touch  and  the  warm  feel  of  flesh  and  blood. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  my  boy,”  the  statue  said  gently. 

Tommy  looked  up  into  his  face.  It  was  a  real  live  man’s 
face  into  which  he  was  gazing,  and  the  eyes  were  warm  and 
understanding. 

“Come  with  me,”  he  said  softly,  and  Tommy  knew  he  had 
to  obey.  Suddenly  he  wanted  to  obey.  He  wanted,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  follow  this  man  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  do 
things  for  him,  to  earn  his  respect  and  friendship. 

A  great  roaring  filled  Tommy’s  ears — a  shrieking  and  a 
moaning.  A  great  blackness  was  all  about  him.  Wind  lifted 
his  hair.  Icy  water  stung  his  face.  He  felt  himself  tossed  and 
tumbled,  thrown  this  way  and  that.  A  steadying  hand  touched 
his  shoulder.  “Wake  up,  boy!”  He  opened  his  eyes,  blinking 
in  the  dim  light  of  an  old-fashioned  lantern.  There  was  a  great 
clanging  of  bells,  scuffling  of  feet,  the  hoarse,  rough  shouts  of 
men.  He  looked  up  dazedly  into  Captain  Clark’s  face. 

“Wake  up,  boy!”  Captain  Clark  repeated.  “This  isn’t  any 
place  to  sleep  in  a  blow — not  until  after  you’ve  gotten  your 
sea  legs.  You’ll  be  washed  overboard!” 

Tommy  saw  now  that  he  was  lying  on  the  deck  of  a  large 
ship,  which  had  been  tumbling  him  about  as  it  pitched  and 
tossed  in  the  waves. 

“Admiral  Clark!”  he  quavered,  glad  to  see  one  familiar 

face. 


“Captain,  Sonny.  I’m  not  an  admiral  yet,  though  I  should 
like  to  be  one  some  day.  Hereafter,  go  below  with  your  watch. 
Once  overboard  you’re  a  gonner.  It’s  seventy-five  fathoms  deep 
here.”  Then  at  the  blank  look  on  Tommy’s  face  he  translated, 
“That’s  about  four  hundred  fifty  feet — there  are  six  feet  to  a 
fathom.  So  remember,  go  below  with  your  watch.” 

“Now?”  Tommy  asked  sleepily. 

“Oh.  no !  Time  for  your  watch  on  deck  now.” 
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Tommy  blinked.  He  couldn’t  see  any  clock  or  watch  any¬ 
where,  yet  Captain  Clark  kept  talking  about  a  watch.  “Watch? 
You  mean  time?” 

“Well,  sort  of.  Men  on  board  ship  work  in  four  hour  shifts 
day  and  night.  A  shift  is  called  a  Svatch’.  Your  watch  now.” 

Tommy  gazed  across  the  wet  deck  at  the  ocean.  He  could 
not  see  much.  It  was  pitch  dark  all  around.  The  waves  formed 
restless,  deep,  black  furrows.  They  hissed  and  swashed  all 
about  them.  As  he  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  walk  across 
the  plunging,  slippery  deck,  which  rose  and  fell  beneath  his 
unsure  footsteps,  he  would  have  fallen  flat,  had  not  Captain 
Clark  tucked  a  firm  arm  beneath  his  own. 

“But  it  looks  like  the  middle  o*f  the  night!”  he  protested 
sleepily. 

“Sure  enough  it  is,”  the  Captain  answered  good-naturedly, 
“but  you’ve  had  all  your  beauty  sleep  for  tonight.  You’re  my 
cabin  boy  now.  Remember?  Four  hours  of  sleep  is  enough 
for  any  sailor.” 

“Four  hours!”  Tommy  thought  longingly  of  his  soft, 
warm  bed  at  home,  and  of  all  the  time  he  had  sulked  and  pro¬ 
tested  when  his  mother  had  coaxed  him  into  it.  He  shivered  in 
his  wet  clothes. 

“There’s  always  lots  of  work  to  be  done  on  board  a  ship,” 
the  Captain  was  explaining,  “especially  on  a  battleship.” 

“Battleship!”  Tommy  pricked  up  his  ears.  He  gazed  up 
with  awe  at  the  great  dark  shapes  of  masts  and  smokestacks. 
“Jeepers !  What’s  the  name  of  this  tank?  And  where  are  we?” 

“The  Oregon.  Two  days  off  the  coast  df  California.  Sou’- 
west  by  Sou’.” 

“Jeepers!  Where  we  goin’?” 

“Key  West,  South  of  Florida.” 

“How  far’s  that?” 

“About  fourteen  thousand  miles  by  land  measure.” 

“Fourteen  thousand  —  Wowzy!” 

A  great  booming  roar  swallowed  his  words.  The  ship  roll¬ 
ed  from  side  to  side.  He  would  have  lost  his  balance  and 
sprawled  across  the  slippery  deck  had  not  the  friendly  arm  held 
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him  tightly.  The  ship  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  pitching  headlong, 
hesitated,  bounded  up  a  wave  mountain.  Tommy  lurched 
drunkenly  forward,  nearly  colliding  with  a  grinning  sailor. 

“Look  at  the  landlubber!”  Tommy  heard  him  remark  to 
another  sailor.  They  laughed. 


The  Oregon 
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Tommy  flushed.  Wise  guy!  He’d  show  ’em!  He  tried  to 
copy  the  gait  of  the  other  men,  tried  to  fit  his  lengthening,  bal¬ 
anced  stride  to  the  rolling  floor.  You  had  to  spread  your  legs 
wide  apart,  it  seemed.  It  was  like  riding  horseback — you  had 
to  fit  the  motion  of  your  body  to  the  motion  of  a  ship  as  you 
fitted  it  to  the  motion  df  a  horse. 
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“That’s  right  Son,”  smiled  the  Captain.  “You’ll  get  your 
sea  legs.  I’m  turning  you  over  to  the  messman.  He’ll  fit  you  out 
in  sailor’s  togs  from  the  slop  chest.  You’re  drenched  from  the 
spray.  Look  like  you’d  been  dunked,  you  do!  You’ll  live  in  the 
fo’castle,  star  side.”  He  pointed  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
large  cabin  at  the  front  of  the  ship.  “Second  mate’s  in  charge  of 
the  men  there.  The  more  experienced  men  and  some  of  the 
officers  live  in  the  lar  or  port  side.”  He  pointed  to  the  left.  “The 
boatswain,  or  bo’sun  as  the  sailor  lads  call  him,  will  teach  you 
all  the  tricks  you  need  to  know.  He’s  in  charge  df  rigging,  an¬ 
chors,  and  cables.  You  study  hard  and  learn  all  about  the  boat 
from  him.  After  you  get  used  to  ship’s  ways,  maybe  I  can  use 
you  for  my  messenger  boy.  I’ll  need  a  good,  trustworthy  lad — 
one  I  can  depend  upon  to  get  a  message  straight  even  if  the 
ship’s  under  fire.” 

He  gave  Tommy  a  sudden  keen,  searching  glance  that 
seemed  to  read  his  mind  and  soul  and  made  the  boy  long  to 
make  good  and  qualify  for  the  position  df  trust  that  would 
bring  him  into  frequent  contact  with  this  great  man.  “Think 
you  can  lear  the  ropes?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  I’ll  try!”  stammered  Tommy. 

“Now,  Sailor,  you’d  better  get  into  dry  clothes.  Then  go 
to  the  galley,”  he  pointed  to  the  forecastle  again,  “and  ask 
Cook  to  give  you  a  bite  to  eat.” 

Tommy  wasn’t  sorry  to  be  dismissed.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  mighty  queer.  Everything  about  him  suddenly  looked 
uninteresting  and  sickish.  He  crawled  into  one  of  the  boiler 
rooms  and  huddled  miserably  in  a  corner  wondering  if  he 
looked  like  the  sick  dog  he  felt.  The  heat  made  him  feel  worse. 
He  went  up  on  deck  into  the  fresh  air  again  and  clung  to  a  ring 
in  the  wall  to  keep  from  being  swept  overboard. 

The  seasickness  lasted  for  several  davs.  Tommy  could 
hardlv  sit  up.  The  sailors  teased  him,  but  they  were  kind  and 
did  his  tasks  so  that  he  was  excused  from  work.  He  ate  little 
except  for  the  salt  beef  and  hard  biscuits  which  the  kindlv 
cook  advised  him  were  the  best  things  to  eat  to  prevent  sea¬ 
sickness. 
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As  he  began  to  feel  better,  he  was  given  more  work  to  do. 
Much  of  it  was  dirty  and  disagreeable  like  sweeping  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Some  of  it  was  boring  like  learning  how  to  make  rope. 
He  made  bunks  and  cleaned  out  cabins.  He  ran  many  errands. 
He  blacked  and  polished  the  officers’  boots,  sewed  loose  but¬ 
tons  onto  their  pea-jackets.  Hie  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
every  man  on  board.  The  officers  were  often  cross  and  impa¬ 
tient.  When  the  men  were  scolded  by  the  officers  they  took 
out  their  anger  on  him.  He  seemed  to  be  always  making  mis¬ 
takes.  He  was  deathly  afraid  of  the  ocean,  especially  after  the 
sailors  had  told  him  stories  about  companions  who  had  been 
lost  overboard  and  had  their  legs  eaten  off  by  sharks. 

He  tried  to  conquer  his  fear,  to  perform  all  of  his  tasks 
carefully  and  faithfully.  He  took  the  scoldings  from  the  officers 
and  the  teasing  from  the  sailors  good-naturedly.  He  was  a  good 
sport  about  everything  because  he  wanted  so  much  to  earn  the 
reward  of  being  the  Captain’s  own  trusted  cabin  boy. 

He  seldom  saw  Captain  Clark  now.  It  seemed  that  no  or¬ 
dinary  sailor  dared  approach  so  important  a  person  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  or  even  a  first  lieutenant  or  first  mate.  The  captain  was 
lord  of  a  ship.  Everyone  on  his  ship  had  to  obey  him  immedi¬ 
ately  without  question. 

The  first  time  the  sailors,  for  a  joke,  made  Tom  climb  up 
the  mast  to  the  first  watchtower  he  had  a  bad  moment  of  sick¬ 
ness,  worse  than  all  the  seasickness  he  had  experienced — lor 
this  was  the  sickness  of  fear.  He  clung  dizzily  to  the  mast  and 
rail,  knowing  that  if  he  slipped  and  fell  into  those  green 
swirling  waters  it  would  be  the  end  of  him.  But  after  that  he 

j 

went  higher  each  day  until  he  was  no  longer  afraid. 

“You  know  I  never  knew  before  that  these  old  ships  could 
go  so  fast,”  he  said  one  day  to  one  of  the  engineers  who  had 
just  explained  to  him  that  the  steam  lines  were  controlled  from 
a  special  manifold  valve,  located  on  the  grating  just  above  the 
fire  room. 

The  engineer  looked  at  him  queerly.  “You  bet  we  can  go 
fast !  Some  difference  between  this  modern  battleship  and  one 
of  them  there  old-fashioned  sailboats.  But  evervthinsr  on  a 
modern  ship  has  to  be  in  working  order  all  the  time.  She  has  to 
be  inspected  often,  ’specially  the  b’ilers.” 
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“What  if  the  ship  got  on  fire  down  here  in  the  hold?” 

“Well,  we’d  batten  down  the  hatches,  cover  the  ventilators 
to  shut  off  the  air,  and  send  steam,  through  them  there  smoth¬ 
ering  lines,  to  fill  the  hold  where  the  fire  was  burning  to 
smother  the  flames. 

“Is  this  the  fastest  ship  of  its  kind?” 

“Nope.”  He  spat  out  tobacco  juice  reflectively.  “They’s 
faster  ships  ’n  the  Oregon.  But  the  Cap’n’s  racin’  her  now. 
We  got  all  her  b’ilers  goin’  full  blast.  Pretty  risky  going  so  fast 
on  such  a  long  voyage.  Dunno’s  them  b’ilers  will  hold  out.” 

“Why’s  Captain  Clark  in  such  a  hurry?”. 

“Because  he’s  been  ordered  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Admiral  Dewey’s  wiped  up  the  Spanish  ships  in  the 
Philippines  so’s  they  ain’t  no  more  danger  of  the  Spaniards 
attacking  the  west  coast.  But  I  s’pose  they  might  attack  the 
east  coast.” 

“Who  can  order  a  captain  around?” 

“Why  an  admiral,  naturally — or  even  a  commodore.  It 
depends.” 

“Is  there  going  to  be  a  sea  fight?” 

“Dunno.  Nobody  knows — unless  it’s  Cap’n.” 

“Gee !  Pd  sure  like  to  be  in  a  real  sea  battle,”  Tommy 
said  breathlessly. 

“You  won’t  think  it’s  so  blamed  funny  after  you’ve  been 
in  one,  my  lad.  Me,  I  wish  I  was  headin’  for  home  and  the 
Missus !” 

“What  are  we  fighting  the  Spanish  for?” 

“Dunno.  Something  about  Cuba.” 

“Do  we  Americans  own  Cuba?”  Tommy  asked  the  cook 
later,  as  he  gnawed  a  bone  of  salt  beef  cook  had  given  him. 

“Nope.  Spain  owns  Cuba.” 

“Then  why’s  everyone  so  excited  about  the  Spanish?” 
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“Because  we’re  at  war  with  Spain,  Lunkhead.” 

“We  are?  Golly!  What’re  we  fighting  about?” 

“I  dunno.”  Cook  paused  to  hitch  up  his  trousers  and  wipe 
a  greasy  hand  across  his  dirty  white  apron.  “By  the  great 
horn  spoon,  lad!  You  can  ask  the  beatenest  questions  any 
youngun  I  ever  did  see !  I  gotta  roll  me  out  some  biscuit  dough. 
S’po§e  you  go  ask  that  lieutenant  over  there.  He’s  educated. 
Maybe  he  can  tell  you.” 

“Well,”  began  that  young  lieutenant,  motioning  Tommy 
to  a  seat  on  a  hawser  or  a  big  coil  of  rope,  “it’s  this  way.  You 
see,  England,  France,  and  Spain  all  had  a  race  in  the  beginning 
to  see  which  would  own  America.  The  English  claimed  North 
America.  They  beat  the  French  and  drove  them  back  into  Can¬ 
ada.  But  the  Spanish  kept  South  America,  the  Atlantic  islands 
Columbus  had  discovered,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  for  them¬ 
selves.  Well,  Cuba  is  one  of  those  islands.  But  Spain  didn’t 
rule  her  American  people  well.  She  didn’t  care  whether  they 
were  happy  or  not.  She  just  wanted  to  carry  gold  back  home 
so  Spain  would  become  rich.  So,  finally  the  people  in  South 
America  got  sick  of  it.  They  rose  up  against  Spain,  fought,  and 
got  free.  Now  Cuba  is  trying  to  get  free  too.” 

“Are  we  Americans  helping  her?” 

“We-ell — sort  of.” 

“Why?  Do  we  like  Cuba  better’n  Spain?” 

“Well,  we  don’t  like  to  see  the  Cubans  treated  so  cruelly. 
When  the  people  of  Cuba  tried  to  get  free,  it  made  Spain  angry. 
Spain  punished  them  by  moving  all  the  people  out  of  the  cities 
and  herding  them  into  concentration  camps  in  the  country. 
Two  hundred  thousand  of  these  died  from  starvation.  Spain 
thinks  if  enough  of  them  die  the  rest  will  give  in.” 

“Gee !  T  hope  the  Cubans  win !  I’m  glad  we’re  helping 
them !” 

“Yes,  the  American  people  are  quite  indignant  about  the 
suffering  Spain  is  causing.  Being  free  themselves,  they  would 
like  to  see  the  people  of  all  other  countries  free.  But — ”  he 
hesitated,  “there  are  other  reasons  why  we  want  Cuba  to  win.” 
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“What?”  asked  Tommy.  The  lieutenant  was  getting  that 
expression  on  his  face  that  grownups  always  have  when  they 
are  thinking,  ‘‘You  are  too  young  to  understand.” 

“Well,  Tommy,  I  think  you  are  old  enough  to  realize  that 
no  country  is  always  right  and  that  even  American  citizens 
shouldn't  say  to  themselves,  ‘Might  makes  right !’  or  ‘My  coun¬ 
try,  right  or  wrong!’  We  who  are  serving  our  country  as  sol¬ 
diers  or  sailors  have  to  obey  orders  regardless  of  what  we 
think.  But  the  army  should  simply  be  following  the  desire  of  the 
American  people.  When  people  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  they 
express  their  disapproval  of  what  the  Government  is  doing.  In 
that  way  they  help  decide  and  are  responsible  for  what  the 
government  or  the  country  does.  Can  you  follow  that,  Tom¬ 
my?” 

“I  guess  so,”  answered  Tommy.  “You  mean  that  we 
wouldn’t  be  fighting  Spain  now  unless  most  of  the  people 
thought  we  should  be  or  wanted  to  be,  and  that  they  told  the 
Government  what  they  wanted  by  the  way  they  voted?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“But  what  were  the  other  reasons?” 

“They  are  selfish  reasons,  Tommy,  and  not  very  good  rea¬ 
sons,  but  without  those  reasons  we  might  not  be  fighting  at 
all.  That  is  probably  true  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  war.  In 
this  particular  case,  it  is  because  many  Americans  own  large 
sugar  farms  or  plantations  in  Cuba.  If  these  sugar  plantations 
are  destroyed  by  Spain,  Americans  will  lose  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Besides,  our  trade  with  Cuba  amounts  to  several  million 
dollars  a  year.  Many  people  will  lose  money  if  this  trouble 
keeps  on.  Therefore,  Americans  are  glad  to  have  a  good  excuse 
for  rushing  to  help  the  Cubans  and  at  the  same  time  saving 
their  own  pocket  books.” 

“Was  that  why  our  Government  declared  war?” 

“Congress  declared  war  after  the  Maine  was  blown 

up.” 

“The  Maine?  What  was  that?” 

“Why,  kid,  don’t  tell  me  you  didn’t  hear  about  that! 
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Where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself?  Why  everyone  all 
over  the  United  States  is  crying  ‘Remember  the  Main !’  ” 

“But  what  was  the  Maine?” 

.  “The  Maine  was  a  big  American  battleship  that  was  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  was  supposed  to  be  there  on  a  visit.  The 
Spanish  probably  thought  it  had  no  business  being  there.  They 
were  afraid  it  would  interfere  with  their  government  of  the 
Cubans,  so  they  blew  it  up  with  a  mine  without  any  warning. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  killed.  The  United  States 
decided  that  having  such  a  warlike  neighbor  as  Spanish-owned 
Cuba  was  like  having  your  neighbor’s  house  on  fire.  You 
wouldn’t  feel  very  comfortable  or  peaceful  if  you  were  afraid 
of  the  sparks  flying  from  your  neighbor’s  roof  toward  your 
own,  would  you?” 

“No.” 

“We  don’t  want  Spain  to  own  land  so  near  to  us  that  she 
can  easily  grab  some  of  our  land  or  get  us  mixed  up  in  her 
wars.  See?” 

“Will  we  own  Cuba  if  we  win  the  war?” 

“We  don’t  want  to  own  Cuba.  I  think  we  would  probably 
govern  both  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  until  they  were  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  It  would  be  like  caring  for  children 
until  the  children  are  grown  and  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 

Now  that  he  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  the  excitement 
of  the  race  got  into  Tommy’s  blood.  He  didn’t  mind  it  too 
much  when  the  ship  neared  the  Equator,  and  it  became  so  un¬ 
bearably  hot  that  the  sailors  groaned  and  sputtered  and  could 
hardly  keep  on  working.  The  men  had  only  winter  clothing 
with  them,  even  though  it  was  summer.  Tommy  thought  the 
Government  at  Washington  strangely  slack  not  to  issue 
summer  clothing.  Why,  in  the  second  World  War  his  brother 
— but  thinking  of  the  Second  World  War  made  him  feel 
strangely  queer,  so  he  tried  to  stop  thinking  about  it. 

The  men  in  the  hold  stripped  to  their  waists  and  sweated 
and  cursed  over  their  tasks.  The  boiler  rooms  were  like  ovens. 
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Men  off  duty  sprawled  about  in  a  half  stupor,  too  hot  to  sleep, 
and  too  tired  to  even  grumble. 

Tommy  like  to  sit  and  look  over  the  edge  of  the  boat. 
There  were  strange  flower-like  plants,  bright  colored  water 
snakes,  and  gleaming  porpoises  to  watch  beneath  the  shining 
waves.  One  day  he  saw  his  first  albatross. 

Even  the  shrieking  squalls  and  gales  that  hit  them  when 
they  neared  Cape  Horn,  the  southernmost  tip  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  didn’t  bother  Tommy  now.  He  had  grown  to  love  the  ocean. 
It  grew  colder  now.  The  sky  at  night  was  a  deep  purple  velvet 
studded  with  stars.  He  saw  the  Magellan  Clouds,  thick  clusters 
or  paths  of  stars  that  resemble  the  Milky  Way  and  the  Cross 
which  is  formed  by  four  stars. 

He  became  conscious  that  Captain  Clark  was  watching 
him  very  closely  now  as  he  carried  messages  back  and  forth 
among  the  officers  and  ran  errands  for  the  lieutenants. 

As  they  neared  the  Horn,  cold  winds  blew  in  from  the 
Antarctic  (near  the  South  Pole).  The  men  had  put  on  all  the 
clothes  they  had.  For  a  while  the  wind,  though  cold,  was 
light,  but  it  increased  steadily  as  they  reached  the  tip  of  South 
America  until  the  ship  rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  frothy  waters. 
The  white  spray  hit  the  top  decks  in  great  roaring  crashes, 
sending  even  seasoned  sailors  sprawling  at  times  on  the  treach¬ 
erous  icy  decks.  The  boilers  worked  harder.  Officers  shouted 
commands.  Men,  soaked  to  the  skin,  their  wet  clothing  freez¬ 
ing,  ran  to  and  fro  obeying.  The  wind  shrieked.  The  waves 
pounded  and  crashed  against  the  hull  and  bulwarks.  Two  men 
struggled  at  the  wheel  to  keep  the  ship  headed  into  the  wind, 
so  that  she  wouldn’t  waste  time  by  being  beaten  too  far  to  the 
South.  The  ship’s  wheels  churned,  the  rudder  fought  gallantly. 
Still,  progress  was  slow. 

Then  the  weather  grew  calmer.  The  ship  was  sailing  nor’- 
west  by  west. 

One  morning  Tommy  was  summoned  to  Captain’s  cabin 
in  the  stern  or  back  part  of  the  ship.  He  climbed  the  steps  and 
knocked  on  the  cabin  door.  There  was  fear  in  his  heart  and  a 
great  trembling  in  his  knees.  He  had  learned  to  fear  and  re¬ 
spect  the  great  man  as  well  as  to  like  him.  He  had  learned  that 
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he  could  be  very  kind,  but  that  he  could  also  be  very  stern.  He 
could  feel  his  heart  pounding  as  Captain  Clark  asked  him  to  sit 
down.  He  hoped  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  scolded  for  some  mis¬ 
take.  There  were  so  many  things  to  remember  on  board  a  ship 
that  it  was  difficult  not  to  make  mistakes. 

Captain  Clark  smiled  and  waved  the  boy  to  a  seat.  Tommy 
hoped  he  wouldn’t  ask  too  many  questions.  He  didn’t  think  his 
voice  could  squeeze  by  the  lump  in  his  throat.  He  stepped 
awkwardly  across  the  rich  red  carpet,  the  only  carpet  he  had 
seen  aboard  the  ship,  took  the  chair  indicated,  and  gazed  about 
the  room  with  interest.  This  was  the  first  home-like  room  he’d 
seen  for  a  long  time.  There  were  pictures  and  maps  on  the  wall 
and  souvenirs  from  strange  lands  in  a  cabinet.  There  were 
heavy  dark  brown  chairs,  a  table,  an  old  sea  chest,  things 
carved  out  of  wood.  Tommy’s  eyes  lighted  as  he  saw  a  minia¬ 
ture  ship,  a  real  old  timer,  with  all  her  sails  hoisted.  Captain 
Clark  noted  the  boy’s  interest  with  approval. 

“Tommy,  I  think  you  have  passed  your  test  well.  Con¬ 
gratulations  !  You’ve  worked  hard,  studied  hard,  and  met  dang¬ 
er  bravely.  You’ve  been  obedient  and  cheerful.  You’ve  passed 
the  Horn  without  turning  yellow.  There’s  a  saying  that  if  a 
man  can  get  by  the  rough  waters  around  the  Horn  without 
showing  fear  he  has  the  makings  of  a  sailor  in  him.  From  now 
on,  Tommy,  you  are  my  cabin  boy.” 

“I  want  you  to  take  a  message  to  Lieutenant  Allen  now. 
Can  you  remember  it  if  I  don’t  write  it  down?” 

“Aye,  aye,  Sir !”  Tommy’s  eyes  were  shining  with  pride 
and  happiness. 


*  *  *  ♦  *  *  *  * 

“He’s  a  wonderful  man — the  Captain,  isn’t  he?”  Tom¬ 
my  said  to  the  ship’s  carpenter  one  day. 

“You  bet  he  is!”  agreed  the  old  man.  “He  ought  to  be. 
He’s  had  all  kinds  of  exciting  adventures.” 

“Such  as?”  begged  Tommy. 

“Well  sir,”  the  old  man  paused  in  his  work  and  stroked 
his  beard  thoughtfully.  “I  mind  me  of  hearing  a  story  about 
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young  Clark  back  in  the  i86o’s  when  the  North  was  fighting 
the  South  in  the  Civil  War.  The  South  had  an  iron  covered 

i 

battleship  called  the  Tennessee  that  they  was  mighty  proud 
of  because  most  all  ships  was  made  of  wood  in  them  there  days. 
We  never  see  an  iron  ship  afore  the  Civil  War.” 

“Did  they  have  steamboats  then?” 

“Yep.  Steam  begun  to  be  used  in  b’uts  in  the  early  1800’s, 
but  the  first  steamb’uts  only  went  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
Folks  thought  that  was  dangerous  fast  in  them  there  days.” 

Tommy  laughed. 

“Wal,  this  here  b’ut,  the  Tennessee,  was  adorn’  so  much 
damage  and  asinkin’  so  many  o’  the  Union  ships,  that  is  the 
Northern  ships,  that  folks  in  the  North  was  quite  stirred  up, 
and  Admiral  Farragut  aimed  to  do  suthin’  about  it.  The  North¬ 
ern  ships,  which  were  wooden,  was  down  in  Floridy  tryin’  to 
get  into  Mobile  Bay,  an’  the  blasted  Southerners  was  atryin’  to 
keep  ’em  out.  Both  sides  was  aramming  each  other  fit  to  kill 
with  their  batterin’  rams  (‘ship’s  horns’  I  allays  calls  ’em). 
Both  sides  was  asinkin’  ships  right  an’  left,  but  the  South  was 
asinkin’  the  most,  an’  it  looked  fur  awhile  like  the  South  was 
agoin’  to  beat.  But  Admiral  Farragut  he  come  on  deck  of  his 
ship  an’  shouted  to  his  men  and  got  all  the  Northern  ships  ram- 
min’  the  Tennessee  because  he  see  that  was  doin’  the  mos’ 
damage.  The  Northern  ships  fought  like  the  Ole  Harry  then  till 
they  battered  down  the  Tennessee’s  smoke  stacks  and  her  men 
was  mos’  suffocated  with  smoke.  The  Southern  Admiral  lay 
wounded  and  dyin’  aboard  the  Tennessee. 

“Wal  sir,  Cap’n  Clark  was  just  a  young  squirt  then — 
hadn’t  finished  at  Annapolis.  But  he  was  so  good  they  had 
tooken  him  out  of  school  and  made  an  ensign  of  him  an’  put 
him  to  fightin’.  He  was  aboard  the  Ossipee. 

“Just  then  the  Ossipee  seen  a  good  chance  to  ram  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  she  come  down  upon  her  with  her  throttle  wide 
open.  Clark  was  standin’  on  the  fo’castle  commandin’  the  fo’- 
ard  guns.  He  see  that  the  Tennessee  was  asinkin’.  Then  he  see 
suthin’  else  nobody  else  seen.  He  see  an  arm  aholdin’  a  white 
flag  come  outa  the  hold.  That  meant  the  Tennesssee  give  up 
and  surrendered  and  ’twasn’t  fair  to  go  on  arammin’  her.  But 
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the  Ossipee  was  agoin’  so  blame  fast  there  wa’n’t  time  to  turn ! 
There  wa’n’t  time  to  do  nothin’.  Clark,  he  up  and  yelled  to 
the  Tennessee  to  turn  starboard  the  helm  quick  so’s  they’d  get 
outa  the  way.  The  Tennessee  didn’t  move.  Then  the  Tennessee 
bo’sun  yelled  that  the  wheel  ropes  had  been  shot  away  so’s 
they  didn’t  have  nothin’  to  steer  by.  Wal,  sir,  Clark  he  yelled 
to  the  Cap’n  of  the  Ossipee  that  the  Tennessee  had  surrendered 
an’  they  stopped  the  ship  just  in  time  to  save  the  Southern 
men. 


“They’s  another  story  I’ve  heard  tell  about  a  shipwreck 
Clark  was  in  out  near  Hope  Island.  The  ship  hit  a  big  rock 
that  was  under  the  water.  She  was  goin’  so  fast  and  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  she  was  carried  plumb  up  onto  the  rock 
nearly  a  third  of  her  length !  Then  she  begun  to  break  in  two 
out  there  in  the  ocean!  Yessir,  she  split  through  the  nine  inch 
gun  port  jus’  for’ard  the  hurricane  deck!  The  men  was  thrown 
all  about  the  ship.  Most  of  ’em  started  arunnin’,  figurin’  on 
gettin’  into  the  life  b’uts  afore  they  drowned.  But  the  Cap’n 
was  a  strong  leader.  He  stopped  ’m.  Then  he  said  as  how  he 
wanted  to  rescue  some  provisions  first  from  out  of  the  fo’hold. 
The  men  was  all  too  scart  to  go  down  there  an’  the  Cap’n  hated 
like  Sam  Hill  to  make  anybody  go.  Jus’  then  Clark  came  up  an’ 
tole  the  Cap’n  that  the  whole  danged  bottom  of  the  b’ut  was 
tore  off  the  fo’ard  port  right  about  where  the  fo’hold  was.  Then 
Clark  he  up  an’  offered  to  go  down  there  and  get  them  supplies. 
The  Bo’sun  started  down  with  him,  but  he  got  scart  and  come 
back.  Clark  got  the  supplies  an’  they  all  set  out  'for  the  main¬ 
land  in  the  lifeboats.  But  the  b’ut  Clark  was  in  capsized  and 
rolled  over  almost  onto  the  rocks  afore  they  got  ashore.” 

“Golly!  Cap’n  Clark  was  awful  brave,  wasn’t  he?  If  he’d 
lived  back  in  the  time  of  Indians  he’s  have  made  a  good  Indian 
fighter!  You  know  any  Indian  stories?” 

“Hold  your  hosses !  I’m  acomin’  to  Injuns  right  here. 
Ain’t  got  to  the  Injun  part  yet.  Seems  the  commander  was 
picked  up  by  another  b’ut  and  went  off,  leavin’  young  Clark 
in  charge  of  a  few  men  on  the  island.  They  was  to  be  picked 
up  later  by  another  b’ut.  They  was  gettin’  awful  hungry  await¬ 
in’  there.  They  was  some  Injuns  on  Hope  Island,  ’bout  four 
hundred  of  them,  and  they  had  plenty  of  food,  but  they  weren’t 
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friendly  Injuns  an’  Clark  had  been  warned  ag’in  them.  Wal  sir, 
Clark,  he  was  wonderin’  how  he  was  ag'oin’  to  get  some  of 
that  grub  the  Injuns  had,  to  feed  his  own  hungry  men.  An’  you 
know  what  he  up  an’  did?  Wal,  he  had  a  big  howitzer  on  shore 
with  him,  but  no  cannon  fodder,  that  is,  shot  fur  it — 

“What’s  a  howitzer?” 

“My  stars !  I  thought  every  boy  knew  what  a  howitzer 
was.  It’s  a  short,  light  cannon  what  you  shoot  big  cannon  balls 
out  of.” 

“Wal  sir,  as  I  was  sayin’  Clark  hadn’t  no  cannon  balls.” 

“So  what  good  was  it?”  asked  Tommy. 

“Wal  sir,  maybe  Clark  didn’t  have  no  cannon  balls,  but  he 
had  a  brain  in  his  head.  So,  you  know  what  he  up  an’  did?  He 
filled  that  howitzer  plumb  full  of  stun  and  pebbles  that  his  men 
picked  up  on  the  beach.  When  he  fired  it  off,  it  made  an  awful 
racket  an’  them  there  pebbles  went  flyin’  through  the  air  for 
miles.  It  like  to  scart  them  Injuns  to  death.  They  thought 
Clark  was  some  kind  of  white  god,  I  reckon.  So  they  come  a- 
bringin’  him  all  the  deer  meat  an’  salmon  that  he  an’  his  men 
could  eat  so’s  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  him.” 

“Cap’n  Clark  was  also  in  command  of  the  fleet  that  went 
up  to  Bering  Sea  near  Alaska  to  keep  the  seals  from  gettin’ 
all  kilt  off  by  the  hunters.  But  that’s  another  long  story,  and 
I  reckon  I  gotta  get  back  to  my  work  now  or  the  Cap’n  will 
be  scoldin’  me.” 


At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  port  in  Brazil  about  half-way  up  the 
South  American  coast,  they  paused  briefly.  There  was  a  mes¬ 
sage  waiting  there  for  Captain  Clark.  He  was  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  All  the  men  aboard  the  Ore¬ 
gon  were  terribly  ercited,  but  no  one,  unless  it  were  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Nicholson  or  Lieutenant  Allen,  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 

“Must  be  awful  important,”  said  one  of  the  sailors.  “Come 
all  the  way  from  the  Guv’mint  in  Washington!” 

“Yes,”  agreed  another,  “reckon  they  musta  counted  on 
the  Oregon  showin’  up  here  at  about  this  time,  though  ain’t 
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no  ship  ever  made  such  good  time  before,  I  reckon.  We  sure 
kicked  up  the  waves !” 

‘Reckon  suthin’  mighty  important  musta  happened,”  sug¬ 
gested  a  third.  “Washington  seemed  in  a  hurry.” 

Tommy  looked  puzzled.  “If  the  message  was  so  im¬ 
portant,  why  did  they  wait  for  Captain  Clark  to  get  here? 
Why  didn’t  they  send  word  direct  to  the  Oregon?” 

“Send  word  to  the  Oregon !  And  how  would  they  go  about 
that?  You  think  you  can  send  messages  right  through  the  air 
like  magic?” 

“He’s  been  reading  too  many  fairy  tales.” 

Tommy  stared.  How  ignorant  these  fellows  were!  “But 
they  could  have  radioed  it.”  Now  that  he  thought  of  it,  he 
hadn’t  seen  a  radio  receiving  or  transmitting  set  anywhere  on 
board.  But  surely  a  warship  must  have  a  radio  set! 

The  men  were  staring  now:  “Maybe  the  voyage  has 
addled  his  brains.  I’ve  heard  tell  more  than  one  tar  has  gone 
batty  roundin’  the  Horn.” 

Tommy  was  exasperated.  “For  Pete’s  sake !  With  radio, 
and  airplanes,  and — ” 

“Laddie,  you’re  plumb  stark  crazy.  Nobody  could  beat 
you  for  the  wild  things  you  can  imagine.  If  you  don’t  look  out, 
the  Cap’n  will  be  ordering  you  tied  up  in  the  hold.  That’s  what 
they  do  with  them  as  has  bats  in  their  belfry.”  The  sailors 
laughed  loudly,  slapping  their  legs. 

After  the  stop  at  Rio,  the  ship  went  faster  than  ever  and 
on  May  26th,  after  a  trip  of  sixty-six  days,  arrived  at  Key 
West,  off  the  South  coast  df  Florida.  Here  they  stopped  for 
refueling.  The  men  began  coaling  at  once  and  refilling  the  boil¬ 
er  tanks  with  fresh  water. 

All  the  way  from  Brazil,  Clark  had  been  studying  the 
horizon  through  binoculars  that  he  carried  strapped  across 
his  shoulder.  Tommy  guessed  that  he  was  looking  for  un¬ 
friendly  Spanish  ships. 
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While  the  sailors  were  finishing  preparations  for  a  long 
voyage,  Captain  Clark  went  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  got 
into  the  skiff.  He  beckoned  Tommy  to  follow  him.  They 
headed  for  another  large  ship.  Captain  Clark  explained  that 
he  was  going  to  report  to  Admiral  Sampson.  Tommy  was 
thrilled  at  the  thought  that  soon  he  would  see  a  real  admiral ! 

“Tommy,  can  you  keep  secrets?”  Captain  Clark  asked  him 
gravely. 

“Yes,  Sir!”  Tommy  replied  eagerly. 

“I  shall  be  discussing  matters  of  great  importance  with 
the  Admiral.  You  are  not  to  repeat  a  thing  you  hear.” 

“No,  Sir.  I  won’t,  Sir,”  promised  Tommy. 

“You  are  to  carry  these  secrets  with  you  to  your  grave,” 
the  Captain  continued.  Tommy  shivered.  “In  the  Army  or 
Navy  a  trusted  person  who  betrays  a  secret  is  liable  to  court 
martial  and  death.  Remember  that.” 

Tommy’s  face  whitened.  “Yes,  Sir,  I’ll  remember,”  he 
breathed. 

Tommy  was  thrilled  to  be  with  these  great  officers  who 
looked  so  splendid  in  their  fine  dark  blue  uniforms  with  the 
gold  braid  and  brass  buttons.  He  had  heard  from  the  Oregon 
sailors  that  Admiral  Sampson  had  in  his  youth  been  considered 
the  handsomest  officer  in  the  Navy.  The  dangers  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  he  had  encountered  in  the  Civil  War  had  aged 
him  and  strained  his  great  mental  powers  almost  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  Still,  he  looked  very  fine  with  his  many  gold  stripes. 
Tommy  knew  that  Captain  Clark  had  great  respect  for  this 
man  with  whom  he  had  fought  under  Farragut  in  the  Civil 
War.  Tommy  was  happy  to  see  that  among  all  these  great  offi¬ 
cers  Captain  Clark  looked  as  fine  and  brave  as  any  of  them. 
He  was  pleased,  too,  to  see  that  even  Admiral  Sampson  treated 
Captain  Clark  with  respect.  He  even  spoke  of  the  days  that 
they  had  spent  together  as  boys  at  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  answered  Clark,  “I  remember  you  there  as  a 
tall,  handsome  Senior,  whom  the  students  all  admired  above 
any  member  of  the  faculty.” 
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The  Admiral  looked  pleased  and  flattered.  “And  I  remem¬ 
ber  you,”  he  laughed,  “as  a  fat,  good-natured,  serious-minded 
young  Freshman.  One  third  off  your  class  failed  to  pass  and 
was  dropped,  but  they  couldn’t  flunk  you  out !  I  remember 
watching  you  drill  one  day.  I  said  to  one  of  the  other  senior 
cadets,  ‘Mark  my  word,  there’s  a  boy  who  will  become  an 
officer.’  ” 

“Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  there  is  immediate  danger  of 
the  Spanish  sending  battle-ships  to  Cuba?” 

“No-o,”  replied  the  Admiral.  “Of  course,  now  that  Dewey 
has  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  Pacific  it  is  possible 
that  later  on  Spain  may  send  more  ships  this  way.  But  that  is 
not  why  I  sent  for  you.  It  is  because  the  American  people  are 
afraid  that,  now  that  Spain  has  lost  the  Philippines,  she  may 
strike  at  our  eastern  seaboard.  No  danger,  of  course,  but,  now 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  possiblity  of  Spain  attacking  our 
western  coast,  the  Government  has  asked  us  to  patrol  the 
eastern  coast  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  people.  Colonel  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  has  already  taken  over  much  of  Cuba  with 
his  Rough  Riders.” 

“Rough  Riders?” 

“Yes,  Colonel  Roosevelt  organized  a  regiment  of  cowboys 
to  help  General  Shafter.  General  Shafter  has  been  driven 
back  from  San  Juan  Hill  by  the  Spanish.” 

“Well,  you  may  patrol  between  here  and  Cuba.  If  nothing 
happens  within  a  few  days,  I  shall  send  you  up  the  coast 
toward  Hampton  Roads.” 

For  just  an  instant  a  sudden  longing  swept  over  Captain 
Clark’s  face.  Tommy  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  wife 
and  children  whom  he  had  left  in  Ashville,  North  Carolina, 
and  had  probably  been  hoping  to  see  at  the  end  of  this 
voyage.  But  he  said  nothing. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  commotion  outside  the  door, 
and  a  message  was  brought  in  saying  that  Captain  Eaton  of 
the  Resolve,  just  in  from  Cuba,  was  reporting. 

Captain  Eaton  reported  that  he  had  sighted  a  Spanish 
battle-ship  off  Cuba  near  the  city  of  Santiago. 
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“And  you  think  this  battle-ship  has  just  been  sent  across 
from  Spain?”  Admiral  Sampson  asked  incredulously. 

“Yes,  Sir.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  fleet  that 
they  are  sending  from  their  navy  yard  in  the  Verde  Islands.” 

“Hum.  You  are  positive  that  it  was  a  battle-ship  and  that 
its  intentions  seemed  hostile?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  I  started  with  all  speed  for  the  mainland,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  followed  me  for  some  distance  !” 

“It  must  belong  to  Camara’s  fleet,”  Clark  said  quickly. 
“They  probably  arrived  at  Cuba  to  form  a  junction  with  Cer- 
vera’s  fleet.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  We  are  ready  for  them !” 

The  Admiral  smiled  at  his  youthful  enthusiasm.  “Well, 
Clark,  perhaps  I  had  better  send  you  out  after  that  fleet,”  he 
suggested  lightly. 

“Well,  Admiral,”  replied  Clark,  “in  a  war  the  important 
thing  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  enemy  quickly.  So 
if  I  am  going,  how  about  sending  Commodore  Schley  along 
with  me?  Two  ships  are  stronger  than  one.” 

“A  good  idea.”  The  Admiral  turned  to  Schley.  “You  take 
the  Brooklyn  along,  too.” 

Tommy  saw  Commodore  Schley’s  face  light  up.  That 
was  what  he  had  wanted.  He  also  saw  that  Admiral  Sampson 
did  not  take  any  of  this  very  seriously.  He  didn’t  think  there 
was  any  danger. 

Captain  Clark  was  looking  embarrassed,  as  if  he  wished 
he  had  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  to  dare  to  ask  an  admiral  if  a 
commodore  might  accompany  him.  He  was  apparently  afraid 
that  Commodore  Schley  might  be  angry.  He  turned  now  and 
said  half-jokingly,  “Well,  Commodore,  we’ve  fought  together 
before.  Maybe  we  can  sink  another  ship?”* 

“Maybe  we  can,”  the  Commodore  returned  g'ood-natured- 
ly.  “Let’s  get  going!” 

*  From  “The  Vermonter,”  Vol.  XI,  No.  10.  Ideas  for  some  of  the 
other  dialogue  were  obtained  from  the  same  source;  most  of  the 
conversation,  however,  is  entirely  original.” 
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They  both  started  over  the  sides  of  the  ship  for  their 
boats.  Captain  Clark  was  going  so  fast  that  Tommy  had  to 
run  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  scrambled  hurriedly  down  the 
rope  ladder  and  leaped  into  the  little  boat.  He  was  just  in  time ! 
The  men  had  started  the  boat  the  minute  the  Captain  had 
climbed  into  it.  He  was  so  busy  thinking  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  Tommy. 

The  Oregon  looked  very  big  besides  their  smaller  boat 
as  they  approached.  Tommy  was  proud  of  belonging  to 
such  a  big  ship.  It  was  painted  a  dull  gray  color  to  match 
the  sea  and  the  sky  so  that  the  enemy  could  not  see  it  com¬ 
ing  easily. 

When  they  had  climbed  up  the  rope  ladder  and  were  on 
board  again,  Captain  Clark  gathered  his  officers  about  him. 
‘‘Lads,  the  Spanish  ships  are  coming!  We’re  going  out  after 
them.  By  the  time  we  get  through  with  them  they  won’t  look 
as  beautiful  as  they  do  now.” 

There  was  a  message  from  Mr.  Milligan,  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer.  Tommy  carried  the  answer  back  to  him. 

“Great  Jumpin’  Neptune!”  the  engineer  exploded  when 
he  had  read  it. 

“What’s  wrong  now?”  his  assistant,  Offley,  coming  in 
from  the  starboard  engine  room,  asked. 

“Why,  Cap’n  says  we’re  to  head  immediately  for  Cuba 
without  having  our  engines  and  b’ilers  examined  at  a  Navy 
yard  first,  as  I  suggested.  Says  he  can’t  spare  the  time.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  Reeves,  Milligan’s  other  assistant, 
coming  in  from  the  port  engine  room.  “Did  I  hear  you  right? 
Surely  you  can’t  mean  we’re  going  further  out  without  having 
our  b’liers  checked  first?  ’Tain’t  safe!” 

“Safe,”  roared  Milligan.  “It’s  plain  suicide — that’s  what 
is  is ! 

“Here,  lad !  Go  tell  Lyons  to  come  in  here.”  Tommy  sped 
away  for  the  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fire  rooms. 

*  The  officers  names  are  authentic.  From  “The  Vermonter.” 

Vol.  XI.  No  10,  May,  1906. 
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On  the  way  back,  they  were  joined  by  Jenson  and  Leahy, 
who  operated  the  hydraulic  pumps.  They  were  two  of  the  many 
inexperienced  but  enthusiastic  naval  cadets  who  had  come  on 
board  at  Key  West. 

‘‘Why,  Dunlap  and  I  agreed,  on  the  race  from  the  Pacific, 
that  we  were  running  an  awful  risk  to  force  them  there  b’ilers 
the  way  we  was.  But  Lieutenant  Nicholson  said  ’twas  Capn’s 
orders  an’  a  matter  of  life  an’  death  that  we  travel  at  highest 
speed  to  get  here.  Dunlap  and  I  both  agreed  soon’s  we  got  to 
the  East  Coast  we’d  have  her  overhauled  and  inspected  first 
Navy  yard  we  come  to.  Ain’t  that  right,  Dunlap?” 

Dunlap,  the  acting  assistant  engineer,  nodded  morosely. 
His  face  was  an  angry  red. 

“Well,  if  Cap’n  Clark  says  steam  ahead,  believe  me,  he 
knows  what  he’s  doing,”  Naval  Cadet  Jensen  interrupted,  his 
brown  eyes  shining  enthusiastically. 

“Yes,  I’d  follow  Cap’n  Clark  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  any 
day,”  agreed  Naval  Cadet  Leahy. 

“Lot  you  young  squirts  know  about  it,”  growled  Reeves. 
“You’ll  be  followin’  Clark  to  the  bottom  oif  the  ocean  ’stead  of 
to  the  ’arth.  Fhy,  man,  these  bilers  have  been  heated  and 
strained  to  the  limit  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific.”  He  laid  his 
hand  afifectionately  on  a  part  of  the  engine.  “I  ain’t  l’arned  as 
much  outa  books  as  you  kids,  but  I  know  engines  from  A  to  Z. 
I  been  tendin’  ’em  ever  since  I  was  a  kid.” 

“Yes.  I’ve  run  the  fires  top  speed,”  agreed  the  faithful 
Lyons. 

“What’s  a  cap’n  know  about  engines,  anyway?”  Offley 
asked  bitterly.  “They  don’t  l’arn  much  about  engines  just 
readin’  about  ’em  in  books.  Takes  real  experience.  Engines  are 
temperamental  critters  —  like  bosses.” 

“But  if  Cap’n  Clark  says  she  goes  to  Cuba  without  inspec¬ 
tion,  I  reckon  she  goes.”  Milligan  squared  his  tired  shoulders 
and  pushed  back  his  gray  hair  from  his  prespiring  face  with  a 
dirty,  grease-stained  hand.  “An’  I  reckon  we’ll  all  stick  by 
whether  it’s  suicide  or  not.”  He  glared  at  them.  “Wonder  what 
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he’s  in  such  an  infornal  hurry  fur  anyway?  By  the  great  horn 
spoon !  If  a  man  ever  knew  what  he  was  doing  in  war !” 

Tommy  knew,  but  of  course  he  couldn’t  say.  He  knew  that 
Captain  Clark  had  a  great  respect  for  these  faithful  engineers 
and  that  they  were  doing  the  most  important  work  on  board 
the  ship.  He  was  proud  that  he,  an  unimportant  young  boy, 
shared  a  secret  with  Captain  Clark  that  even  they  did  not 
know. 

“Reckon  if  they  crowd  these  here  b’ilers  much  more 
they’ll  have  a  ‘Jonah’  on  board,”  Costello,  the  boatswain,  mut¬ 
tered  darkly. 

Tommy  knew  'from  the  sailors  that  a  ‘Jonah’  meant  some¬ 
thing  that  brought  bad  luck. 

Suddenly  Chief  Engineer  Milligan  whirled  on  him  savage¬ 
ly.  “Here,  you  pop-eyed  lunkhead !”  he  roared.  “What’n  tarna¬ 
tion  you  gapin’  at?  Shake  a  leg  and  get  yourself  abaft.  Tell 
Cap’n  that  I  obey,  but  ag’in  my  better  judgment.  Be  off  with 
you !  By  the  great  horn  spoon,  folks  has  gotta  move  around 
here !” 

Tommy  wasted  no  time  in  carrying  the  message  to  the 
Captain. 
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The  race  was  on.  Tommy  watched  fascinated  as  the  boat 
took  the  high  waves  as  a  spirited  horse  hurdles  a  high  gate. 
They  were  going  so  fast  that  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  flying 
past  them.  When  they  struck  the  westerly  and  southwesterly 
winds  the  white  spray  flew  over  the  forecastle  to  the  poop.  The 
wind  whistled.  Tommy  clung  to  a  brass  ring  in  the  wall  and 
watched  the  white  foam  crashing  against  the  hull.  He  heard 
the  labored  chug  of  the  engines,  the  singing  of  the  cables. 
His  heart  pounded  with  excitement.  He  know  now  that  Clark 
felt  certain  that  Cervera’s  fleet  was  trying  to  sneak  into  the 
Santiago  harbor  unseen,  and  that  the  Captain  hoped  to  get 
there  in  time  to  blockade  the  harbor  and  bottle  up  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  so  that  it  couldn’t  get  out.  The  whole  outcome 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  might  depend  upon  whether  or 
not  the  Americans  succeeded. 
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But  down  in  the  engine  room,  Tommy  heard  more  and 
more  grumbling,  as  the  engineers,  with  grease-streaked, 
sweaty  faces,  worriedly  watched  the  over-heated  boilers  and 
straining  engines. 

“We’ll  never  make  it,”  said  Reeves. 

“If  we  do  get  there,  she’ll  collapse  and  we’ll  sink  or  be 
stranded,”  said  Offley. 

“Ensign  Johnston  says  the  Brooklyn’s  left  us.” 

“Left  us !” 

“Yes.  Ensign  Johnston  says  the  Brooklyn  signalled  that 
Schley  had  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Key  West  for  coal.” 

“And  we  came  all  the  way  from  California !” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Lyons,  “but  Cap’n  was  very  saving  of  the 
coal.  And  we  could  have  stopped  in  South  America.  Seems 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  so  worried  about  the  danger 
Cap’n  was  running  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Rio,  saying  that 
if  Cap’n  thought  it  necessary  he  could  stop  in  any  South 
American  port  long’s  he  pleased  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  be  responsible.” 

“This  old  boat  may  not  be  as  fast  as  some  of  the  others, 
but  I  guess  she  can  do  her  stuff,”  Cadet  Jenson  boasted  proud- 

ly. 


“How  fast  is  she  going?”  Tommy  wanted  to  know. 

“Sixteen  knots  an  hour,”  was  the  reply.  Tommy  knew 
by  this  time  that  a  knot  was  a  nautical  mile  of  6,080.27  feet. 

Milligan  shook  his  head.  He  looked  worried.  “Yes,  she 
can  do  her  stuff,  but  there’s  a  limit  to  anything.  All  those 
in  favor  of  sending  a  protest  to  the  Cap’n  say,  ‘Aye.’  ” 

The  “ayes”  won.  Tommy  carried  the  protest  to  Captain 
Clark. 

The  Captain  frowned  as  he  read  it.  Tommy,  looking  into 
his  strained,  tired  face,  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could 
do  something  big  to  help  him. 
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Clark  turned  suddenly  to  the  waiting  boy.  “Tommy,  you 
are  a  Vermonter  like  me.  And  Vermonters  don’t  quit.  That’s 
something  we  have  to  be  proud  of,  Tommy,  being  Vermonters. 
All  the  way  out  here  I’ve  been  bolstering  up  my  own  courage 
by  remembering  what  Sedgwick  said  to  the  Sixth  Corps  when 
they  started  on  the  march  to  Gettysburg  in  the  Civil  War.  This 
is  what  he  said,  ‘Put  none  but  Vermonters  in  front  and  let  the 
rest  keep  up !’  ”  His  hand  rested  lightly  for  a  moment  on  Tom¬ 
my’s  shoulder.  “Tommy,  you  and  I  have  got  to  win  this 
fight.  As  Vermonters  we’ve  got  to  set  an  example  of  courage 
for  the  rest.” 

Tommy’s  eyes  were  shining.  “Yes,  Sir!”  he  answered 
proudly. 

Captain  Clark  rose  suddenly.  “Come  on,  Son.  We’ll  go 
down  and  tell  them.” 

There  was  a  sudden  strained  silence  as  the  Captain,  him¬ 
self,  appeared  in  the  engine  room. 

“Men,”  said  Clark  in  his  friendly,  companionable  way,  “I 
appreciate  the  hard  and  faithful  service  you  have  been  giving 
me.  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  you  have  been 
laboring.  I  know  that  you  are  more  familiar  with  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  your  machines  than  I.  I  appreciate  the  anxiety  and 
worry  you  have  had  concerning  the  ability  of  the  Oregon  to 
meet  the  strain  we  are  subjecting  her  to.  If  this  were  a  voyage 
of  trade,  I  would  heed  your  protest.  I  would  consider  your 
better  judgment  and  turn  back.  But,  men,  this  is  war!  The  fate 
of  our  country  may  hang  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
mission.  I  hope  to  reach  Santiago  in  time  to  bottle  up  the 
Spanish  fleet.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  will  have  any  help 
there  or  not.  But  we  must  get  there  quickly  before  the  Spanish 
can  guess  what  we  plan  to  do.  There  is  not  a  second  to  waste. 
I  must  disregard  your  protest  and  order  the  ship  on,  even 
though  I  risk  the  loss  of  the  Oregon  and  perhaps  of  all  our 
lives.  It  is  for  your  country.  We  have  a  hard  fight  before  us. 
I  can  promise  nothing,  but  with  God’s  help  we  will  win.  I 
have  faith  in  the  Oregon  and  in  the  Oregon’s  crew.  I  know 
that  now  that  you  understand  I  shall  have  your  loyal  help.” 
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Tommy’s  face  kindled  with  pride  as  he  listened  to  the 
Captain’s  words.  Surely,  here  was  a  leader  for  whom  one  would 
be  willing  to  fight  and  die!  Tommy  noticed  a  change  come 
over  the  sullen,  sour  faces  as  the  men  listened. 

When  the  Captain  had  finished  speaking  there  was  a 
silence  in  the  engine  room. 

“Can  I  count  on  you?”  the  Captain  asked  quietly. 

The  ayes  rang  out  unanimously.  There  was  no  further 
protest  from  the  ship’s  crew. 

♦  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4«  4/  4/  4* 
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At  ii  a.  m.  on  the  29th  of  May,  1898,  the  Oregon  joined 
the  American  fleet  which  had  just  been  sent  out  under  Rear 
Admiral  Watson  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba.  Next  day  the 
battle-ship  of  New  York  arrived,  and  they  sailed  for  Santiago. 
Admiral  Sampson  conducted  the  Indiana,  the  slowest  vessel, 
in  toward  Santiago.  Then  he  took  up  a  position  far  to  the  East 
from  where  he  could  best  watch. 

As  they  were  racing  along  the  Cuban  coast  around  Cape 
Maysi,  Admiral  Sampson  signalled  from  the  New  York  to 
the  Oregon  asking,  “Can  you  keep  up  such  speed?”* 

“Yes!”  Clark  signalled  back. 

Later  the  New  York  signalled  again.  “Are  you  sure  you 
can  keep  this  speed  without  injury  to  boilers  or  machinery?”* 

The  heat  in  the  engine  rooms  was  so  terrific — almost  un¬ 
bearable.  Clark  talked  again  to  the  exhausted,  perspiring  men. 
“Can  you  stand  this  heat  just  a  little  longer?”  he  asked,  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  into  their  sweat-beaded  faces. 

“Aye,  Aye,  Sir !”  they  responded. 

Captain  Clark  signalled  back  another  “Yes!” 

The  American  squadron  was  now  in  position.  The  Span¬ 
ish  fleet  was  still  in  the  harbor.  The  Oregon  and  two  other 
ships  patrolled  at  night  with  picket  launches  to  be  sure  that 
the  enemy  did  not  escape  in  the  dark. 

*  Quote  from  "The  Vermonter”  Vol.  XI,  No.  10,  Biography- 
Spooner. 

*  Quote  from  "The  Vermonter,”  Vol.  XI,  Biography-Spooner. 
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One  night  Captain  Clark  allowed  Tommy  to  go  along 
with  a  picket.  It  was  fun  for  Tommy.  He  felt  the  cold  chills 
race  along*  his  spine  as  the  men  dipped  their  oars  quietly  into 
the  waves  and  the  small  boat  slithered  cautiously  through  the 
dark,  not  knowing  what  it  might  meet  at  any  instant.  Then  for 
hours  they  dropped  anchor  and  lay  in  the  shadows  close  to  the 
enemy  ships,  speaking  only  occasionally  in  hoarse  whispers, 
watching  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  hole.  If  the  enemy  should 
hear  their  cautious  oars  or  whispers,  Tommy  knew  that  they 
would  be  captured.  Just  before  dawn  they  slipped  back 
through  the  fog  and  lightening  shadows  and  reached  the 
Oregon  in  safely. 

The  Oregon’s  race  was  ended,  but  there  was  still  no  rest 
for  her  tired  men.  On  June  ioth  seventy  marine  guards  from 
the  Oregon  and  one  other  ship  landed  on  the  eastern  point  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay.  The  American  flag  was  now  on  Cuban 
soil. 


Once  Admiral  Sampson  ordered  the  Oregon  to  run  in  and 
silence  the  Punta  Gorda  battery.  The  Spaniards  were  driven 
from  their  g*uns.  This  was  Tommy’s  first  taste  of  war.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  always  longed  to  be  in  a  battle,  he  had  hard 
work  to  keep  himself  from  running  away  and  hiding  in  a  bunk 
or  down  in  the  hold.  White  faced  and  shaking,  he  stood  his 
ground,  however,  until  Captain  Clark  ordered  him  below  deck. 

Then  an  unexpected  thing  happened.  Someway,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  managed  to  creep 
out!  On  July  3rd  at  nine  o’clock,  it  was  discovered  standing 
outside  of  the  harbor !  The  Spanish  had  decided  to  take  a 
wild  chance  and  run  for  their  lives!  Tommy  saw  them  coming 
out  at  high  speed,  turning  sharply  to  the  west. 

Admiral  Sampson  had  given  them  but  one  general  order 
before  leaving  the  American  ships.  He  had  said  that  if  the 
enemy  should  try  to  escape,  the  American  ships  were  to  close 
in  to  pursue  them.  Since  Admiral  Sampson  was  no  longer  near 
enough  to  send  them  orders,  Commodore  Schley  on  the  New 
York  was  now  commander-in-chief.  But  he  had  sent  no  orders ! 
He  was  not  even  on  his  deck!  So  here  they  were — a  fleet  of 
ships  with  no  one  man  in  charge ! 
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Captain  Clark  did  not  wait  for  orders.  The  fires  under  the 
Oregon’s  boilers  were  all  glowing  brightly,  thanks  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  men.  The  Oregon  was  the  first  ship  to  start  forward  after 
the  Spanish.  The  other  ships,  which  were  faster,  followed  her 
lead  and  soon  passed  her. 

The  Spanish  fired  at  the  American  ships.  The  American 
ships  fired  back.  A  spray  of  torpedoes  and  shot  hit  the  decks 
and  water  about  them.  Spurts  of  flame  flashed  through  the 
black  smoke. 

“Clear  the  decks  for  action !”  shouted  Lieutenant  Allen.  A 
gong  sounded. 

The  men  and  officers  started  for  their  quarters.  The  ship 
was  “battened  down” — its  exits  closed.  Men  took  up  their  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  guns  and  the  port  holes.  Other  men  got  the  ammu¬ 
nition  ready. 

Tommy  saw  Captain  Clark  coming  up  onto  the  deck.  He 
looked  very  fine  in  his  white  linen  uniform.  Tommy  knew 
that  he  was  still  thinking  about  Vermonters  leading. 

The  Oregon  was  steaming  in  toward  the  harbor.  They 
were  four  miles  away.  “How  could  they  ever  reach  the  harbor 
in  time?”  Tommy  wondered.  Now  they  were  three  miles  away. 
Two  miles. 

“Faster,  faster,”  Tommy  urged  silently,  as  if  by  wishing 
he  could  push  the  ship  ahead.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  world 
of  darkness.  Tommy  thoug'ht  it  was  the  Iowa  that  had  just 
passed.  She  was  gaining  more  ground,  heading  toward  the  har¬ 
bor.  Now  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  they  could  not  see  the 
other  ships.  He  heard  the  guns  just  ahead. 

The  smoke  cleared.  The  Iowa  had  changed  her  course ! 
She  had  moved  sharply  westward.  She  was  in  the  very  path 
of  the  on-rushing  Oregon.  The  Oregon  was  almost  upon  her. 
They  were  going  to  have  a  collision ! 

“Hard  a’starboard !”  shouted  the  Captain. 

Tommy  shut  his  eyes  before  the  crash  that  he  knew  was 
coming.  He  opened  them  again  at  a  shout.  The  Oregon  had 
just  cleared  the  Iowa.  But  now  a  new  danger  threatened!  The 
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Texas,  which  had  been  hidden  by  the  smoke,  loomed  up  on  the 
right !  In  trying  to  avoid  the  Iowa,  the  Oregon  had  headed 
straight  at  the  Texas. 

“Texas  on  the  bow  side!” 

“Hard  aport !”  shouted  the  Captain. 

“Oh,  God,  don’t  let  us  hit  her!”  Tommy  prayed.  He  saw 
Captain  Clark  leave  the  port  side  and  run  across  the  deck 
to  the  starboard  side.  His  face  was  white  and  worried. 

“Iif  we  swing  any  more  to  port,  we’ll  hit  the  Iowa,  Cap’n !” 

The  Captain  raced  to  the  port  side.  “Keep  going !” 

Tommy  sighed  with  relief.  They  had  cleared  both  ships. 
He  felt  weak  and  shaky. 

“Head  for  the  Spanish  Maria  Teresa!”  shouted  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  “We’ll  capture  or  sink  her!  Run  between  the  American 
ships.” 

The  Oregon  was  firing  as  fast  as  she  could  with  her  bow 
guns.  The  vibration  shook  the  ship.  Captain  Clark  kept  chang¬ 
ing  the  orders  for  range  so  the  shot  would  hit  the  enemy  ship. 

Tommy  ran  here  and  there  doing  errands,  carrying  mess¬ 
ages.  There  was  no  time  to  write  them  down.  He  had  to  re¬ 
member  them.  The  boy  realized  that  never  before  had  so  much 
depended  upon  him.  One  lapse  of  memory,  one  slip  of  the 
tongue,  one  twisted  or  halif-forgotten  message  and  the  Ore¬ 
gon  and  all  aboard  might  be  lost,  the  enemy  might  escape,  an 
American  port  might  be  burned,  the  whole  war  might  be 
lost. 

“Golly,  if  one  of  those  big  shells  or  even  a  piece  of  one 
should  strike  me,  I’d  never  know  what  hit  me,”  thought  Tom¬ 
my.  “There  just  wouldn’t  be  any  Tommy  any  more.  And  if  this 
ship  should  be  blown  up  by  a  mine,  we’d  all  be  blown  to  bits.” 

It  didn’t  seem  important  any  more.  All  that  was  im¬ 
portant  was  to  dodge  those  flying  missiles,  to  stay  alive  as  long 
as  possible  so  that  he  could  help.  He  was  needed.  Every  man 
on  board  was  needed.  So  Tommy  ran,  skidded,  dodged. 
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Captain  Clark  sent  an  order  to  the  officers  telling  them  to 
use  their  own  judgment  about  changing  their  gun  range.  It 
was  impossible  to  give  orders  fast  enough.  He  told  them  to 
watch  the  fall  of  shot  to  see  whether  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  range. 

Commodore  Schley  had  still  sent  no  orders.  They  had 
long  since  lost  sight  of  the  Brooklyn.  But  now  suddenly  it 
loomed  out  of  the  darkness  to  their  leift.  Captain  Clark  looked 
pleased  to  see  it  there. 

The  Brooklyn  signalled  a  message.  Was  the  Commodore 
sending  an  order?  He  had  still  not  been  seen  above  deck. 
Would  Tommy,  a  mere  boy,  be  entrusted  with  the  message? 
He  watched  breathlessly. 

Ensign  Johnson  handed  him  the  message.  He  carried  it 
to  Captain  Clark.  “Follow  the  Flag,”  read  Clark.  There  were 
no  other  directions  or  orders. 

“M’m !”  mused  Clark.  “Could  mean  ‘close  in.’  Anyway, 
that’s  what  I  intend  to  do.  Strange,  no  orders  come  through !” 

Tommy  looked  for  the  Teresa.  It  had  lost  ground  since 
being  attacked.  She  was  nearest  to  the  shore  at  the  right.  The 
other  Spanish  ships  had  passed  her  and  were  running  away  to 
the  west.  The  Oregon  had  now  passed  all  of  the  American  ships 
except  the  Brooklyn  which  was  farther  South  to  her  left.  So 
the  Oregon  was  nearer  to  the  Spanish  ships  than  was  any 
other  American  ship. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout.  Tommy  saw  puffs  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  Teresa.  The  Oregon  gave  her  a  raking  fire. 
Suddenly  the  Teresa  burst  into  flames!  The  burning  ship,  so 
proudly  named  for  a  Spanish  queen,  turned  and  sped  for  the 
shore. 

Another  signal  came  from  the  Brooklyn.  Tommy  hurried 
to  Captain  Clark  with  the  message.  “One  of  our  compart¬ 
ments  filled  or  filling  with  water.”** 

Would  the  Brooklyn  sink?  If  so  would  the  Commodore  go 
down  with  her?  Tommy  had  heard  that  a  captain  never  de- 

**  Same  source  —  ‘‘The  Vermonter,”  Vol.  XI,  No  10. 
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serts  his  sinking  ship.  Would  she  leave  her  position  and  run 
for  shore? 

Captain  Clark  turned  to  Lieutenants  Allen  and  Nichol¬ 
son.  “I  think  this  means  that  if  she  sinks  or  heads  for  shore 
I’m  to  pay  no  attention  to  her  but  carry  on  the  chase  alone.” 

Tommy  saw  that  the  Teresa  had  reached  the  shore.  She 
was  now  nothing  but  a  great  mass  of  hungrily  leaping  flames. 

The  Oregon  now  headed  for  the  next  ship,  the  Almirante 
Oquendo.  Captain  Clark  had  ordered  that  the  Oregon  finish 
each  ship  before  tackling  the  next. 

The  Brooklyn  had  signalled  that  the  enemy’s  ships  look¬ 
ed  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  Spain.  Clark  signalled  jokingly 
back  that  they  would  end  in  Cuba. 

They  were  gaining  on  the  Oquendo.  Soon  that  was  on 
fire,  too,  and  heading  for  the  shore.  In  the  light  of  the  flaming 
ships,  Tommy  could  see  men  like  figures  cut  from  black  paper, 
climbing  down  from  the  Oquendo  into  their  tossing  life  boats. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  splintering  crash.  The  Oregon  shiv¬ 
ered  and  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  Tommy  was  thrown 
headlong  upon  the  deck.  Flashes  like  lightning  splintered 
the  smoky  darkness.  Tommy  thought  that  he  had  been  struck. 
He  rolled  over  and  sat  up,  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  still 
alive !  He  tried  to  get  up.  His  head  hurt.  It  seemed  as  if  jagged 
flames  were  racing  through  his  head.  He  scrambled  to  his 
knees.  Another  fragment  of  shell  hit  the  ship,  knocking  him 
backward  again.  There  was  a  rasping,  wrenching  sound  as  if 
the  shell  had  torn  away  part  of  the  ship’s  hull.  Through  the 
darkness  he  heard  the  clang  of  signals,  the  hoarse  shouts  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Was  this  the  end  of  the  Oregon?  It  seemed  to  Tommy  to 
be  the  end  of  the  world!  Were  they  sinking?  Tommy  tried 
again  to  get  up,  but  the  pain  in  his  head  made  him  fall  back. 
A  man  to  whom  Tommy  had  spoken  but  a  few  moments  ago 
had  fallen  near  him.  Apparently  he  was  dead.  Tommy  felt  sick. 
The  smoke  had  cleared  away,  but  everything  was  growing 
black  again  for  Tommy. 

When  Tommy  came  to,  he  was  still  lying  in  a  huddled 
heap  where  he  had  first  fallen.  Everyone  had  been  too  busy 
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to  even  miss  him.  The  man  who  had  been  lying  beside  him  was 
gone.  Then  Tommy  saw  him  farther  down  the  deck  loading  a 
gun.  He  had  not  been  dead  after  all,  but  merely  stunned. 
Tommy  was  relieved.  He  clambered  stiffly  to  his  feet.  It  was 
good  to  be  alive !  The  Oregon  was  still  safe — that  was  all  that 
mattered. 

The  Spanish  Colon  and  Vizcaya  were  just  ahead.  The 
Oregon  was  speeding  toward  the  Viscaya  now,  firing  fast.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  of  ten.  Another  piece  of  shell  struck 
the  Oregon’s  hull.  The  Oregon  raked  the  Viscaya.  Great, 
treacherous  orange  columns  of  fire  leaped  from  the  Viscaya’s 
hull.  She  ran  for  the  shore  in  flames.  The  Spanish'  Colon  was 
still  running  away  to  the  west.  The  fire  from  the  Viscaya  was 
so  hot  that  Tommy  could  hardly  bear  the  heat.  His  own  skin 
seemed  to  be  burning.  He  choked  in  the  smoke  and  gasped  for 
breath.  All  about  him  the  air  was  full  of  flying  pieces  of  charred 
wood,  sparks,  and  cinders.  The  Viscaya’s  mast  began  to  shiv¬ 
er.  Tommy  saw  men,  toppling  from  the  crow’s  nests  or  watch 
towers  of  the  trembling  mast.  It  swayed  uncertainly,  then  fell 
with  a  crash.  He  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  man.  It  sounded 
as  if  they  were  cursing  in  Spanish.  Tommy  ducked  just  in 
time  to  avoid  being  hit  by  a  burning  piece  of  wood.  The  Vis¬ 
caya  lay  abandoned  now.  Tommy  watched  fascinated  as  the 
outlines  of  the  once  proud  Spanish  ship  withered  and  curled 
like  a  burning  paper  doll. 

Tommy  could  not  tell  whether  the  American  ships  be¬ 
hind  them  were  firing  or  not.  No  orders  had  come  through.  It 
was  now  eleven  o’clock.  All  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  driven 
ashore  and  burned  except  the  Colon. 

The  chase  for  the  Colon  began.  That  ship  had  gotten  a 
good  head  start  while  the  other  ships  were  fighting.  She  was 
too  far  away  to  hit.  Clark  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  He  talked 
with  the  lieutenants  who  were  posted  about  the  big  guns. 

For  thirty  miles  the  Oregon  chased  the  Colon.  On  and  on 
the  two  ships  raced  through  the  foaming  waves.  The  Colon 
was  headed  toward  the  United  States.  One  Spanish  ship  could 
do  a  lot  of  damage.  Besides,  if  one  ship  escaped,  the  victory 
was  incomplete. 
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“I’m  afraid  our  guns  can’t  stand  the  strain  yet,”  Tommy 
heard  Captain  Clark  say. 

“I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  Captain,”  Lieutenant  Nicholson 
replied.  “I  think  they  can  now.” 

“All  right.  Fire !”  ordered  Captain  Clark. 

The  guns  started  roaring  again. 

Captain  Clark  climbed  back  up  onto  the  top  of  the  thirteen 
inch  gun  turret,  in  front  of  the  conning  tower.*  Tommy  could 
see  his  white  figure  outlined  against  the  smoky  sky.  The  dark 
visor  of  his  white  cap  glistened  in  the  pale  light.  Behind 
him  was  the  six  inch  turret,  from  which  came  the  guns  trained 
to  starboard.  He  stood  fearless,  calm,  erect — a  strong,  splendid 
lonely  figure  in  the  midst  of  stormy  waves,  flaming  ships,  and 
battling  men. 

Tommy  felt  a  thrill  of  pride.  “That’s  my  Captain,”  he 
said  to  himself. 

The  eight  inch  shot  did  not  seem  to  reach  the  Spanish 
ship.  Captain  Clark  ordered  the  men  to  stop  firing  it  and  use 
only  the  thirteen  inch  guns. 

At  last  the  proud  Colon  was  humbled.  She  had  put  up 
such  a  game  fight  that  Tommy  felt  almost  sorry  for  her  as  he 
watched  her  flag  come  slowly  down  in  surrender.  Tommy 
looked  up  proudly  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  still  waving  tri¬ 
umphantly  on  the  Oregon. 

Tommy  watched  the  pennant  signals  of  the  Brooklyn  ex¬ 
citedly.  He  was  beginning  to  learn  the  code.  “Cease  firing,”  he 
made  out.  Ensign  Johnson,  watching  the  boy’s  moving  lips, 
smiled  and  helped  him  with  the  rest  of  it.  “Congratulations 
for  the  grand  victory.  Thanks  for  your  splendid  assistance.”* 

The  New  York  brought  up  Admiral  Sampson. 

Tommy  was  more  interested  now  in  the  sinking  Colon 
than  he  was  in  the  Admiral.  Hte  saw  that  the  Colon  was  set¬ 
tling  fast.  An  American  boat  was  sent  out  to  her.  The  men 
climbed  aboard  and  tried  to  save  her.  It  was  no  use.  She  was 

*  Description  of  Clark  obtained  from  looking  at  a  copy  of  a 
painting  by  Frederick  Vinton. 

*  “The  Vermonter,”  Vol.  XI,  No.  10. 
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sinking  too  rapidly.  The  men  gave  up  and  climbed  back  into 
their  boats.  Just  as  they  reached  them,  the  Colon  rolled  over 
onto  her  side.  Tommy  knew  that  this  was  the  end  of  the 
Colon. 

It  had  been  a  splendid  victory  for  the  Americans.  On  the 
American  side  only  one  man  was  killed  and  only  one  man 
seriously  wounded.  There  had  been  no  casualties  on  the  Ore¬ 
gon.  The  Spanish  had  lost  all  of  their  ships.  Five  hundred  of 
their  men  had  been  killed  and  seventeen  hundred  captured. 
Captain  “Jack”  Philip  of  the  Texas  had  called  to  his  men, 
“Don’t  cheer,  boys.  The  poor  fellows  are  dying.”* 

Tommy  turned  to  thank  Captain  Clark  for  letting  him 
take  part  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  battles  of  history.  But 
Captain  Clark  had  vanished.  Tommy  ran  to  find  him.  Just  then 
Tommy’s  feet  skidded  on  the  wet,  slippery  deck.  He  slipped 
and  fell  overboard.  He  clutched  frantically  at  ropes  to  save 
himself.  Vainly  his  fingernails  scraped  the  smooth  hull.  He 
could  see  the  dark,  angry  water  hurrying  up  to  meet  him.  He 
shuddered  as  he  looked  down  at  those  snowy  crested  wave 
mountains,  into  the  dark,  cavernous  valleys  between  them. 
What  was  below  the  dark,  restless  surface?  Were  sharks  with 
cruel,  saw-like  jaws,  waiting  just  below  the  surface  to  tear  him 
limb  from  limb?  Or  would  he  sink  for  a  thousand  miles  be¬ 
fore  stopping?  How  long  did  it  take  to  drown?  Would  people 
always  wonder  what  had  become  of  Tommy  Briars  while  his 
skeleton  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean?  He  didn’t  want  to  die ! 
Not  yet !  The  cold,  dark  waters  closed  over  him. 

************* 

Just  then  he  heard  his  mother’s  voice.  “Tommy,  for  good¬ 
ness  sake,  wake  up!  You’ll  be  late  for  school.” 

Tommy  found  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  had 
fallen  out  of  bed,  dragging  the  bedding  down  over  him  as 
he  fell. 

“Oh,  Mother,  I’ve  just  had  the  most  exciting  dream !” 
gasped  Tommy,  as  he  stumbled  sleepily  downstairs.  “You 
know  I  told  you  about  stopping  to  look  at  the  statue  last  night? 

**  Quote  from  Robbins  School  History  of  the  American  People. 
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Well,  I  dreamed  I  was  helping  Admiral  Clark  fight  the  battle 
of  Santiago !” 

Tommy’s  mother  looked  worried.  “Dear  me!  I’m  afraid 
you  study  too  hard,  Tommy.  It  was  ten-thirty  when  your  light 
went  off  last  night.  I  can’t  have  you  reading  so  late.” 

Tommy  slipped  into  his  chair  at  the  breakfast  table.  His 
father  was  eyeing  him  questioningly. 

“Well,  I  got  to  reading  about  Admiral  Clark  and  I  wanted 
to  finish  it.  I  have  to  give  a  report  today  on  the  battle  of  San¬ 
tiago.  Our  teacher  told  us  that  Admiral  Clark  was  born  right 
here  in  Bradford,  Vermont.” 

“Yes,  he  lived  here  as  a  boy.  Later  he  lived  in  Montpelier. 
So  Bradford  was  his  birthplace  and  Montpelier  became  his 
adopted  town.  Montpelier  was  first  to  honor  him.” 

“Our  teacher  said  that  Cap — I  mean  Admiral  Clark — was 
so  modest  about  his  part  in  the  battle  that  he  didn’t  get  all  the 
credit  he  deserved  for  it.  Most  of  the  history  books  don’t  tell 
us  that  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  left  him  to 
fight  without  giving  him  any  definite  orders,  and  that  the 
Oregon  really  led  the  fight.” 

“That’s  because  he  didn’t  want  to  seem  to  criticize  his  su¬ 
perior  officers,”  explained  his  father.  “He  refused  all  promo¬ 
tions  and  honors  offered  him  for  fear  of  offending  or  hurting 
the  feelings  of  other  officers.  Some  of  these  officers  were  his 
superiors,  and  if  he  had  been  promoted  it  would  have  been 
right  over  their  heads.  He  said  that  they  were  as  deserving 
as  he  was.” 

“In  my  dream  he  was  called  Captain.” 

“Yes.  Well,  he  would  have  been  then.  He  was  promoted 
six  numbers  after  the  Spanish  War.  That  made  him  a  rear 
admiral.  Commodore  Schley  thought  that  he  received  too 
much  credit.  When  the  court  decided  that  Clark  deserved  as 
much  credit  as  Schley,  Schley  was  so  angry  that  he  went  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  about  it.” 

“The  same  Roosevelt  who  led  the  Rough  Riders  in  the 
Spanish-American  War?” 
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“Yes.  He  was  elected  President  after  the  war.” 

“What  did  President  Roosevelt  say?” 

“After  Roosevelt  had  heard  the  story  about  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  he  used  some  strong  words  about  people  like  Clark 
who  refused  to  accept  the  honors  they  deserved.  He  tried  to 
give  Clark  several  other  honors.  He  wanted  to  send  him 
to  England  to  see  the  new  English  king  crowned.  He  wanted 
to  make  him  commander  of  all  the  American  ships  in  the 
Atlantic.  But  Clark  refused.”* 

“What  did  Admiral  Clark  do  after  that?’ 

“He  was  so  tired  from  the  war  that  he  was  ill  for  awhile. 
After  that  he  became  second  in  command  at  the  League  Island 
Navy  Yard.  Later  he  was  made  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home.” 

“He  lived  a  long  time  ago,  didn’t  he?”  Tommy  reflected. 

“I  never  knew  before  that  Bradford  had  such  a  famous 
man  living  in  it  once.  The  people  here  must  have  been  very 
proud  of  him !” 

His  father  scraped  back  his  chair  and  picked  up  his  hat, 
“Well,  people  seldom  realize  that  a  man  is  great  while  he  is 
alive.  I  don’t  suppose  they  thought  much  about  him  them.  He 
did  receive  one  great  honor  from  his  State  while  he  was  alive, 
though.  His  portrait  was  painted  and  placed  in  the  State 
House.  We’ll  have  to  take  a  run  over  to  Montpelier  some  day 
so  you  can  see  it.” 

As  he  was  leaving  for  school  his  mother  said,  “You  will 
go  right  by  the  house  that  Admiral  Clark  was  born  in  on  your 
way  to  school.  It  is  that  little  old  wood-colored  house  called 
the  ‘Everett  house’  now.*  It  is  nearly  across  the  road  that 
goes  up  to  the  south  end  df  Pleasant  Street.” 

“You  mean  that  old  wood-colored  house  that  stands  be¬ 
tween  Wakefield’s  store  and  the  cross  street  that  goes  down 
to  the  old  creamery?” 

*  Although  this  is  Admiral  Clark’s  birthplace  according  to  history  books, 
this  fact  is  denied  by  older  residents  of  Bradford  who  lived  here  when  Clark 
was  a  boy.  According  to  them,  this  was  his  boyhood  home,  but  his  birth¬ 
place  was  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  leading  to  South  Pleasant  Street, 
almost  across  the  road  from  the  other  house.  This  is  now  the  Thomas  house. 
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“That’s  the  one.  It  didn’t  have  any  porch  on  it  when  Ad¬ 
miral  Clark  lived  there.  He  used  to  go  to  Bradford  Academy, 
too.  But  that  was  before  the  brick  high  school  was  built.  The 
old  Academy  was  a  white  wooden  building.” 

Although  he  was  late,  Tommy  stopped  to  stare  at  the  lit¬ 
tle,  low,  wood-colored  house.  It  was  exciting  to  think  that  the 
boy  Charles  Clark  had  once  lived  here. 


The  Boyhood  Home  of  Admiral  Clark 

As  Tommy  looked  at  the  weather-beaten  little  house  he 
could  almost  see  a  boy  of  his  own  age  hurrying  in  and  out  of 
it.  The  boy  was  large  for  his  age,  stockily  built,  with  a  round 
face,  brown  wavy  hair,  and  mild,  friendly  blue  eyes  that  could 
become  stern  and  hard  when  he  had  cause  to  be  angry. 

“I’ll  bet  he  had  lots  df  fun  playing  with  the  other  boys  on 
Waits  River,”  thought  Tommy  as  he  hurried  on  to  school. 
“Probably  he  swam  in  our  swimming  hole !  Maybe  he  and  the 
other  fellows  made  rafts  and  boats  out  of  boxes  and  paddled 
up  and  down  the  rivers.  Probably  they  had  mock  battles  and 
rammed  each  other’s  boats  with  poles  the  way  Charles  had 
read  about  in  books.  And  the  winners  tipped  the  other  boat 
over  and  dunked  the  losers.  But  I’ll  bet  that  Charles  Clark  was 
always  the  leader  and  told  the  other  fellows  what  to  do,  and 
I’ll  bet  that  whether  his  side  won  or  lost  he  was  always  a 
good  sport  about  it.” 
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When  Tommy  came  to  the  American  Legion  Hall,  he 
took  another  long  look.  His  father  always  referred  to  this  old 
brick  building  as  the  “old  bakery.”  Before  his  father  was  born, 
there  had  been  other  stores  in  it.  When  Admiral  Clark  was  a 
boy,  his  father  had  had  a  book-binding  business  there.  Tommy 
remembered  that  Charles  had  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  that 
Mr.  Clark  had  lost  money  on  a  book  that  hadn’t  sold  well  so  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  send  him.  This  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  sixteen-year-old  boy  who  had  just  graduated  from  high 
school.  Charles  had  always  liked  to  read  and  study.  He  liked 
especially  stories  about  the  sea  and  sailors.  He  was  such  a 
fast  reader  that  he  had  managed  to  read  many  of  the  books 
his  father  bound  before  he  got  around  to  bind  them.  Charles 
thought  that  if  he  couldn’t  go  to  college  he  might  like  to  be  a 
sailor.  He  tried  first  to  get  into  West  Point,  but  West  Point 
had  all  the  boys  it  could  take  for  that  year.  Then  Senator 
Morrill  helped  the  boy  to  get  a  chance  to  take  the  entrance 
exams  for  Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  Charles  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  entered  Annapolis. 

Charles’  two  room-mates  at  Annapolis  became  two  of  his 
best,  life-long  friends.  He  met  the  sister  of  one  of  these  boys, 
and  later  she  became  Mrs.  Charles  Clark. 

“If  he  hadn’t  been  disappointed  about  going  to  college,” 
thought  Tommy,  “he  probably  never  would  have  become  a 
captain  or  fought  the  battle  of  Santiago.  It  was  that  battle 
that  really  finished  winning  the  Spanish-American  War!” 

As  Tommy  ran  past  the  bronze  statue,  he  winked  at  it. 
They  shared  a  secret ! 

Tommy’s  class  was  wide-awake  and  full  of  pep.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  oral  reports  on  Clark’s  life  was 
lively. 

“What  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  want  to 
remember  about  Admiral  Clark?”  asked  the  pupil  chairman. 

“That  Admiral  Clark  was  the  first  man  to  take  a  modern, 
steam  battle-ship  half-way  around  the  globe,”  answered  a 
lively-looking  boy  in  the  front  seat. 

“Where  was  he  taking  the  battle-ship?” 
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A  pupil  traced  the  route  on  the  map.  ‘‘From  the  western 
coast  of  California  down  around  Cape  Horn  at  the  tip  of  South 
America  and  up  the  South  American  coast  to  Key  West,  south 
Of  Florida.” 

“Why  was  he  taking  it  there?”  someone  wanted  to  know. 

“He  was  joining  the  American  fleet  in  the  Atlantic,”  a 
girl  in  the  back  seat  contributed. 

“Why  did  he  go  half-way  around  the  world  to  do  that?” 
an  interested  pupil  enquired.  “Why  didn’t  he  go  through  the 
Panama  Canal;  he  could  have  cut  off  about  8,000  miles.  Our 
geography  book  says  so.” 

“That’s  a  good  question,”  answered  the  the  pupil  chair¬ 
man.  “Why  didn’t  he?” 

“Because  the  Panama  Canal  wasn’t  built  then.” 

The  class  laughed. 

“Oh,  now  I  see  why  the  Canal  was  built.” 

“That  was  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  Soanish-Ameri- 

can  War,”  the  teacher  put  in.  “It  made  people  see  that  they 
needed  this  shorter  route.  It  saves  time  and  money  and  it 
increases  trade.” 

“Any  more  discussion?”  asked  the  pupil  chairman.  “Okay, 
Tommy.  Your  report  next.” 

Tommy  gave  such  a  glowing  account  of  the  battle  of 
Santiago  that  his  classmates  listened  breathlessly. 

This  teacher  was  astonished.  Tommy  had  never  done  so 
well  before.  “That  was  spendid,  Tommy!  It  was  such  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  battle  that  one  would  think  you  had  actually 
taken  part  in  it.” 

Tommy  smiled,  but  he  kept  his  secret.  He  didn’t  care 
what  the  teacher  thought  of  his  report,  but  he  was  glad  that, 
even  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  he  had  made  this  great  Brad¬ 
ford  man  live  again  for  the  other  Bradford  boys  and  girls  as 
he  had  lived  for  Tommy. 


INTERESTING  PEOPLE  OF  BRADFORD 


“Mom,  our  teacher  told  us  to  find  out  the  names  of  some 
famous  Bradford  characters.  I  know  about  Admiral  Clark,  of 
course — ” 

“There  was  a  Captain  Trotter  and  James  Wilson  who 
made  the  first  globes  and  there  was  Colonel  Farnham,  a  Civil 
War  veteran  who  became  Governor  of  Vermont.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  an  ambitious  boy  can  do,”  answered  Mother. 

Another  Bradford  boy,  Burton  Sleeper,  became  Governor 
of  Michigan.  Then  there  was  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  who,  al¬ 
though  not  a  Bradford  girl  herself,  made  her  Bradford  rela¬ 
tives  locally  famous.” 

“Who  was  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Mom?” 

“She  was  a  poet.  You  can  find  her  name  in  Who’s  Who, 
Information  Please  or  in  your  encyclopedia.  Her  mother  was 
a  Pratt  before  she  was  married.  The  Pratts  lived  in  Goshen 
long-  ago.  I  have  been  told  that  one  can  still  find  the  cellar  hole 
of  their  house  southwest  of  the  old  Samuel  Grow  farm.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  once  brought  her  famous  daughter,  Mrs.  Wilcox,  to 
Bradford  to  show  her  where  her  mother  had  lived  as  a  girl. 
This  was  long  before  my  time,  but  I  remember  hearing  about 
it.” 


“Any  others?” 

“I  can’t  think’  of  any  right  now,  but  perhaps  your  grand¬ 
mother  can  help  you.”* 

“Well,  let’s  see,”  Grandmother  began  brightly.  “My 
grandmother — your  great,  great  grandmother — used  to  tell  me 
about  a  man  name  Slafter.  He  became  a  well-known  artist — 
painted  portraits  of  people.  He  lived  all  alone  on  the  Avery 
place  on  the  South  Goshen  road.  Had  a  fine  orchard  and  vine- 
vard  there.  Winters  he’d  come  down  and  live  in  the  hotel.” 

j 

“You  mean  the  Bradford  Inn?” 

*  Grandmother  was  really  a  great  grandmother  to  the  boy,  and  grand¬ 
father  his  great  grandfather  although  he  didn’t  call  them  by  that  long 
name. 
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“Oh  no!  That  wasn’t  there  then.  Instead  there  was  a 
hotel  with  a  porch  and  white  columns  called  the  Trotter  House, 
but  the  hotel  this  artist  stayed  at  was  the  Bliss  Hotel. 

‘You  mean  the  store  Mr.  Edmund  Badnarski  has  now?” 

“Yes.  If  you  go  upstairs  in  it,  you  will  find  the  doors  to 
the  rooms  numbered  just  as  they  were  when  they  were  the 
doors  to  the  hotel  bedrooms. 

My  mother  used  to  tell  how  Mr.  Slafter  used  to  go  down 
on  the  meadow  behind  the  hotel  and  catch  bullfrogs  for  the 
hotel  dinner. 

“Next  time  you  go  to  the  library,  ask  Miss  Dickey  to  show 
you  the  two  Slafter  paintings  that  are  there.  One  called  “Still 
Life,”  is  the  picture  of  a  rabbit.  The  other  is  of  a  family  group 
— Mother,  Father,  and  Little  Girl.  I  think  it  was  the  Strickland 
family. 

Bradford  Inventors 

“There  was  an  inventor  named  Alvin  Norcross.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  master  key  that  would  unlock  any  lock. 

“Mr.  L.  L.  Rowe,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Leon  Norcross,  in¬ 
vented  washers  used  on  drinking  fountains  and  also  a  regula¬ 
tor  for  hot-air  steam  furnaces. 

“There  is  also  a  story  about  another  young  man  who 
went  to  school  only  two  days  in  his  life.  Then  he  applied  for  a 
teaching  position.  The  superintendent  and  trustees  refused  to 
hire  a  teacher  with  so  little  education.  That  made  the  young 
man  so  angry  that  he  left  school.  He  left  town  and  later  in¬ 
vented  sulphur  matches. 

Representatives  and  Military  Officers 

Many  other  Bradford  people  have  made  good.  All  down 
through  the  years  there  have  been  doctors,  lawyers,  preach¬ 
ers,  professors  and  artists.  In  early  times  there  was  a  Dr.  Au¬ 
brey  who  was  said  to  have  dressed  the  wounds  of  General 
Wolfe  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  People  told  that  this 
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man  could  strike  a  pin  from  a  man’s  shirt  collar  with  a  sword 
without  injuring  the  man’s  throat.  And  there  was  Colonel  John 
Barron,  Captain  Bliss,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  War  of  1812,  some  of  whom  became  leaders  in  the 
town. 


Some  Old  Bradford  Officers 
in  the  Spanish  American  War 

Back  in  1777  the  town  sent  Bildad  Andross  and  Benja¬ 
min  Baldwin  to  the  Convention  at  Windsor  which  met  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  new  State  of  Vermont.  Colonel  John  Barron  and 
Esquire  Chamberlin  were  sent  to  the  Vermont  Convention  of 
1790  that  discussed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Civil  War,  besides  Colonel  Farnham  whom  your 
mother  has  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  Colonel  Worthen 
and  a  Colonel  Stearns.  Colonel  Dudley  K.  Andross,  as  Captain 
Andross,  led  the  first  company  of  Bradford  volunteers  which 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Big  Bethel  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  Brad- 
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ford  sent  258  men  to  the  Civil  War.  All  the  first  men  to  go  had 
received  some  training  in  the  Bradford  Guards.  When  I  was 
a  young  girl  Judge  Watson  was  Captain  of  the  Guards.  Frank 
Davis,  Calvin  Clark  and  Herbert  Johnson  were  all  captains 
who  later  became  colonels.  Colonel  Clark  was  on  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  staff.  Colonel  Johnson  became  Adjustant  General  of  the 
Vermont  State  Guard.  You  can  find  the  names  of  more  cap¬ 
tains  by  reading  the  history  of  the  Bradford  Guards. 

“All  these  old  people  you  tell  about  sound  so  serious !  Dad 
is  always  telling  Patsy  and  me  how  spoiled  children  are  today 
and  how  much  work  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy.  Was  he  always 
perfect,  Grandma  ?” 

Grandma’s  eyes  twinkled,  but  she  only  said,  “Perhaps  he’s 
forgotten  some  things.  He  only  wants  you  to  grow  up  to  be 
a  good  and  useful  citizen.” 

“But  were  people  always  serious  and  sensible  back  in 
those  days,”  persisted  Junior. 

“Not  by  a  long  shot!”  chuckled  Grandfather  who  had  just 
entered  the  room.  “There  were  certain  people  around  town 
who  used  to  give  us  quite  a  laugh.” 

“Now,  Grandfather,”  warned  Grandmother.  “You  be  care¬ 
ful  what  you  tell  that  child.” 

“Well,  we  need  that  kind  of  people  to  jolly  us  up  a  bit 
and  keep  us  from  taking  ourselves  too  seriously,”  Grandfather 
defended  himself.  “They’re  like  salt  on  our  potatoes,  like  sugar 
on  our  oatmeal.  They  help  us  to  get  down  the  hard  things 
of  life. 

“I  remember  there  used  to  be  a  funny  French  Canadian 
fellow  lived  out  at  Bradford  Center.  When  he  used  to  come 
along  to  Eastman’s  mill,  we  boys  liked  to  be  on  hand  to  hear 
him  talk.  I  don’t  suppose  he  was  really  funny.  It  was  just  that 
he  couldn’t  speak  English  very  well.  One  day  he  pointed  to  his 
horse  and  said,  ‘I  own  that  team  right  straight  through.  That 
horse  him  fast  one.  You  put  a  peck  of  oats  on  him  and  a  new 
harness  in  him,  he’ll  go  a  mile  in  t’ree  minutes.  I’ll  give  you  to 
him.’ 
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“Another  time  in  speaking  of  his  wife,  he  said,  ‘My  Jane, 
him  neat !  But  him  like  cider  too  well.  I  put  a  barrel  cider  down 
cellar.  I  come  home.  My  Jane  hirn’s  in  bed — had  too  much  ci¬ 
der.  I  drive  that  tap  in  and  cut  off  smooth  so  he  no  can  get. 
Next  day  I  com  home.  Hear  gurgling  noise  like  someone  dy¬ 
ing.  From  down  cellar  it  come,  gurgle,  gurgle !  My  Jane  him 
had  chopped  hole  in  barrel  and  cider  gurgling  into  pan.’  ” 

“There  was  a  bright  little  girl  in  town  who  used  to  give 
us  a  laugh  now  and  then.  She  lived  in  Goshen,  and  her  name 
was  Bertha  Norcross.  Every  Sunday  after  they  had  had  Sun¬ 
day  school  down  in  the  village,  Joe  Warden,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  o'f  the  Sunday  School,  used  to  come  to  Goshen  and  con¬ 
duct  Sunday  school  for  us  in  the  Goshen  Meeting  House. 
Mr.  Warden  had  a  shiny  nearly  bald  head  with  a  fringe  of 
bright  red  hair.  One  Sunday  Bertha  piped  up  in  Sunday  school 
and  said,  ‘Who  is  that  fellow  with  his  head  growing  up 
through  his  hair?’ 

“Another  time  little  Bertha  looked  at  Del  Osborne,  who 
was  the  biggest,  tallest  man  in  town  and  asked  her  father  Dea¬ 
con  Norcross,  if  God  was  any  bigger  man  than  Mr.  Osborne. 

“There  used  to  be  a  fellow  around  town  at  that  time 
named  John  Blood.  He  lived  on  Back  Street,  where  Super¬ 
intendent  Whitcomb  now  lives.  He  had  a  lean-to  up  on  the  hill 
behind  the  house  in  which  he  kept  his  carts  and  things.  One 
night  he  left  a  wagon  full  of  potatoes  up  there.  Whether  or  not 
the  cart  had  any  help  or  not,  no  one  knows,  but  it  got  loose 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  rolled  down  the  hill.  It  struck 
the  house  with  such  force  that  the  tongue  went  through  the 
wall  and  right  under  the  bed  in  which  John  lay  asleep.  John 
was  pretty  excited  when  he  saw  what  had  happened. 

“At  that  time  ‘Cy’  Curtis  kept  a  restaurant  underneath 
his  wife's  millinery  or  hat  shop,  which  was  where  Milady’s 
Shoppe  is  now.  John  Blood  had  been  working  hard  and  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  Curtis’  restaurant  for  a  bowl  of  oyster  stew. 
We  boys  were  standing  around  looking  for  a  little  excitement, 
so  we  thought  we  would  have  some  fun  with  him.  When  he 
came  out,  we  said,  ‘Why,  John,  you  didn’t  eat  those  oysters, 
did  you  ?  Oh  no,  you  didn’t !  Why  those  oysters  weren’t 
dressed.  No  knowing  what  they  will  do  to  you.  Besides  he 
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shouldn’t  have  given  them  to  you  not  dressed.  I  wouldn’t  stand 
for  it  if  I  were  you !’  So  John  went  back  into  the  restaurant 
and  pitched  into  Mr.  Curtis  for  giving  him  oysters  that 
weren’t  dressed ! 

Long  ago,  about  where  the  Sisco  house  is  now,  there  stood 
a  long  old  house  with  a  livery  stable  behind  it  owned  by  “Ja- 
min”  Baldwin.  At  the  time  these  old  buildings  were  being  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  newer  houses,  two  of  the  workmen 
found  a  bottle,  and  one  of  them  drank  the  contents  of  it.  The 
bottle  contained  not  what  the  man  supposed,  but  horse  lini¬ 
ment.  In  a  short  time  he  was  dead. 

His  son  mourning  him  at  his  funeral  said,  as  he  wiped 
away  his  tears,  “Well,  you  old  fool,  you’ll  know  better  next 
time.” 

“There  was  a  woman  named  Mary  Rudder  Dolloff1  lived 
out  in  Bradford  Center  whom  we  called  ‘the  News  Exchange’ 
because  she  was  a  great  hand  to  get  all  the  news  about  all  the 
people  in  town.  People  would  go  up  and  call  on  her  just  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on.  She  was  a  fortune  teller  too.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  gift  for  looking  into  the  future  and  telling 
people  what  was  going  to  happen.  She  looked  just  like  every¬ 
one’s  idea  of  what  a  fortune  teller  should  look  like — thin  and 
white  with  a  hooked  nose.  She  was  part  Indian  and  could 
always  trace  a  missing  person.  She  had  a  son  who  looked  well 
and  healthy.  People  were  always  asking'  him  how  he  was 
because  he  always  answered  with  the  same  whine,  ‘I’m  not 
very  well,  I  ain’t.  I  don’t  feel  very  well,  I  don’t.’ 

“There  was  another  man  named  Albert  Williams  who  was 
a  great  favorite  with  us  boys.  He  surely  knew  how  to  win  a 
small  boy’s  heart  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  el¬ 
derly  gentlemen  who  were  little  boys  then.  He  always  used  to 
take  us  with  him  when  he  went  over  to  Haverhill  Corner  to 
pasture  his  cows.  That  was  a  great  treat  for  us  boys  in  those 
days  when  boys  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  go  much. 

‘When  the  railroad  was  built  up  through  here  in  the 
middle  1800’s,  folks  paid  for  its  building  by  investing  money 
in  it.  They  were  given  pieces  of  paper  called  ‘shares’  to  show 


1.  Mrs.  Dolloff  was  Mrs.  Albert  Bailey’s  great-grandmother. 
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that  they  owned  part  of  the  railroad.  They  were  then  called 
stockholders.  Every  so  often  there  would  be  a  railroad  meet¬ 
ing  at  Newport.  Only  stockholders  were  allowed  to  attend,  and 
they  were  given  a  free  ride  to  Newport  on  the  railroad.  Most 
of  the  boys  would  never  have  had  a  chance  to  ride  on  a  train 
had  it  not  been  for  Albert  Williams.  He  would  take  a  crowd  of 
us  to  every  meeting.  In  order  to  get  us  a  free  ride  and  a  pass 
into  the  meeting,  he  would  give  each  of  us,  for  the  time  being, 
one  of  his  shares  to  show  to  the  conductor. 

“One  time  Albert  Williams,  who  was  an  ‘old  bach’  and 
lived  in  Goshen,  was  sick.  The  doctor  left  him  some  medicine 
to  be  taken  every  half  an  hour.  Next  time  the  doctor  came,  he 
couldn’t  see  that  any  of  the  medicine  was  missing.  ‘Haven’t 
taken  much  of  your  medicine,  have  you,  Williams?’  ‘No,  I 
haven’t,’  admitted  Albert  Williams.  ‘Thought  I’d  wait  until 
I  got  well  enough  to  stand  it.’ 

“Near  the  Goshen  Meeting  House  lived  a  young  couple 
who  couldn’t  seem  to  get  along  together,  so  they  decided  to 
get  a  divorce.  After  they  had  parted  for  a  month,  they  decided 
that  the  divorce  had  been  a  mistake  and  that  they  would  go 
back  together  again.  At  that  time  whenever  there  was  a  wed¬ 
ding  in  town,  we  boys  would  take  some  tin  pans  and  go  and 
serenade  the  newly-weds.  So  the  night  this  couple  went  back 
to  living  together,  we  boys  went  up.  Phonze  Clough  had  a  cir¬ 
cular  saw  strung  onto  an  iron  bar  which  he  pounded  with  a 
hammer  and  got  a  lot  of  noise  out  of.  When  Moses  heard  our 
concert,  he  came  to  the  door.  ‘What  do  you  kids  want?’  he 
asked  in  a  frightened  voice.  ‘We  want  to  see  the  new  bride !’  we 
yelled  back,  and  the  frightened  ‘bridegroom’  invited  us  in. 
Later,  after  Mr.  Gaffield’s  death,  Mrs.  Gafifield  married  a  Mr. 
Johnson.  When  she  died,  she  left  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  town  for  the  care  of  lots  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  poor 
widows. 

“Another  time  when  we  serenaded  a  man  named  Green- 
leaf,  we  weren’t  so  lucky.  He  told  us  to  clear  out  or  he’d  shoot. 
We  kept  on  serenading.  Greenleaf  came  to  the  door  and  fired  a 
lot  of  birdshot  into  our  midst.  One  boy  was  peppered  with  it, 
and  it  raised  quite  a  rumpus  in  the  town. 
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“There  was  a  nice  old  doctor  named  Doty.  He  used  to  tell 
this  story  on  himself.  ‘An  old  lady  whom  I  was  doctoring  had 
stomach  trouble.  I  kept  changing  her  medicine,  but  I  couldn’t 
seem  to  cure  her  or  find  anything  that  agreed  with  her.  I  was 
at  my  wit’s  end.  One  morning  my  wife  was  making  brown- 
bread.  Suddenly  I  had  an  idea.  I  broke  off  pieces  of  the  brown- 
bread,  rolled  them  into  little  pellets,  and  dipped  them  into  some 
chocolate  frosting  she  was  making.  These  I  carried  to  the  old 
lady  and  told  her  they  were  another  kind  of  pill.  Next  time 
I  went  to  see  her,  she  was  well.’  ‘Doctor,’  she  said,  ‘I  guess 
you’ve  hit  the  right  kind  of  medicine  at  last.  Those  pills  seem 
to  agree  with  me  best  of  any  medicine  you’ve  ever  given  me !’ 

“There  was  another  man  in  Goshen  named  Charles  Wil¬ 
son  who  was  very  full  of  fun.  Mr.  Wilson  used  to  tell  some 
funny  stories  of  things  that  happened  at  nearby  places  where 
he  went  to  work. 

“On  one  farm  they  often  served  spare  ribs  for  dinner.  Mr. 
Wilson  didn’t  care  for  spare  ribs  because  they  were  more  bones 
than  meat.  After  working  hard  all  the  morning,  he  could  not 
get  enough  to  eat  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Finally  after  he  had 
been  given  no  meat  but  spare  ribs  for  several  days,  he  told  the 
farmer  that  he  did  not  care  'for  spare  ribs.  ‘I  don’t  like  to  pick 
bones  all  the  time.’  he  said. 

“  ‘The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat !’  his  employ¬ 
er  replied. 

“Later  on  in  the  day  when  they  had  finished  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  field,  the  farmer  told  him  to  hitch  the  horse  in  a  field 
where  it  could  feed  while  the  men  were  working  at  something 
else.  Mr.  Wilson  tied  the  horses  near  a  ledge  where  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  grass.  His  employer  scolded  him,  saying 
there  was  nothing  there  for  the  horse  to  eat. 

“Mr.  Wilson  looked  at  the  rocks  and  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  ‘The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat !” 

“At  another  place  where  Mr.  Wilson  worked,  his  hostess 
served  the  same  pie  day  after  day  for  dessert.  Her  pie  was 
never  cut,  and  so  the  hired  men  passed  the  pie  around  the 
table  from  man  to  man  without  ever  eating  any.  This  went  on 
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for  days.  Finally  the  hungry  men  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  ‘She  just  leaves  that  pie  uncut  because 
she  knows  that  until  she  cuts  it  no  one  will  eat  any  of  it.  She 
is  so  lazy  and  so  stingy  that  she  is  trying  to  save  herself  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  making  another  pie.  We  must  teach 
her  a  lesson  !’  said  one  of  the  hired  men. 

“Next  day  when  the  same  uncut  pie  circled  the  table,  Mr. 
Wilson  suddenly  grabbed  and  ate  the  whole  pie.  No  one  said 
anything.  His  hostss  gasped  with  astonishment.  After  that, 
she  cut  her  pies  before  serving  them.” 

“Grandfather,”  reproved  Grandmother  coming  in  from 
shopping,  “You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ve  been  telling  those 
terrible  stories  of  yours  all  this  time!  You’ll  have  that  child’s 
head  stuffed  so  full  of  nonsense,  there  won’t  be  any  more  room 
left  for  the  teacher  to  put  his  arithmetic  in !” 

“You  tell  us  some  stories  then,  Grandma,”  begged  Patsy. 

“Well,  speaking  of  interesting  people,”  said  Grandma, 
“my  mother  used  to  tell  about  a  nice  old  man  whom  the 
children  used  to  call  Father  Rogers.’  This  Captain  Rogers  was 
much  against  slavery  and  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  He  drew 
the  stone  in  his  stone  drag  to  build  the  stone  house  on  the 
South  Goshen  Road  which  is  now  Postmaster  Allen’s  house. 
Mrs.  Fred  Doe  remembers  him.  She  said  all  the  children  knew 
when  ‘Father  Rogers’  was  coming  because  he  urged  his  horse 
on  by  shouting,  ‘Hip,  hip !  Conataway !’  The  old  horse  seemed 
to  understand  what  his  master  meant,  and  the  children  went 
about  shouting,  ‘Hip !  Hip !  Conataway !’  at  each  other. 

Henniker  Winship  also  used  to  draw  stone  from  the  Saddle¬ 
back  Road  in  his  dumpcart.  Another  person  who  helped  draw 
stone  was  Mrs.  Fred  Doe’s  older  brother  Arthur.  Arthur  was 
only  eleven  years  old  and  so  small  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a 
stone  or  a  box  to  drive  ‘Hen’s’  span  of  horses.  Arthur  drew 
all  the  stones  which  were  used  to  build  the  retaining  wall  be¬ 
hind  where  the  Stevens  Block  now  stands.  In  those  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Doe,  instead  of  Bradford  Academy  trying  to 
find  places  in  the  village  to  board  out-of-town  boys,  as  it  does 
now,  the  village  boys  were  put  onto  farms  to  work  for  their 
board  while  they  attended  school.  But  one  day  when  ‘Hen’, 
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himself,  was  driving  his  team  instead  of  Arthur,  his  horse  got 
away  and  went,  sleigh  and  all,  up  the  railroad  track  to  South 
Newbury  running  over  two  dangerous  wooden  over-passes,  one 
of  which  was  double,  on  his  way. 

“Another  story  that  I  used  to  hear  my  mother  tell,”  con¬ 
tinued  Grandmother,  “was  about  Captain  Rogers’  son,  Will 
Rogers.  Will  went  to  school  with  Admiral  Clark.  One  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  story,  Admiral  Clark,  then  just  plain  Charles 
Clark,  met  Will  Rogers  on  the  street.  Boy-fashion,  he  asked, 
“Where  are  you  going  Will?” 

Tm  taking  the  cow  to  pasture,’  the  other  boy  answered. 

‘The  cow?  I  don’t  see  any  cow.  Where  is  she?’  asked 
his  friend. 

‘Wal  now,  if  that  ain’t  jes’  like  me,’  gasped  Will.  ‘Darned 
if  I  didn’t  plumb  forgit  the  cow !’ 

“That  reminds  me,”  put  in  Grandfather,  “of  a  story  I 
heard  once  about  Mr.  Fred  Doe  when  he  was  a  little  shaver. 

“Where  Dr.  Munson  now  has  his  office,  there  used  to 
stand  a  hotel  known  as  ‘The  Vermont  House.’  This  hotel  burn¬ 
ed  so  long  ago  that  only  two  or  three  people  now  living  can 
even  remember  it.  One  day  Father  Doe  went  to  the  hotel 
to  see  the  owner  on  business.  He  took  his  little  son  Fred  with 
him.  They  were  gone  a  long  time,  and  when  they  returned 
home  little  Fred  was  hungry. 

‘Mama,’  he  said,  ‘Papa  and  the  other  man  were  offered 
luncheon  out  of  a  tumbler,  but  they  didn’t  offer  me  any’ !” 

“My,”  said  Mother,  coming  in  to  draw  the  shades, 
“There’s  a  terrible  wind  tonight !  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
have  another  hurricane.” 

“Why  do  you  always  say  ‘another’  hurricane?”  asked 
Patsy. 

“Because  we  had  a  hurricane  in  1937,”  answered  mother. 
“It  blew  down  so  many  big  elms  and  maples  that  next  morn¬ 
ing,  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  street,  men  had  to  cut  their 
way  throug'h  with  axes.  One  family  became  so  frightened  that 
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they  sought  shelter  with  neighbors.  Hardly  had  they  arrived 
when  a  piece  of  their  roof  followed  them  over  and  lodged  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  where  they  had  fled  for  safety !” 

“The  hurricane  of  1937  was  jusc  125  years  after  Bradford’s 
flrst  hurricane,”  mused  Grandfather.  “Before  that  first  hurri¬ 
cane  my  father  said  that  there  was  quite  a  little  settlement 
out  in  Brushwood.  1  remember  noticing  the  cellar  holes  when 
I  used  to  ride  out  that  road  with  your  great-g'randfather. 

“But  speaking  of  funny  characters,  not  the  least  was  one 
who  lived  in  Bradford  in  more  recent  times.  This  was  a  ten- 
year-old  parrot  named  Freddy  that  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Bailey’s  Aunt  Min  who  used  to  live  in  the  house  where  the 
Baileys  now  live.  A  man  named  Mr.  Bert  Hooker,  who  then 
lived  in  Dr.  Hooker’s  house,  wanted  to  buy  the  bank  between 
his  house  and  the  Welton  house  so  that  he  could  cut  down 
the  trees  and  bushes  and  have  a  better  view.  Aunt  Min  didn’t 
want  to  sell  this  land  so  she  put  a  price  so  high  on  it  that  she 
thought  Mr.  Hooker  wouldn’t  pay  it.  One  day  soon  after  that, 
Mr.  Hooker  was  walking  down  the  street  past  Aunt  Min’s 
house.  Suddenly  he  was  much  startled  to  hear  a  hoarse  voice 
call  after  him  ‘Goldarn  you,  Hooker!  Goldarn  you,  Hooker!’ 
Very  angry  that  any  one  should  speak  so  disrespectfully  to 
him,  he  turned  to  see  who  it  was  and  discovered  Aunt  Min’s 
parrot  in  its  cage  in  the  open  window. 

“Another  time  this  same  parrot  caused  a  great  commotion 
by  getting  away  and  flying  down  onto  the  meadow.  Nearly  the 
whole  town  turned  out  and  went  down  onto  the  meadow  to 
help  capture  the  parrot. 


Race  Track  At  Old  Fair  Grounds 


FUN  IN  GREAT  GRANDFATHER’S  DAY 

ly  at  the  snowy  street.  He  barely  returned  Great  Grandfather’s 
cheery  greeting. 

“What’s  wrong?”  the  old  gentleman  asked  kindly.  “Some¬ 
thing  go  wrong  at  school  today?” 

Junior  glanced  at  Grandfather’s  snowy  hair.  “No,”  he 
answered  briefly. 

“Don’t  want  to  tell  your  gran’pop  about  it?”  the  old 
gentleman  waited. 

Junior  looked  at  Grandfather  with  a  question  in  his  mind. 
He’d  been  told  many  times  that  he  must  never  try  to  wheedle 
money  out  of  Grandfather,  but,  after  all,  if  Grandfather  wanted 
to  know - 
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He  sighed.  “There’s  a  swell  western  on  tonight,  but  Mom 
won’t  give  me  fifty  cents.  She  says  I  been  going  too  much,  any¬ 
how.  And  I’m  broke.  All  the  other  guys  are  going.” 

“Cost  fifty  cents,  does  it?  That’s  a  lot  of  money!” 

“No.  Movies  doesn’t  cost  that  much,  but  the  kids  all  buy 
pop.”  He  waited  hopefully. 

“Hum!  And  so  you  think  your  mother  is  stingy  and  just 
plain  mean,  eh?” 

“Well,  gosh,  when  all  the  other  guys - ” 

“You  go  quite  a  bit  for  a  young  fellow  in  the  sixth  grade, 
don’t  you?  Movies,  basketball  games,  school  dance,  parties, 
skating,  skiing — Could  be  Mom’s  right  about  your  getting 
more  rest.  Not  that  I’m  saying  she  is  right,  understand.  Just 
trying  to  show  you  how  your  ma  feels,  even  though  she  could 
be  wrong,  of  course.”  He  chuckled.  “I  mind  me  the  time  your 
Ma  was  going  to  high  school.  She  was  going  pretty  steady 
with  your  dad.  Your  Grandma  and  I  decided  she  was  going  too 
much,  so  we  called  a  halt  and  kept  her  home  awhile.  Mad  as 
blazes  she  was.  Reckon  she  felt  ’most  as  abused  as  you  do 
now.” 


Junior  scowled.  He  wasn’t  very  interested  in  mom’s  long 
ago  problems.  His  trouble  was  right  now. 

“My  dad,  now,  was  stricter  still  about  us  young  folks 
going  out,”  the  old  man  continued.  “Course  we  didn’t  have 
such  things  as  movies  in  my  day.” 

“What  did  you  do  for  excitement,  Grandad?  Didn’t  you 
have  any  fun  at  all?”  Junior  asked. 

Grandfather  chuckled.  “Yes,  I  reckon  we  had  plenty  of 
fun,  but  it  was  a  dififerent  kind  of  fun.  That  was  back  in  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  before  cars  were  invented,  you  know. 
One  thing  we  boys  got  a  lot  of  laughs  out  of  were  the  revival 
meetings.” 

“What  were  revival  meetings?”  asked  Patsy,  Junior’s 
little  sister,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 
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“Well,  certain  people  used  to  feel  called  upon  in  those 
days  to  go  around  from  town  to  town  and  hold  exciting  reli¬ 
gious  meetings  so’s  to  sort  of  wake  folks  up  to  their  church 
duties.  Some  of  these  fellows  were  all  right.  There  were  a 
couple  of  them  named  Moody  and  Sankey  whom  most  folks 
were  pleased  to  see  coming  and  took  into  their  homes.  Then 
there  were  others  who  tried  to  imitate  them  that  seemed 
funny,  leastwise  to  us  boys.  There  were  a  couple  of  Bradford 
men  who  felt  called  upon  to  imitate  Moody  and  Sankey.  One 
of  these  was  named  Loud.  Guess  his  wife  didn  t  like  to  do 
washing  very  well  because  there  was  a  story  told  of  him  that 
one  time  his  companion  was  waiting  for  him  to  get  dressed 
to  go  to  a  meeting.  Suddenly  Loud  called  down  the  stairs  and 
asked  his  wife  which  shirt  was  his  clean  shirt! 

“Mrs.  Loud  was  well  named  for  she  had  a  very  loud 
voice.  Well,  Loud  would  get  up  in  his  none-too-clean  shirt 
and  tell  us  to  repent  of  our  sins  or  we  would  all  go  to  the  bad 
place.  He’d  ask  all  those  who  repented  to  get  up  and  say  so. 
Then  Mrs.  Loud  would  lead  the  singing.  She  kept  singing  off 
key  and  shouting  ‘Glory  to  God.  Amen.’  and  Halleluiah !  in 
between  the  hymns.  Sometimes  the  people  would  start  off 
singing  one  hymn  and  get  so  off  the  tune  they  d  end  up  sing¬ 
ing  another !”  Grandfather  slapped  his  knee  at  the  memory. 
“We  boys  thought  it  was  what  you  young  folks  would  call  a 

riot !” 

Junior’s  hearty  laugh  was  interrupted  by  Grandmother. 
“Grandfather,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  talking 
to  Junior  like  this!” 

She  turned  indignantly  to  Junior.  “Those  revival  meetings 
were  splendid  things  and  were  led  by  good  and  sincere  people. 
Bradford  would  be  a  better  place  if  it  had  more  people  like 
them  today.  I’m  surprised  at  you,  Grandfather !” 

When  Grandmother’s  shocked  face  had  disappeared 
through  the  closing  door,  Grandfather’s  sheepish  face  relaxed 
into  smiles.  “Yes,  your  grandma  always  took  those  meetings 
very  seriously.  She  never  could  see  anything  funny  about 
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them.  They  were  a  kind  of  a  church  to  her.  She  says  my  friends 
and  I  were  a  disgrace  to  the  town,  sitting  in  the  corner,  snick¬ 
ering  all  evening.  She  says  she  never  dreamed  that  some¬ 
day  she  would  marry  one  of  those  terrible  boys.” 

“How  old  were  you  then,  Grandfather?” 

“Oh,  about  twelve,  I  guess. 

“Didn’t  you  ever  get  put  out  for  laughing?”  Junior  de¬ 
manded. 

“No.  We  didn’t  make  any  noise,  and  we  were  mighty  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  our  faces  straight  whenever  Mr.  Loud  looked  in 
our  direction.  Anyway,  he  and  his  friends  were  anxious  to 
save  our  souls,  and  the  older  folks  all  seemed  to  think  these 
meetings  were  good  for  us. 

“One  time  one  of  those  meetings  happened  to  come  on  a 
night  when  there  was  awful  good  skating.  We  had  a  nice 
skating  rink  on  John  Norcross’  field  where  he  had  damned  up 
Roaring  Brook  to  get  water  power  to  run  his  mill.  There  hadn’t 
been  any  good  skating  before  that  winter,  and  we  young  folks 
were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Mr.  Norcross  suspected 
that  we  might  cut  the  meeting  to  go  skating,  so  he  let  the  water 
out  of  his  dam  and  flooded  the  field.  We  young  folks  didn’t  go 

skating  that  night,  but  neither  did  we  attend  the  revival  meet- 

•  >» 
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“Another  thing  that  gave  us  pleasure  were  the  danc¬ 
ing  bears.  Shows  were  few  and  far  between  in  those  days,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  a  fellow  travelling  from  town  to  town 
would  come  along  with  a  bear  trained  to  do  tricks.  If  he  didn’t 
have  a  harmonica,  he  would  sing 

“Daddy,  daddy,  dum, 

Daddy,  daddy,  dum, 

Daddy,  daddy,  dum, 

# 

Daddy,  daddy  dum  da  day. 

Daddy,  dum  da  day, 

Daddy,  dum  da  day, 
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and  the  bear  would  dance.  Next  day  at  school  recess,  we  boys 
would  imitate  him.  One  boy  would  be  the  bear,  we  would  tie 
a  rope  to  him  and  he  would  dance  while  we  sang,  “Daddy,  dad¬ 
dy,  dum,  da,  day,  etc ! 

“One  time  before  the  brick  blocks  were  built  in  the  Square 
along  came  a  man  with  a  dancing  bear.  A  crowd  immediately 
gathered. 


The  Dancing  Bear  Drinking  Soda  Pop 

“In  front  of  the  old  hardware  store,  which  looked  about 
as  it  does  now  except  that  it  had  an  upstairs  porch  across  the 
front  and  was  painted  a  dingy  brown,  stood  a  big  elm  tree 
to  which  the  owner  of  the  store  was  accustomed  to  tie  his 
horse.  The  man  began  to  sing  and  the  bear  began  to  dance. 
Then  someone  in  the  crowd  hired  the  man  to  make  the  bear 
climb  the  elm  tree.  When  the  bear  went  up  the  tree,  horse, 
buggy,  and  everything  disappeared !  The  horse’s  master  was 
so  mad  that  he  rolled  a  barrell  of  horseshoes  out  into  the  piazza 
and  pelted  the  bear  until  he  got  down. 
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“We  used  to  have  fairs  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Some  of 
the  fair  buildings  stood  up  behind  Peters  barn  on  the  Upper 
Plain.  A  race  track  circled  the  flat  where  the  State  Garage  and 
the  Food  Bank  now  stand.  There  were  sheds  for  animals  in  the 
center  and  a  grandstand  on  the  bank.  There  is  a  story  told 
about  a  trained  bear  who  was  taken  to  one  of  these  fairs.  Mr. 
Horace  Eastman  and  also  Mrs.  Albert  Bailey’s  mother,  Carrie 
Welton,  witnessed  this  event. 

“An  Italian  came  to  the  fair  with  a  big  brown  bear.  The 
bear  was  also  trained  to  wrestle.  A  tall,  one-armed  man  named 
Charlie  Robb,  who  wasn’t  afraid  to  try  anything,  agreed  to 
wrestle  with  it.  The  bear  hopped  around  nimbly  for  a  time  on 
the  end  of  his  rope.  Then  Charlie  Robb  put  out  his  foot  and 
tripped  the  bear,  which  fell  onto  its  back.  The  bear  got  up,  but 
it  was  mad  at  being  treated  so  unfairly  and  refused  to  wrestle 
any  more.  There  was  a  whaling  big  tree  on  the  Peters’  bank, 
overhanging  the  race-track.  The  bear  climbed  this  tree.  He 
had  got  just  so  far  up  when  the  one-armed  man,  who  could 
reach  higher  than  anyone  else,  reached  up  and  cut  the  rope  for 
a  joke.  Well,  sir,  that  fairground  was  clear  as  a  whistle  of 
folks  in  about  five  minutes.  The  Italian  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  all  night  cursing  in  Italian.  In  the  morning  he  was 
still  there.” 

“What  did  you  do  for  fun  in  between  the  fairs  and  danc¬ 
ing  bears?”  asked  Junior  when  he  could  stop  laughing. 

“Well  one  thing  the  children  like  to  hear  coming  were  the 
peddlers  who  went  about  from  town  to  town  and  from  door 
to  door  selling  things.  We  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  see  many 
folks  from  out  of  town  in  those  days,  you  see.  It  was  a  treat 
when  one  of  those  fellows  came  along  with  his  cart.  He  had 
a  little  bell  to  ring,  but  we  children  always  heard  the  clang  and 
rattle  of  his  washtubs,  pails,  and  tins  a  long  way  off.  His 
cart  was  like  a  baker’s  cart  with  doors.  In  one  corner  near  the 
back,  he  always  carried  a  mess  of  brooms.  He  had  everything 
to  sell  in  that  cart  from  stockings  to  needles  and  pins.  Money 
was  scarce  in  those  days,  so  he  usually  took  his  pay  in  sheep 
pelts,  skins,  and  old  rags.  He  liked  the  colored  rags  kept 
separated  from  the  white  rags  because  he  could  sell  the  white 
ones  for  making  paper.  He  paid  two  cents  a  pound  for  white 
rags  which  he  kept  in  bags  on  top  of  his  cart. 
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“There  were  other  peddlers  who  came  walking  with  packs 
strapped  to  their  backs.  When  night  came,  a  peddler  would 
stay  the  night  with  anyone  who  was  kind  enough  to  take 
him  in. 

“When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  there  was  a  peddler  by 
the  name  of  Warren  Gove.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  taught 
school.  He  carried  a  little  trunk  about  twenty  inches  long 
and  twelve  inches  wide  with  three  trays  inside.  He  would  enter 
a  house  without  rapping,  sit  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  begin 
displaying  his  wares  without  a  word.  If  no  one  wanted  to  buy 
anything,  he  would  go  out,  still  without  saying  a  word. 

“There  was  a  spectacle  merchant  named  A1  Chase  who 
came  once  a  year  to  fit  people’s  eyes.  He  carried  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  iron-bound  ‘specs.’  If  a  person  needed  glasses,  A1 
Chase  would  pretend  to  fit  him  by  letting  his  patient  try  on 
every  pair  of  spectacles  in  his  case.  The  customer  would  then 
tell  A1  Chase  which  pair  he  could  see  the  best  in,  and  A1  Chase 
would  call  it  that  he  had  fitted  him  to  glasses !  That  was  a 
common  way  to  fit  glasses  in  those  days. 

“From  Piermont,  travelling  from  door  to  door,  came  ‘Snuf¬ 
fy’.  We  never  knew  his  real  name.  He  brought  with  him  a 
half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime  and  some  whitewash  brushes.  If 
one  wished  a  ceiling  whitened,  Snuffy  would  start  in  and  slake 
the  lime.  Then,  while  we  children  watched,  fascinated,  he 
would  whiten  a  whole  ceiling  without  ever  spilling  a  drop. 

“Then  there  was  a  watch  tinker  from  West  Newbury 
named  Robert  MacAllister.  He  called  along  at  the  farmhouses 
and  cleaned  clocks  and  repaired  tinware.  He  stayed  the  night  at 
the  last  farmhouse  he  reached  before  dark.  But  there  was  one 
farmhouse  that  he  left  after  dark.  He  used  to  tell  this  story: 

“  ‘I  called  at  this  farmhouse,  and  they  asked  me  to  re¬ 
pair  a  big  grandfather  clock.  I  wasn’t  used  to  that  style  and 
had  no  idea  how  to  go  about  it.  I  got  the  works  all  out  of  the 
case  and  set  to  work.  Suddenly  the  clip  that  held  the  main¬ 
spring  gave  way,  letting  the  mainspring  straighten.  The  works 
flew  all  over  the  floor!  I  worked  for  some  time.  Hours  passed. 
It  grew  dark.  The  kerosene  lamp  didn’t  give  me  much  light.  I 
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had  no  idea  what  to  do  next  or  where  to  put  the  rest  of  the 
pieces.  I  was  left  alone  in  the  room  for  a  moment.  Leaving  the 
works  on  the  floor,  I  shoved  up  the  nearest  window  and 
stepped  out  into  the  dark.’ 

“I  guess  that  grandfather  clock  never  did  get  fixed.” 
Grandfather,”  Junior  asked,  thinking  of  his  team’s  recent  vic¬ 
tory  at  baseball. 

“What  games  did  you  used  to  play  when  you  were  a  boy, 

“We  used  to  play  a  game  called  ‘Cudgel’  a  lot,”  answered 
Grandfather.  “One  boy  had  to  guard  a  stick  on  the  goal.  The 
rest  of  us  tried  with  another  stick  to  knock  it  off  without  be¬ 
ing  tagged  by  the  guard.  Each  one  the  guard  succeeded  in  tag¬ 
ging  had  to  go  over  to  his  side.  Everytime  anyone  knocked 
the  stick  off  the  goal,  all  these  tagged  prisoners  went  free.  The 
game  continued  until  everyone  was  tagged.” 

Grandfather  chuckled.  “We  were  playing  this  game  one 
day  near  a  barnyard  where  geese  were  kept.  A  large  board  had 
been  placed  beneath  the  barnyard  gate  so  that  the  geese 
couldn’t  get  through.  It  had  rained  hard  recently,  and  there 
was  a  deep  hole  full  of  mud  and  water  and  —  well,  that  mud 
hole  was  rich,  simply  rich !  A  boy  named  Charlie  Muzzey  was 
running  fast  and  didn’t  pick  his  feet  up.  The  first  thing  we 
knew,  he  went  wham  bang  through  the  barnyard  board  and 
stretched  his  length  in  the  hole !  When  we  boys  could  stop 
laughing,  we  pulled  him  out.  Then  we  spent  several  hours  try¬ 
ing  to  scrape  off  his  clothes  with  chips  to  make  him  re¬ 
spectable  enough  to  go  home  to  his  mother.  My,  that  boy  was 
a  sight. 

“We  boys  like  to  play  with  a  lad  called  Billy  Lightfoot. 
He  was  the  first  colored  boy  we  had  ever  seen.  Captain  Preston 
Chamberlain,  who  later  lived  on  the  Cox  farm,  had  brought 
Billy  Lightfoot  home  with  him  when  he  returned  from  fighting 
in  the  Civil  War.  Billy  stayed  with  him  until  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  was  given  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  work.  Once  in  a 
while  Billy  liked  to  earn  a  few  cents  by  working  extra  at  crad¬ 
ling  wheat  for  Goshen  farmers.  Sometimes  he  would  stay  over¬ 
night  at  a  farm,  and  then  we  Goshen  boys  would  have  a  chance 
to  play  with  him. 
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“One  evening  when  we  were  playing  ‘I  Spy’,  we  played  a 
trick  on  him.  While  he  was  blinding,  we  went  off  to  the  Fulton 
orchard  to  get  some  sweet  apples  that  were  lying  on  the 
ground.  When  we  returned,  poor  Billy  was  still  blinding  his 
eyes. 

“One  cold  winter’s  evening,  we  were  playing  checkers. 
Suddenly  we  saw  Billy’s  black  face  at  the  window.  We  asked 
him  if  he  knew  how  to  play.  Billy  wanted  to  get  into  the  warm 
house  so  he  said  ‘Yas  Suh !  Ah  sho  loves  to  play  wid  dem  li’l 
checkers,  ah  does !’  So  we  invited  him  in,  but  he  had  no  notion 
at  all  what  to  do  with  the  men  on  the  checker  board. 

“When  Billy  Lightfoot  grew  up  he  went  to  work  at  a 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains.  Here  he  became  sick  and  died. 

“On  Hallowe’en  night,  we  boys  liked  to  dress  up  in  sheets 
like  ghosts,  with  pumpkin  jack-o’-lanterns  pulled  down  over 
our  faces  for  masks  and  go  about  the  neighborhood  trying  to 
scare  folks.  Sometimes  we  tried  to  scare  folks  when  it  wasn’t 
Hallowe’en  and  one  time  we  really  succeeded. 

“In  the  old  days  there  were  several  men  by  the  name  of 
John  Wilson.  To  tell  these  Johns  apart  when  speaking  of  them, 
people  began  to  nickname  them.  One  was  called  ‘Apple  John’ 
because  he  made  such  good  apple  cider ;  another  was  called 
‘Pun’kin  John’.  Thias  is  how  Pun’kin  John  received  his  name. 

One  dark  night  after  nearly  everyone  had  gone  to  bed,  we 
dressed  up  in  sheets  and  went  to  this  particular  John’s  house. 
We  began  to  make  noises  such  as  we  imagined  ghosts  would 
make,  and  one  of  the  boys  put  his  false  head,  which  was  a  large 
pumpkin  up  to  the  bedroom  window.  The  terrified  John  jump¬ 
ed  out  of  bed  and  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  a  prayer¬ 
ful  position. 

‘Pray,  Abigail,  pray,’  he  shouted  to  his  wife.  ‘The  Day  of 
Judgment  has  come.  Pray,  Abigail,  Pray!’ 

The  story  went  the  rounds  by  Goshen  grapevine.  Ever 
after  that  this  particular  John  was  known  to  everyone  far  and 
wide  as  ‘Pun’kin  John’. 
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“When  we  went  skating,  we  used  to  pass  the  Fulton 
place.  Robert  Fulton  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  farm  tools 
scattered  all  over  his  yard  and  sometimes  even  in  the  road. 
One  night,  for  a  joke,  we  thought  we  would  take  along  some 
wheels  we  found  sitting  in  the  road.  Mr.  Fulton  heard  us  take 
them  and  followed  us  angrily  to  our  skating  rink.  He  chased  us 
all  over  the  ice.  We  would  let  him  almost  catch  us,  then  dodge 
out  of  his  reach,  and  skim  over  the  ice  on  our  skates.  There 
was  quite  a  large  hole  burned  in  the  ice  from  a  recent  bonfire. 
We  would  skate  up  to  this  hole  as  he  followed  close  behind. 
Then  we  would  leap  and  go  flying  through  the  air  over  the 
hole.  We  hoped  he  would  fall  into  the  hole.  Finally  he  had 
enough  of  it.  Then  he  tried  something  else.  ‘Boys !’  said  he, 
‘let’s  take  the  wheels  back  now  and  have  some  sweet  cider  and 
apples.’  That  suited  us  boys.  When  we  got  there  he  asked  us  to 
get  the  apples  from  the  cellar.  There  were  no  cellar  stairs, 
just  a  trap  door  in  the  floor.  One  of  the  boys  turned  to  four¬ 
teen-year-old  Horace  Eastman,  ‘Let  Horace  get  them.’ 

“So  we  let  Horace  down  through  the  trap  door.  When  he 
had  enough  apples,  we  took  hold  of  his  arms  and  pulled  him 
up.  The  man’s  wife  was  quite  a  substantial  woman  whom 
everyone  called  ‘Boose  Ann’  because  her  name  was  Lucy  Ann 
and  her  husband  nicknamed  her  ‘Boose  Ann.’  She  had  taught 
school  before  she  married  Mr.  Fulton.  Although  she  sometimes 
made  us  laugh,  she  was  tempery  and  we  were  glad  we  had 
never  had  to  have  her  for  a  teacher.  We  didn’t  stay  long  after 
we  had  had  our  sweet  cider  and  apples  because  Boose  Ann 
seemed  pretty  mad  about  our  tracking  up  her  clean  kitchen 
floor. 

“We  boys  also  like  to  roller  skate.  After  the  big*  fire  of  1883 
which  wiped  out  all  the  old  wooden  buildings  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Square,  the  people  decided  to  erect  brick  blocks  that 
wouldn’t  burn  so  easily.  So  between  1883  and  1891  the  present 
brick  blocks  were  built.  Before  they  built  the  Union  Block,  we 
fellows  liked  to  roller  skate  on  the  big  basement  floor  they 
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had  just  laid.  Robert  Fulton  wanted  to  skate,  but  he  had  no 
skates,  so  he  asked  John  Hay  if  he  might  borrow  his  skates. 
John  Hay  said,  ‘Robert,  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  put  them  on. 
They’re  treacherous  things.’  Robert,  however,  disregarded  his 
advice  and  began  to  skate.  He  got  to  going  fast.  Suddenly  the 
skates  went  in  different  directions,  and  his  feet  went  out  from 
under  him,  and  we  boys  didn’t  know  but  what  he  was  killed. 
We  went  and  picked  him  up.  He  never  wanted  to  skate  again.” 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  SQUABBLE 


Grownups  often  quarrel  about  very  foolish  things. 
This  seemed  to  be  especially  true  in  great  grandfather’s  day 
when  there  were  no  cars  or  radios  and  people  did  not  know  as 
much  about  the  important  happenings  in  the  world  as  they  do 
today.  Different  parts  o!f  districts  of  the  same  town  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  liked  to  get  ahead  of  each  other  in  a  friendly  way, 
just  as  today  they  like  to  beat  each  other  at  softball.  One  thing 
that  they  often  quarrelled  about  then,  just  as  they  still  do  to¬ 
day,  was  the  building  of  new  school  houses.  Such  was  a  neigh- 


District  School  No.  10 

borhood  squabble  of  eighty  years  ago  which  took  place  in  the 
hill  country  of  Goshen,  a  rural  part  of  Bradford.  Many  more 
people  lived  there  then  they  do  today.  After  much  discussion, 
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much  of  which  took  place  in  the  barns  and  kitchens  or  along 
the  roadside,  it  had  been  agreed  to  unite  Districts  No.  4  and 
No.  10.  Both  Goshen  neighborhoods  were  anxious  to  “get 
together”  on  this,  but  there  were  certain  persons  in  each  group 
who  could  not  agree  and  who  opposed  each  plan  to  cooperate, 
or  work  together.  Hearing  the  story  of  this  neighborhood 
squabble  eighy  years  after  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Horace  East¬ 
man,  who  was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
as  to  what  caused  so  much  disagreement  and  trouble,  unless 
it  was  that  each  family  wanted  the  new  schoolhouse  built  in 
its  own  neighborhood  or  district.  No  one  wants  “his  toes 
stepped  on”  or  “his  fur  rubbed  the  wrong  way”  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true,  it  seems,  of  Vermonters. 

Mr.  Hiram  Kimball,  who  had  been  put  on  the  building 
committee  to  represent  District  No.  4,  was  most  certainly 
grumpy  and  ready  for  a  fight.  He  had  not  wanted  to  be  on  the 
committee  at  all.  Moreover,  he  felt  that  District  No.  4  was  not 
being  treated  fairly. 

Just  before  the  last  school  meeting,  District  No.  4  had 
scurried  to  invite  many  new  families  to  move  into  their  area. 
They  hoped  in  this  way  to  have  more  votes  for  having  the 
school  built  there.  District  No.  10,  however,  was  by  no  means 
asleep  !  They  knew  about  the  tricks  that  No.  4  was  playing,  and 
they  fought  back  by  persuading  new  families  to  move  into 
No.  10  and  vote  for  them. 

All  the  neighborhood  boys  from  six  to  twenty  in  both  dis¬ 
tricts  went  to  the  last  school  meeting  to  see  the  fun.  Captain 
‘Pep”  Chamberlain,  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  Thin,  wiry,  and  lively — his  keen 
twinkling  brown  eyes  taking  in  everything — he  stroked  his 
salt  and  pepper  beard  and  rapped  on  his  table  for  order. 

The  men — women  didn’t  go  to  the  meetings  in  those  days 
— scuffed  their  heavy  farm  boots  along  the  dusty  floor  of  the 
little  old  school  house  in  which  they  held  their  meeting.  They 
grumbled  threats  to  those  sitting  near  them  and  then  became 
silent.  Two  men,  one  from  each  district,  whom  the  other  people 
looked  upon  as  their  leader,  did  most  of  the  talking.  The  rest 
were  bashful  about  standing  up  on  their  feet  and  talking  in  a 
meeting.  A  hot  fight  followed  with  No.  10  winning  by  a  small 
number  of  votes.  The  people  of  No.  4  went  angrily  home. 
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District  No.  10  went  ahead  and  built  the  schoolhouse. 
The  old  school  had  sat  near  the  main  Goshen  road  near  the 
intersection  of  a  cross  road,  which  led  up  through  the  woods 
past  the  old  Grow  place  and  the  Woods  place.  The  new  one,  a 
much  larger  one-room  school,  was  built  about  a  mile  north. 
In  later  years  when  time  had  dulled  the  glare  of  its  unpainted 
wood  to  a  silver  gray,  it  reminded  one  of  Whittier’s  well- 
known  poem : 

“Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sleeping; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow 
And  blackberry-vines  are  creeping.” 

You  probably  know  the  rest  of  this  old  poem.  If  not,  you 
will  enjoy  reading  it.  And  you  may  still  see  the  fine  new  school 
house  that  the  Goshen  people  at  that  time  built  sitting  now 
among  the  bushes  like  a  great  useless  brown  toadstool.  Not 
many  people  now  living  can  remember  when  it  was  used  as  a 
schoolhouse. 

Mrs.  Albert  Williams  had  given  the  land  for  it.  The  con¬ 
tract  or  right  to  build  it  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Carl  Fulton. 
Mr.  Daniel  Eastman  had  ordered  lumber  from  the  Hazen 
Brothers’  sawmill.  The  sound  of  saws  and  hammers  echoed 
through  the  neighborhood.  The  smell  of  fresh  lumber  was  good 
when  one  rode  past  in  his  buggy. 

The  night  before  the  schoolhouse  was  finished,  angry 
threats  from  No.  4  made  No.  10  afraid  that  someone  might  set 
fire  to  the  new  school  during  the  night !  So  men  were  hired  to 
guard  it.  Next  morning  Mr.  Adams  Wilson  put  the  tower  on  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  “gone  sour”  on  District  No.  10  and  gone  over 
to  No.  4.  As  they  watched  him,  more  than  one  angry  citizen 
from  No.  4  threatened  to  pull  the  belfry  down  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  it !  But,  of  course,  they  didn’t ! 

When  the  building  was  completed,  they  stood  about  the 
grassy  yard,  citizens  from  4  and  10,  their  horses  tied  to  near¬ 
by  trees.  They  paused  on  the  way  to  town  and  sat  in  cramped 
buggies.  While  their  horses  ate  grass  beside  the  road,  some 
of  them  got  out  and  talked.  They  chewed  tobacco  and  dug 
into  the  rich  black  wagon  wheel  ruts  with  the  toes  of  their 
heavy  farm  boots  as  they  argued,  and  grumbled,  and  criticized. 
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They  didn’t  smile ;  they  glowered,  but  beneath  the  frowns  on 
their  work-lined,  weatherbeaten,  Vermont  faces  pleased  ex¬ 
pressions  kept  breaking  through.  Their  hearts  beat  with  pride 
beneath  their  rough  farm  clothes — pride  in  the  new  school- 
house.  They  were  going  without  things  they  had  wanted  for  a 
long  time  to  raise  the  money  to  build  it. 

“There’s  another  fellow  who’s  allays  ben  a  leader  before 
in  District  No.  10.  Pears  to  me  he’s  mighty  luke-warm  ’bout 
all  this,”  a  grumpy  sandy-haired  resident  of  No.  10  muttered, 
pointing  toward  Mr.  Samuel  Grow. 

“Ayer !”  his  companion  growled  into  his  brown  beard. 
“How  come  Sam’s  so  blame  neutral  like.  Acted  all  along  like 
he  didn’t  care  which  side  won.  Said  the  squabble  was  all  a  lot 
of  ’Tomfoolery’!” 

“Ayer!  Seems  like  he’s  mighty  friendly-like  toward  No. 
4  all  of  a  sudden.  What’n  tarnation  ails  him  anyhow?  He’s 
allays  been  ready  to  help  out  in  a  good  fight  before.  ’Fore  the 
last  school  meeting’,  sez  I  to  Sam,  ‘You’re  plumb  wrong,  way 
you  look  at  this  business,  Sam.  Other  folks  is  thinkin’  it’s  all- 
fired  important.  They’re  awaitin’  fur  someone  to  stand  up  an’ 
tell  ’em  what  to  do.  ’Pears  to  me  you’re  the  man  to  do  that, 
Sam,  in  the  meetin’  tomorra.’  Sez’e,  ‘Dunno’s  I  care  one  way  or 

t’other.  They’re  makin’  a  heck  of  a  rumpus  over  nawthin’ - ’ 

Sez  I,  ‘Sam,  I  don’t  see  what’s  gut  into  you.  You  use  to  teach 
school  yourself,  an’  you’ve  allays  took  an  interest  in  schools. 
You  wuz  allays  one  to  fight  fur  your  rights  before!’  Sez  I, 
’Pears  to  me - ’  ” 

“I  kin  tell  you  what’s  gut  into  Sam  Grow  so’s  he’s  like  to 
let  us  down,”  interrupted  a  third  man.  He  stopped  to  cut  a 
piece  of  tobacco  from  his  plug*  while  his  listeners  waited.  Then 
he  pointed  across  the  field  bordering  the  further  side  of 
the  school  yard.  “Look  thar !” 

They  looked.  They  saw  a  dark-haired,  dark-bearded  boy 
hurrying  across  the  field  to  the  south  west.  He  was  not  even 
glancing  toward  the  new  schoolhouse  or  the  admiring  crowd 
gathered  about  it. 

“Who’s  that  young  fool?”  asked  the  sandy-haired  man. 
“I  can’t  make  out  at  this  distance.” 
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“Oh,  that?”  replied  the  brown-bearded  man.  “Don’t  you 
see  no  resemblance  to  that  roarin’  lion,  Hiram  Kimball?  That’s 
Hiram’s  kid — Frank.” 

“Ayer.  What’s  that  gut  to  do  with  the  way  Sam  Grow 
feels  toward  No.  4.  I  wanta  know?” 

“John,  you’re  a  bigger  fool’n  I  took  ye  fur!”  The  third 
speaker  cut  another  piece  off  the  corner  of  his  long  brown 
plug  before  he  continued.  “Hiram’s  pup  is  running  cross  lots  to 
see  a  girl.”  He  winked.  “That  oldest  Grow  girl — Mary,  that 
her  name? — turned  out  to  be  quite  a  nice,  capable  li’l  woman 
all  of  a  sudden!  Frank  seems  to  think  she’s  pretty  nice.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  commotion  over  by  the  schoolhouse 
steps. 

Someone  “shushed”  the  crowd.  Dr.  Jones1,  on  the  school- 
house  steps,  cleared  his  throat  for  a  speech. 

Dr.  Jones  and  the  people  from  Bradford  Village  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  way  the  Goshen  people  felt  about  Dr.  Jones’  fine 
speech.  He  had  generously  offered  to  give  the  money  to  buy 
a  bell  for  the  belfry,  providing  that  they  would  raise  the  money 
to  have  the  new  building  painted.  But  evidently  the  Goshen 
people  wanted  to  run  their  own  affairs  without  any  help  or  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  people  of  Bradford  village.  The  people  from  both 
4  and  10  united  to  turn  down  this  offer! 

The  crowd  muttered  to  itself. 

“Who  wants  the  schoolhouse  painted?  Good  ’nuff  as  ’tis 
I  reckon.” 

“Who’s  he  think  he  is,  coming  up  here  from  Bradford 
village  and  orderin’  us  to  paint  our  schoolhouse?” 

“Let  him  tie  his  bell  around  his  neck!  Let  him  keep  his 
money!  We  don’t  want  it!” 

So  the  bell  was  politely  refused  in  another  speech  by  a 
resident  of  No.  10,  and  the  school-house  was  never  painted. 

It  took  fifteen  years  for  the  people  to  pay  for  their  new 
schoolhouse.  Many  people  in  No.  4  who  had  disagreed  con- 

1.  Dr.  Jones  was  the  father  of  Edith  Bruce  Jones,  well  known  Reader 
who  later  became  Mrs.  Charles  Johnson. 
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cerning  its  building  refused  to  pay  the  school  tax  to  raise 
money.  Among  those  who  refused  to  pay  the  school  tax  was 
Hiram  Kimball.  A  man  named  Albert  Williams  who  was  “quite 
a  business  sort  of  a  fellow”  studied  to  get  around  this.  Albert 
Williams  knew  as  much  about  the  law  as  any  lawyer,  some 
folks  thought.  He  had  bought  and  studied  a  book  called  “The 
Statutes  of  Vermont.”  He  told  the  people  that  this  book  said 
that  goods  or  property  could  be  seized  for  payment  of  money, 
owed,  and  unless  the  goods  were  worth  as  much  as  $20  the 
person  from  whom  the  property  was  seized  could  do  nothing 
about  it. 

So  young  Carroll  Eastman  was  appointed  tax  collector 
and  went  into  No.  4  to  seize  property,  to  make  up  for  the  un¬ 
paid  tax.  Carroll’s  little  brother,  Horace,  went  along  to  see 
the  fun.  The  boys  ran  off  with  Mr.  Kimball’s  sleigh  and  held 
it  in  District  10  until  Mr.  Kimball  decided  to  cooperate  and 
pay  his  tax  to  get  his  sleigh  back. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  DISTRICT  NO.  10 


When  he  was  86  years  old,  Mr.  Horace  Eastman  told  of 
going  to  school  in  No.  10  as  a  little  boy.  Many  of  the  teachers, 
according  to  the  memories  of  various  older  persons,  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  severe.  Modern  teachers  would  con¬ 
sider  some  of  them  needlessly  cruel.  Two  of  the  best-liked 
teachers  who  came  to  teach  in  the  new  schoolhouse  were 
Leona  Osgood  and  Leona  Worthen.  Miss  Osgood  was  tall, 
slender,  and  graceful,  with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  was 
a  welcome  change  from  the  man  teacher  whom  some  of  the 
children  remembered  painfully  as  a  tyrant  who  had  stood  in 
the  hall  as  they  marched  in  and  twisted  the  ears  of  the  boys 
to  whom  he  had  taken  a  dislike. 

Next  year  Leona  Worthen  came  to  teach.  The  children 
enjoyed  having  her  with  them.  She  was  plump  and  dark¬ 
haired  and  enjoyed  a  good  joke. 

Could  today’s  boy  or  girl  have  peeped  in  at  the  high  win¬ 
dow  of  the  new  schoolhouse,  he  would  have  been  surprised 
to  have  seen  in  the  same  room,  sometimes  in  the  same  class, 
boys  and  girls,  particularly  boys,  ranging  in  ages  from  six  to 
twenty-three !  They  sat  about  the  stove  on  hard  benches  or  in 
long  double-desked  seats  facing  the  Master’s  platform.  A  per¬ 
son  might  have  chanced  to  look  in  just  as  little  Horace  East¬ 
man,  with  his  round,  roguish  face  and  merry,  dancing  blue 
eyes,  stood  at  the  front  of  the  room  on  the  teacher’s  platform 
to  recite  from  memory  the  long  old  “Vermont  Rule  for 
Reckoning  Interest”  which  was  used  in  business  at  that  time. 
Little  Horace  learned  to  recite  this  rule  easily  before  some 
of  the  twenty-year-old  boys  had  finished  learning  it.  You 
recited  things  back  to  the  teacher  like  a  parrot  in  those  days. 
If  you  weren’t  a  good  parrot,  you  were  lucky  if  you  only  had 
your  fingers  rapped  sharply  or  stayed  after  school,  for  much 
worse  punishments  were  often  used. 

Plump,  jolly  Miss  Worthen  left  at  the  end  of  a  term  to 
be  married.  Other  less  agreeable  teachers  followed.  Frank 
Grow  took  a  dislike  to  one  of  these  teachers  and  pretended 
to  be  foolish.  In  those  days  it  was  considered  a  crime  for  a  child 
to  even  move  in  his  seat,  and  it  was  unheard  of  for  a  pupil  to 
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leave  his  seat  without  permission,  or  to  speak  without  raising 
his  hand.  Frank  Grow  would  bolt  to  the  window  and  pointing 
foolishly  ask,  “Who  that?”  This  always  set  his  schoolmates  to 
laughing.  It  particularly  amused  little  six-year-old  Harry 
Grow  and  little  six-year-old  Ned  Fulton  who  were  almost  lost 
in  the  big  double  front  seat,  their  short  legs  dangling  uncom¬ 
fortably  above  the  floor.  The  teacher  had  been  there  several 
weeks  before  she  discovered  that  Frank  Grow  was  not  foolish, 
but  that  she  herself  had  been  made  a  fool  of. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  interesting  first  readers  with 
bright  pictures  for  little  beginners.  The  little  tots  learned  to 
read  from  almost  any  old  book  after  they  had  memorized  their 
letters.  They  had  no  crayons,  workbooks,  paper,  pencils,  or  in¬ 
teresting  seatwork.  As  soon  as  they  could  add,  they  added 
endless  sums  on  their  slates  or  on  bits  of  paper  and  were  pun¬ 
ished  when  the  answers  wouldn’t  come  right  or  when  clumsy 
little  hands  accidentally  dropped  and  broke  a  slate.  There  were 
long,  weary  hours,  while  the  older  pupils  were  reciting  back 
to  “Teacher”  the  lessons  they  had  memorized,  that  little 
muscles  twitched  and  babyish  eyes  looked  longingly  at  the 
blue  sky  and  the  treetops  through  the  high  windows.  Then 
they  were  punished  for  wriggling. 

One  teacher  sent  two  of  these  little  fellows  day  after  day 
into  the  corners  of  the  room  to  stand,  sometimes  for  three  or 
four  hours  at  a  stretch.  Their  little  legs  ached.  It  was  difficult 
to  keep  from  crying,  yet  they  dared  not  stir  from  their 
positions  ever  so  slightly  lest  “Teacher’s”  hard  ruler  crack 
down  about  their  heads. 

After  a  week  or  two  of  this  punishment,  the  two  little 
boys  were  beginning  their  long  walk  home  one  night  when 
they  were  hailed  by  Horace  Eastman.  They  waited  until  the 
older  boy  had  caught  up  with  them.  They  were  not  afraid  for 
Horace  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  kind  face.  He  had  often 
taken  their  part  against  older,  rougher  boys  on  the  school 
playground. 

As  they  walked  down  the  narrow,  dusty,  bush-lined  road 
together,  the  older  boy  said,  “I  have  a  plan.  I  think,  if  you 
will  agree  to  follow  it  for  a  week  or  for  several  days,  Miss  R. 
will  stop  punishing-  you.  Will  you  trust  me  enough  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  say?” 
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“Oh,  yes,  Horace !”  the  little  boys  agreed  gratefully,  when 
their  companion  told  them  of  his  plan. 

Next  morning  Miss  R.  was  quite  astonished  when,  be¬ 
fore  school  had  hardly  begun,  one  of  the  little  fellows  raised  his 
chubby  hand  eagerly,  “Please,  Ma’m,  may  I  go  stand  in  the 
corner?” 

“Why,  yes,”  answered  the  startled  teacher. 

When  the  other  little  boy  asked  in  the  same  eager  tone  for 
permission  to  stand  in  the  other  corner,  she  was  still  more 
mystified. 

That  night  the  little  boys  waited  happily  for  their  friend, 
Horace.  “Did  we  do  all  right?”  they  asked. 

“Indeed  you  did,”  laughed  the  older  boy.  “Now  do  the 
same  thing  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next — 
until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Endure  your  punishment  bravely  for 
a  little  longer,  and  I  promise  you  that  it  will  soon  stop.”  he 
added  kindly. 

“Oh,  we  will,  Horace!  We  will!”  chorused  the  little  boys. 
Somehow  they  didn’t  mind  the  ache  in  their  legs  and  backs  so 
much  now  that  they  knew  they  had  an  older  friend  who  was 
trying  to  help  them. 

So  day  after  day  the  little  boys  begged  eagerly  for  the 
teacher’s  punishment,  while  the  older  boys  and  girls  tittered 
more  and  more  at  the  bewildered  teacher. 

Finally  the  teacher  could  stand  their  laughing  no  longer. 
In  some  way  that  she  could  not  understand,  the  tables  had 
been  turned.  The  little  boys  were  no  longer  being  punished, 
but  she  was  being  punished  by  the  ridicule  df  the  older  chil¬ 
dren.  Next  morning  when  the  little  boys  asked  brightly  for  per¬ 
mission  to  stand  in  their  corners,  she  replied  crossly,  “No,  you 
may  not !  And  don’t  ask  me  again.” 

At  another  time,  Horace  himself  was  punished.  In  front 
of  him  sat  a  dark  haired  boy  who,  either  because  of  lack  of 
money  or  from  laziness,  often  neglected  to  get  his  hair  cut. 
Horace  was  fond  of  braiding  this  boy’s  hair  into  many  little 
braids  like  those  of  a  pickaninny.  This  particular  day  he  had 
filled  his  pockets  with  many  pieces  of  bright  colored  string 
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which  he  tied  into  gay  bows,  one  at  the  end  of  each  braid. 
Across  the  room  sat  a  girl  who  liked  to  send  notes  to  Horace. 
She  had  just  sent  a  note  on  its  way.  As  the  note  was  being 
passed  to  him,  young  Eastman  saw  the  teacher  coming  down 
the  aisle  toward  him.  He  did  not  want  “Teacher”  to  read  his 
letter  and  make  biting  remarks  about  it,  so  he  quickly  crum¬ 
pled  and  rolled  the  note  into  a  small  tight,  hard  ball  without 
stopping  to  read  it  first.  As  the  teacher  reached  for  the  note, 
she  caught  sight  of  the  many  little  braids  with  their  gay  bows. 
So  this  was  what  the  children  were  laughing  at !  For  punish¬ 
ment  she  ordered  the  boy  with  the  braids  into  the  hall  and 
young  Eastman  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Each  was  told  to  sit 
on  the  floor  and  place  his  feet  up  on  a  high  settee.  After  an 
hour  o'f  this  backbreaking  punishment,  the  Eastman  boy  de¬ 
cided  that  he  had  had  enough,  so  he  pretended  to  lose  his  bal¬ 
ance  and  rolled  onto  his  back.  He  was  a  good  actor;  and  the 
teacher,  believing  that  he  had  lost  his  balance,  did  not  continue 
the  punishment,  particularly  since  the  other  boys  and  girls  were 
much  amused  by  the  spectacle  of  Horace  rolling  upon  the 
floor. 

Horace  liked  to  go  to  school.  He  liked  to  study.  When 
the  teacher  was  fair  about  things,  Horace  studied  very  hard 
so  that  he  grew  up  to  be  a  successful  man  and  one  who  was 
much  liked  by  all  the  people  who  knew  him. 


MR.  CLARK  SPINS  SOME  YARNS 


A  group  of  young  men  were  walking  down  the  dimly- 
lighted  Bradford  Street.  Among  them  was  “Gene”  Sleeper, 
“Ed”  Munn,  “Ed”  Meigs,  and  George  Jenkins.  They  were 
approaching  the  Square. 

“Let’s  go  over  to  A.  T.’s  and  get  him  going,”  suggested 
one  youth,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  anticipation. 

“Sure,  let’s !”  agreed  the  others,  eager  for  fun. 

“I  only  wish  I  could  think  up  a  bigger  whopper  than 
A.  T.  can,”  one  young  man  said  wistfully. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  some  to  beat  A.  T.’s  yarns!”  re¬ 
plied  one  of  his  companions.  “All  day  long  I’ve  been  trying  to 
think  up  one.” 

“Oh,  A.  T.  would  always  come  back  with  a  bigger  one, 
no  matter  what  you  thought  up.” 

“A.  T.  Clark — Drugs”  produly  labeled  in  raised  gold 
letters,  this  store  was,  in  the  1890’s,  in  a  large  wooden  build¬ 
ing  that  stood  where  the  ten  cent  store  is  now.  In  the  early 
1900s  first  a  hardware  store  and  then  a  meat  market  took  the 
place  of  the  drugstore. 

The  young  people  scuffed  the  snow  from  their  feet  and 
stamped  into  the  warm,  dingy  interior.  There  was  no  soda 
fountain  for  young  people  to  gather  at  after  school  or  work, 
and  the  tiers  of  shelves  over-crowded  with  bottles  and  jars 
gave  off  a  slightly  antiseptic  or  disinfectant  odor,  for  the 
entire  stock  of  the  store  was  composed  of  nothing  much  but 
drugs  and  medicines.  A  big  wood-burning  box  stove  toward 
the  back  of  the  room  roared  happily,  and  several  older  men 
lounging  on  benches  or  settees  basked  in  its  warmth.  The 
nineteen  and  twenty-year-olds  proudly  joined  this  select  adult 
group. 

A.  T.  Clark  turned  laughingly  to  welcome  them.  Perhaps 
that  was  one  of  the  attractions  that  he  held  for  youth,  the  fact 
that  he  was  always  laughing.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  the  young 
men  about  town  enjoyed  the  occasional  glimpse  that  close  as- 
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sociation  with  him  gave  them  of  his  pretty,  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  daughter,  Miss  Maude.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  all  Bradford.  She  was  smart,  too, — quite  a  musician. 
Whenever  you  approached  the  vicinity  of  A.  T.’s  house,  you 
would  hear  the  tinkle  o>f  a  piano,  and  she  could  play  the 
church  organ  better  than  anyone  else  in  town. 

“Sit  down,  boys,  and  make  yourselves  at  home,”  Mr. 
Clark  beamed  cordially.  “Cold  night  out,  isn’t  it?” 

The  young  fellows  removed  their  gloves  and  blew  steam 
onto  their  red  hands.  Young  George  carefully  wiped  his  glasses 
and  then  sat  nervously  twirling  one  end  of  his  sleek  dark  mous¬ 
tache.  Ed  slicked  down  his  hair  and  carefully  combed  his  mous¬ 
tache  before  A.  T.’s  cracked  little  mirror.  Just  then  a  good- 
looking,  smoothly-dressed  young  man  entered  breezily,  swing¬ 
ing  a  cane.  He  made  a  purchase  and  stayed  to  listen.  The  other 
young  men  called  him  “Charles”. 

When  the  young  men  were  all  comfortably  seated  and 
A.  T.  had  limped  back  to  his  own  chair,  he  stroked  his  long 
black  beard  and  continued,  “Why  it  was  so  cold  this 
morning  the  pump  was  frozen,  I  had  to  use  a  boiling  teakettle 
to  thaw  it  out.  And.  would  you  believe  it?  When  I  went  to 
pour  out  that  hot  water,  it  froze  into  a  big,  solid  icicle  on  the 
end  of  the  snout.  Well,  sir,  I  took  hold  of  that  icicle  to  pull  it 
off  so  I  could  get  some  water,  and  what  do  you  know?  That 
icicle  had  frozen  so  fast  that  it  was  hot.  It  burned  my  finger!” 
He  held  up  a  red,  doctored  finger  as  proof. 

The  talk  drifted  back  now  to  the  telescopes  that  the  older 
men  had  been  discussing  when  the  young  men  entered.  And 
now  the  young  men  added  information  they  had  gleaned  from 
reading  about  or  seeing  various  telescopes.  Each  new  speaker 
described  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  one,  until  it  was  A. 
T.’s  turn. 

“Of  course,  I  have  very  keen  eyesight,”  admitted  the  drug¬ 
gist,  “but  I  have  just  an  ordinary  looking  telescope  at  home 
that  is  so  powerful  that  it  will  bring  a  mountain  right  up  onto 
my  back  porch  !  Why,  when  I  look  at  Moosilauke  through  it 
I  can  actually  count  the  clapboards  on  the  Lookout  House !” 
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No  one  except  a  young  neighbor  of  A.  T.’s  dared  dispute 
this  amazing  piece  of  news.  They  well  knew  from  past  expe¬ 
rience  how  angry  it  seemed  to  make  A.  T.  to  have  his  stories 
questioned  or  doubted.  “He  really  seems  to  believe  his  own 
yarns !”  young  Ed  had  remarked  once. 

“Why,  but,  Mr.  Clark,  you  couldn’t  see  them  there  clap¬ 
boards  on  that  Lookout  House !”  the  slow-witted  Caleb  ob¬ 
jected.  There  aren’t  any  clapboards  on  the  Lookout  House.  It’s 
built  of  stone.” 

Caleb’s  tactless  speech  was  followed  by  a  horrible  si¬ 
lence.  There  was  a  tingle  off  excitement  in  the  air.  As  every¬ 
one  watched  the  smile  fade  from  A.  T.’s  face,  he  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height.  “If  you  doubt  my  word,  Caleb,”  he  said 
icily,  “I  suggest  that  you  come  over  tomorrow  morning  and 
see  for  yourself.” 

“Danged  if  I’ll  go  over  there  and  let  him  think  I  believe 
his  whopping  yarn,”  thought  Caleb,  as  he  walked  up  the  snowy 
street  alone. 

Caleb  usually  walked  home  alone.  He  had  started  school 
with  the  other  fellows  in  the  little  primary  school  next  to 
the  Methodist  church,  but  he  had  not  graduated  from  the  old 
white  academy  as  the  others  did.  They  were  polite  enough  to 
him,  but  he  felt  that  he  was. not  one  of  this  select  group  who 
went  about  together,  sang  in  the  church  choir,  sang  for  funer¬ 
als  and  parties,  wore  nice  clothes,  and  held  down  better  jobs 
than  Caleb  could  ever  hope  to  have.  So,  although  he  liked  to 
be  on  hand  to  hear  A.  T.’s  stories  and  to  pick  up  a  few  extra 
pennies  running  errands  for  him  now  and  then,  he  usually  pre¬ 
ferred  to  walk  home  alone,  thinking  his  own  thoughts. 

“But,  by  gorry,  I  could  go  over  and  borrow  one  of  his 
tools,”  thought  Caleb,  as  he  neared  home.  “Let’s  see,  I  got  most 
of  his  tools  over  to  my  house  now,  what  with  checking  up  on 
his  crazy  yarns,  but  I  guess  I  hain’t  borrowed  his  monkey 
wrench  yet — ” 

“Umhum,”  said  A.  T.  absently,  when  Caleb  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  bright  and  early  next  morning,  “Thought  you  would 
be  needing  a  monkey  wrench  soon.  You’ll  find  it  in  on  the  tool 
bench.”  He  put  the  telescope  back  to  his  eyes.  “Let’s  see,  where 
was  I?  Ten,  ’leven,  twelve - ” 
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“What  you  countin’?”  Caleb  demanded,  beside  himself 
with  curiosity. 

“Huh?  Why  just  what  I  said,  Caleb.  Counting  clapboards. 
Thirteen,  fourteen — Got  that  mountain  right  here  now  on  the 
porch.  Fifteen,  sixteen. - ” 

“But,  Mr.  Clark,”  Caleb  exploded.  “You  couldn’t  possibly 
count  those  clapboards,  for  simple  reason  they  ain’t  none ! 
I  been  up  there  my  self.  Bunch  of  us  fellows  dim’  Moose-see'- 
lock.  I  seen  that  there  Lookout  House  with  my  own  eyes.  It’s 
made  of  stun.” 

“Would  you  care  to  take  a  look  at  the  clapboards  your¬ 
self?”  A.  T.  asked  loftily. 

Caleb  seized  the  glass  eagerly.  After  a  moment  he  said 
disappointedly,  “I  can’t  see  nawthin’  but  a  black  speck  on 
top  the  mountain.” 

“That,”  replied  A.  T.  scornfully,  “is  because  your  eye¬ 
sight  is  so  poor.  I  have  very  keen  eyesight.” 

Which  man  was  right  can  not  now  be  proved  from  actual 
observation  as  that  Lookout  House  burned  some  years  ago. 

There  was  another  story  told  about  A.  T.’s  remarkable 
eyesight.  One  time  a  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  calling  on  A.  T.  Clark. 
Mr.  Clark  had,  as  usual,  been  boasting  about  his  keen  eye¬ 
sight. 

As  the  two  friends  stood  on  the  back  porch  admiring  the 
view  that  warm  summer  day,  A.  T.  suddenly  remarked,  “I  can 
see  a  fly  on  the  steeple  of  the  Piermont  house !” 

A.  T.  Clark’s  house  was  the  one  in  which  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hale  now  lives,  but  at  that  time  it  was  a  small,  shabby,  dark- 
green  house. 

“You  could  not  possibly  see  a  fly  on  the  steeple  of  the 
Piermont  meeting  house,”  argued  Mr.  Pillsbury,  gazing  to¬ 
ward  Piermont. 

“I  most  certainly  can !”  declared  A.  T. 
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“Wait  a  minute.  Be  quiet !”  commanded  Mr.  Pillsbury. 
“Yessir,  I  guess  you’re  right.  There  is  a  fly  on  the  steeple  of 
the  Piermont  meeting  house !  1  can  hear  him  buzz.” 

A.  T.  liked  to  tell  another  story  about  his  boyhood. 

“We  had  been  butchering  pigs,”  he  said.  “One  cold  win¬ 
ter’s  day  my  father  started  a  fire  under  the  brick  arch  and  put 
on  the  big  kettle  filled  with  water. 

“  ‘Get  that  water  hot  and  keep  it  boiling,’  he  told  me,  ‘so 
it  will  be  ready  to  scald  the  pigs  when  I  return.  And  I  mean 
boiling !’ 

“For  hours  I  put  on  dry  wood  and  kept  that  fire  roaring, 
but  still  the  water  did  not  seem  to  boil,”  recalled  A.  T.  “By 
the  time  my  dad  had  returned,  a  thick  coating  of  ice  had 
formed  over  the  top  of  the  kettle ! 

“  ‘Thought  I  told  you  to  keep  this  fire  ablazing,  Son !’ 
my  father  scolded.  ‘You  been  asleep?’ 

“Dad,  I’ve  been  tending  this  fire  every  minute.  I’m  sure 
that  water  must  be  boiling,  even  if  it  doesn’t  look  it.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  it’s  such  a  cold  day  that  the  water  freezes  as  fast  as 
I  can  make  it  boil.” 

“My  father  took  his  ax  and  chopped  a  hole  in  the  ice.  I 
thrust  in  my  hand.  ‘Ouch’!  My  hand  came  out  red  and  raw! 
That  water  certainly  was  boiling!” 


1  Lieutenant  Eugene  Sleeper  graduated  from  West  Point,  now  re¬ 
tired  from  the  United  States  Army. 


2  Caleb — a  fictitious  character. 
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